Arts of Logick,. Rhetorick, Poetry, &c. 
Alſo Uſeful No 1 E s 
Giving the GROUN DS and REASON of 
Grammar in General. 


The whole making a compleat Syſtem of an \ 


Eugliſb Education. 
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MAD AM, . be FIC | „ 

HE two former Editions of this GRAMM ax 
N having been put under Your Royal Pro- 
action by the Authors, I preſume my ſelf to 
y the third at Your Majeſty's Feet. Now the 
rts of War ceaſe to employ Your Majeſty's 
houghts, the Arts of Peace. will not- be lefs 
orthy of Your Royal Regard; and as France 
as been oblig'd to confeſs the Superiority of 
our Majeſty's Arms in the Field, fo the juſt 
eal for Your Glory, perſwades us to hope Lou 
ill as much excel him in the Encouragement 
all uſeful Leiterature; and the Eſtabliſhment 
2 compleat Exgliſhb Education, is what is molt 
orthy the Royal Care of ſo good a Mother of 
xr Country, as Your Majeſty the Foundation 

which, is ſuch a GRAMMAR as I now offer to 

our Majeſty's Protection. i 

I have, for theſe twenty Years, with great 

ains and Expence, been making a Piece pertect 

this Kind, by conſulting and ſolliciting all 

e learned and polite Gentlemen I have had the 


Ponour to be acquainted with, and the Reſult of 
| -. a. all 


f a 
8 lv . 8 . 
3 6— . 1 1 * 


ee. 


Recommendation and Admiſſion of this Gray 


DEDICATION. 


all my Endeavours, is the follon ing volume 2 
But as the publick Good of their Country, wal 
the only Motive that engag'd them, ſo they 
are intirely averſe to the allaying that generoulf 
Satisfaction, by ſeeking after Applauſe in th 
Publication of their Names. Their Labours hav 
Teceiv'd the Approbation of the Learned in thi; 
Art, and the more than common Succeſs ol 
their Work. 
What I have to ho of Your Majeſty, is, the 


MAR to the Schools and Foundations that ow 
theirBeings to the Bounty of the Crown, and which 
have the leſs Rea ſon to fs — of, becauſe I an 
ſenſible, that Your: Majeſty will eaſily be perſw: 

ded to contribute ſo br + to the Welfare of thoſ 
many poorOrphans,ſupported by Your: Charity 
as thus to contribute to the Advancement of ul: 
ful Knowledge, and the Improvement of the na. 
tive Tongue of Your Country. 

The Grant of this n is the utmoſt A An | 
e of, Fort 


2 % PRs. | Fl 
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MADAM, e eee 

aur Majeſty's $ moſt dal 600 1 0 
4 NO 599 ! 

And ny 1 2 a a Servo, 


WINE 7 eus Belenz lan: 
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To Mr. BRIGHTLAND, 


4 


Upon his Excellent Defign of an EXGLISH 
8 „A TDI, | 


the A N Engliſ Education ! ani Prizes. 
Fame cla ps her Wings, and ſounds it to ** Skis; ef 
Tells em, the ſuff ring Huſes are referr'd ., | 


To be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: Th 
Whoſe Judgment awes at once, and charms Mankind, | bad 


Can fi lence Slender, and ſtrike: Envy Lind. _ 31 Tot 
To Grecian Hills © our 1 no more Mall — 8 
Supply'd with theſe Caſtalian Springs at Home: I. 
Our Ladies too, as in EL. IZ A's Days, 2 To 1 3 
Be doubly Crown d with Beauty and with Baye. n 1 
MIN VA bids the Muſe Th# Chartar draw, 7 2 =” 2 
10 free our injur'd Fair from ſervile A we; Wet 3 9 
| 4 And cancel cruel PHOEBU S N Log: 
a Q 
0 wopderous Bleſſing ! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 
That Joweſ Stations Null th* Advantage reap; 
The meaneſt Britons in this Prize may ſhare, 


our AL BION NHR Of and ATHENS wee 


1 


Then ſay what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt attend 
The gen'rous Wits, who thus could condeſtend ! 
Skill, that to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 

Em ploy'd its humble Elements to teach ! 
Vet worthily eſteem'd, becauſe we know 


Jo raiſe Their Country's Fame, they ſtoop'd S Jow, 


1 our conq; ring un; are ad and LEWIS crivinphs = 


jp an » Engliſh Education, 6. 4 


Stall RON beſtow ſich, = ant Toit 
To cultivate that long · neglected Soil, 5 
Our Engliſh Language, (ſtor d with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak d with foreign Weeds) 
And Great BRITANNIA not youchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe f pringing Glor ies of our Hle ? n 
If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 
And yield the Muſes Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France ; 5 
Tf here we fix cur Pillars of Ren own, 
Will not reſenting BRIT ATN*s Genius frown? 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, + 

Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 
And grow in Arts victorious, as in Arms, 

Our Language to advance, and prove our Words 
No leſs deſign' d for Conqueſt, chan our Swords. 


* 


rin Tearning's Banners thro our Realms are te, T 
And Captive Sciences from Bondage led; . 
Tho Gallick Trophies ſhall our Ifland fall, 
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APPROBATION 
t O F . 
Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; 


HE following Treatiſe being ſubmitted to my Cen- 

| ſure, that I may paſs it with Integrity, I muſt de- 
are, That as Grammar in general is on all Hands allow'd 

e Foundation of all Arts and Sciences, ſo it appears to me, 
at this Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue has done that Ju- 
ice to our Language, which, till now, it never obtain'd. 
he Text will. improve the moſt Ignorant, and the- Notes 
ill imploy the moſt Learned. I therefore enjoin all my 
male Correſpondents to Buy, Read, and Study this Gran 
ar, that their Letters may be ſomething leſs Enigmartic : 
nd on all my Male Correſpondents likewiſe, who make no 
onſcience of falſe Spelling and falſe Engliſh, I lay the 
me Injunction, on Pain of having their Epiſtles expos'd in 
lr own proper Dreſs, in my Lucubrations. 


ill 


Iſaac Bickerſaff, Cenſor. 


of our Mother-Tongue into the Schools, as h 


f 9 


1 88 80 
r 


10 THE 


R E A D E R. 


HO the great Succeſs, and the general 

Approbation of this Grammar, may be 
thou ght ſufficient to ſatisfy any reaſonabk 
IT —4 in Books; yet the Aim of all my Trou- 
dle and Expence, having always been directed 
to a more general and beneficial Point, vix. to 
' Introduce a regular and ſcientifical Knowledge 


r 


> a 


n 


— 
* rigen 


Greeks and Romans did formerly of theirs, I find 
i will be neceſſary to make an Edition of the 
Grammar it ſelf, with only ſuch Part of the 
Notes as are immediately uſeful for inſtructing 
Children and Foreigners in the Pronunciation. 
By theſe Means both the Price and Bulk of the” 
Book will be much reduc'd ; and ſuch an Edi, 
tion the Publick may expect in a few Months; 
to which will be perfix'd, an Eſſay, or Dire&i- 
ons for an Engliſh- Education. If the Maſters 
Mall afterwards think the Notes and Sciences of 
Uſe to them, as without Doubt they will be, LW * 
ſhall take Care, from Time to Time, to have 


6 * 1 for their Demand. 4 NO5S 
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7 IHE. Publication and Succeſs of the Firft Edition of this 
Grammar, we find, ftirr'd up the Emulation of two 
Gentlemen to give the Town their Performances in this 


Engliſh Grammar; the leſt had the emphatic_Title- of 
E Engliſh Grammar; or an Eſſay on the Art of Grammar 
ply'd to, and exemplify'd in, the Engliſh Tongue. Ve were 
hopes that two ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time. bad 


kind: The firſt is call d, An Eſſay towards a Prafti- 


A 


= 
* * 
* F. 
® 


ral Wh: devoted to the Inſtruction of others in the Latin and Greek 
be ammar, wou'd make ſome farther Progreſs in, and furniſh bet- 
Helps, and more eaſie Methods to, the Engliſh Student im _ 


ed Mit have given ourſelves any farther Trouble . 41 


to Second Impreſſion; ſaticfy*d with the Honour of opening a 
ay for ſuch glorious Improvements, But we are apt to believe, 


at the very Qualification, from mkich we expected a mare excel. 
he : Produttion, was the Cauſe of the little Progreſs they made in 
1d WD :covery that had ſo fairly been laid before them by Dr. Wallis 
he ! Ourſelves ; For Cuſtom bas ſo ſtrong @ Force on the Mind, 


. 


at it paſſes mith the bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and Sucre 


he „b. Te Icih thought themſelves cppreſs'd by the Tam ibat 


12 8rd them to draw with their Horſes Tails, and that becauſe 
n. ir Anceſtors had known no better Way of doing it: And Pers 


us who have not only been Educated themſelves, but bave 471 i 


\ 


e others in @ particular Method, muſt have a great Brighmeſs of 
1- ou! to diſcover its Errors, and forſake them. 


Mother-Tongue, than we wha never had employ'd our Time 
-a. Had we found what we expected in them, we ſhaw, 


; Joe firſt Eſſayiſt bas, indeed, partly quitted the old Track, buy 


j. not prevail with himſelſ io quit it entirely. The ſecond 5s 
far from parting with a Tittle of the old Greek and Latin 
erm, that he pours in a new Poſſe upon us. The firſt is ſo full 
f Bf 0:[curity an Confuſion, for want of Method, that bis Book cam. 
[ We of liitle Uſe 10 the Inſtruction of the Ignorant ;, and the later 


ore a Engliſh Grammar, than 4 Chineſe. 


— , 


That the firſt Eſſayift has no Method, is plain from bis very. 


Dioifien. o, GSABHDAT ; fs Nee e eee 
$ ' be . I - - 


| 2 Parts,, 


Jus had ſo little Regard to the Engliſh Tongue, that in the Title. - 
bis Book he is guilty of an euident Miſnomer, it being 0 


 Doltrene © 


"The Preface. . .- | 


dh 


Parts, yet the Parts of SheechCwhich be unneceſſarily makes ex 
after the old way) are plac'd under no one Head of that Diuiſi 
., which # zOrthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax. 
 eonfeſy'4,ghat the Author might baue ſhelter'd tbe Parts of S 


under Etymology, in a Senſe, which many Grammarians h 
wen it, but be 33 himſelf off from that Refuge; for giu 
the firff Chapter of bis ſecond Part (when be had diſpatch'd all 
| od the Title of Etymology,by way of Diſtinl 
on, it is plan, he underſtood it in the Senſe of Derivation in 

_ Drviſion, or be had forgot the Members of bis Diviſion: .B 
which ways muſt of neceſſny produce Obſcurity and Confuſion, 


n the next place, this Eſſayiſt bas thrown that Part of bu] 


viſron laſt in bis Book, which in Uſe,in Nature, nay, andin bis a 
Poftt7670ug bt 10 be firſt : For the Do@rine of Letters is 2 9% 


tb be known before we proceed to Words. But the Condutt of i 


Author in ibis particular, being contrary to the Order and Meil 
of Nature, nay, contrary to his own diſpoſition of the Parts in 


825 ſelf, muſt neceſſarily produce Confufion and 00, 


"Thirdly, Hie entirely re jedts Proſody, tho* voluntarily ma 


Ibs ſecond Member of his own Diviſion. Now, this Diviſion 


_ neceſſary, or it was nit; if it was neceſſary, it ought all. along 


— 


- 
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baus been obſerv'd; if not, it ought never 10 bave been made. 
Fourthly, For want of Method, ſeveral Parts of Joes h 
jambled promiſcuouſly together, the Doctrine of which ought | 
_ bave been more diftin8, for Diſtinction is a great help to I 
fpreuiry ; without which, the Knowledge which we won d cor 
maſt be very defective and obſcure, But this Auther has, n 
been fatisfyd 10 join the Conſideration. of thoſe Parts of Speeil 
which in regard of their Nature and Order ought to have been || 
parate, but ſcatters the Syntax, or Conſtruct ion of our Lang uat 
#brough his Diſcourſe of Words; tho* the Doctrine of Worl 
. ſeparately conſider d, and in a Sentence, are things daſtinl 
_—_—_ PEW nn 


it muſt indeed confeſs, that we believe, that Dr. Wall 


neither of us confideting that the learned Dr, wrote io Men of 


#nifled him in this particular, as be did us in our Firſt Editio 


realy tłilld in the Latin Grammar, ani therefore had no need, 


treating them as ſuch, as were entirely ignorant of Grammar. 


Fifchly, By affecting the old Terms, and the old faulty Divi 


fon of the Parts of Speech, be bas multiply d Words many Tim. 


_ (not inſtru) bim. This Multiplichty of Words is again entreas k 


in long,an1 oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words 


which being entirely anknown to the Learner, can only pur7it 


36 


The. Preface. i 3 


eating, at the end of every Chapter, its Contents, by:way-of 
7 Bron TH Anſwer ; by that mean; heaping a double, ibo uſe: | 
L Load on the weak Memory of the young Learner. | 
15 rl: <thly, The; Rules are not ſufficzently diſtinguift'd, which 
„ a dafionlty in chooſing wheat to comme, toy © 
41 


ory, and what not. For theſe, and many orber eaſont, me 


Min not think this Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Grams 
in 1 to deter us from endeauouring to correct the Errors 
„ Firſt Impreſſion, and from giving the Warld an Edition 
lei, an more effet. 
b 1. if the firſt Eſſaylſt leave us ſo much Room for Hopes of 
g a much farther Progreſs in this Work than 2be World bas © 
77 ., ile Eſſay on Grammar very much enlarges thoſe Hopes, 

07 18 in: this we find not ſo much as any Aim at a Gra mmar p6- 
Yet ) ar to our own 3 the Author bein content 10 repeat 
2A 


ſelf-ſame Things the ſelf. fame i qu, as all thoſe baue done who 


Form of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution is ſo con- 
ry to the Deſign he ſeems in one part of his Preface 10 propoſe, 
ut by Writing in Engliſh, be only makes the Tusk the more dif- 


, ſince to underſtand bis Terms the Reader muſt underſtand 
ide. Nreek ; whereas in the ordinary Way of learning that Lang lage, 
b ol Student is ſuppos d io have a competent K nowlelge of the La- 
aht! „before be approaches the Greek Grammar. To ſolve this, he 


5 us in the Preface, that every Man, Woman, and Child, oug hi 
ſtudy the learned Lang uages, as incapable, without them, to 
derſtand the Terms made uſe of in ſeveral Profeſſions »Not con- 
lering, thats by this be requires an Impoſſibility, ſince much the 
eater Part of Mankind can by no means ſpare 10 or 11 Tears 
their Lives in learning thoſe dead Languages, 10 arrive at 4 
rfelt Knowledge of their Own. e 
But by this Gentle man's way of Arguing, we ought not only to 
Maſters of Latin and Greek, but of Sa 


bngues, Nay, by the ſame way of Reaſoning we may prove, that 
MW: Romans and Greeks did not underſtand their oma Tongues, 
ecauſe they were not acquainted with the Welſh, or ancien Cel- 


Celtic, andiof the Latin @ much greater number. 
With much, beiter Reaſon 1he former Eſſayiſt ſeems torequire 


„e lil in the Old-Saxon , whence tis allow'd an all hands, 
. Body of our Tongue is really derivd. But we cannot agree 


2 exdeauour'd to force our Tongue in ever thing: tothe. Method | 


nifh, Italian, High- 
Dutch, Low. Dutch, French, the Old-Saxon, Wellh, R unnic, _ 
zothic, and Tflandicz ſince much the greater number of 
ords of common and general Uſe are deriv'd from thoſe ſeveral 


ic; there he ing above &00 radical Greek Words deriv'd from 


— „ err wt 
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| Tee was 415 us'd aul ſince the Meaning of Words is (e 


and not that of farmer Times. The Saxons, for example, 


by Fave ng Word now mtg 22 2 rhe Perſonal Names, bat 


Saxon Names, but ours bave not ſo much as one. He gives th 


Be 21 Abl. Wiregan. 
Fe . Declenſion agrees with the F rſt, only the Nominati 


7 as he math nh Word. 


The Renk , 
_ that FTE even ſo far as that, becauſe the hy Aid 
arora .anguage is almoſt entirely alter'd fince i 


ſome 2217 04% to be ſought from the Uſage of our i | 


we may 3075 8 Hicks) bad various Terminations to 1 
Node, at leaſt two in every Subſtantios Singular j whereas 


Tha'Dr. Hicks e fix ſeveral Dectenfions of 


three Numbers; ; 4 Singular, Dual, and Plural: We hay 
Dual Number,except perhaps In Both. To make 155 plazner, 
= ata the ſix Declenfions To that nk ants On 


8 b fast 


th The frff Seen which bes 155 Genitive Cafe; lf 
* ui Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genit 
Plural iz a, and the Dative in um „ 


= uy N Nom. S mitn Nom. Smithas 
ISVS? 1855 — 9 e xy FT 8. Gen, Smitha 

* 9 IR > JDar. Smithe „pat. Smithum 

"Y - Hingul, Accuſ. Smith © 1 | ene, \ Acc. © Smithas © 

rr __# Voc. Eala thu Smith - + Voc. Eala ge Smithas 

8 Abl. Smith, Ft Abl. Smithum. 


ni ſecond Declenſion is Jens; whaſe Singular Number 

a in the Nominatzve, their Genitive, Datzue, Accuſati 

and Ablative in an, the Nominative Plural in an, G 
e ina, Dative, um; ; 45, Witega, 4 Prophet. 
13 Ff Nom. Witega 

n — r 

. Dat. Wit 5 

8 Sing. Acc. S f 1 

voc. Eala thu Witega 


| * 55 


Plural ends in u; as Andgit the Senſe, ; 
e Nom. Andgir Y T Andgiu 
een. Andgites 3 aul 
e. aa 1 Andgitum 
: Sing. e 3 Fan. Andgitu 
Voc. Eala thu Andy N Tala ge Andgitu 
Abl. Andgite. Andgitum. 


Tre fourth Declenſion has the fande Variations as 1 e 
ccept that the Nominative Plural is N ſame as the 


11. nt fb Declenſion agrees nb the þ . except that the Gent 


a5 in Wiln, a Maid. en e Gi 
„Vom. Wiln m 
(en. Wilne 1 

—_ = | Dat. Wilne a 2 1 

Sing. Acc,” Wiln a "MX IL 


voc, Baia, thn Win 
Abl. Wilne. K 1 


The fio xth- Declenſion has 15 West ve Singalat in in u, PR 5G 


e Nom, Sunu 92988585 7 

(an. Suna | Swi) 1.545 > 35k | i 

Dat. Sunn Sunum mn wy tak 

408.) Accs 8Sunu ö UT Suna . © 85 2 WY 

"oh voc. Eala thu ITY A Eala ge Suns LE, 155 

has Able Sunu. by Sunum. ang 

The Ad Boer, or Qualities, 12 as much from thoſe 7 in our 
aber preſent Language; for their Termination; — | 

Far Gender; that is, ";he ſame Termination is for the M 


culine and Neuer, but. 4 different for the Feminine ; 
God, good. 


Maſculine and Neuter. | The e | 


Nom. God _ _ bonus, bonum. 
Gen. Godes _ 4 P 


sing. Hat. Godum B : Godne 
NS + Acc. Godne, God * 4. C3 Gode © 5 520 
r rn Bode? | ont not 
Abl. Godum. | F - ; Godre. | 2.4 
Nom. ' Gode. | doni, bonz, bona, _ | 
(Gen. Hor N 

Dat. um | | | 
Plural. YAcc. Gode © | Se N75 RE 
Voc. Goode 5 \ ' Wd 88 18 1 

Abl. Godum. | . = $414 : 


We might, give you var ions Inſtances more of the my 1775 
rence between the old Saxon and modern Engliſh Tongue; 
t theſe muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it ts ſo great, that 
Saxon can be no Rule 10us ; and that to underſtand ours, ibere 
10 need of knowing the Sa roh. And tho” Pr. Hicks muſt IE 
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„ 
allow'd to have been a very curious Enquirer into tboſe Obſolete 
Tongues, now out of uſe, and containing nothing valuable, yet it 
does by no means follow (as is 2 from what has been ſaid) tha i 
we are not oblig'd to dertve the Senſe, Conſtruction, or. Nature of i 
our preſent Language from his Diſcoveries, But it is the preſem 
Tongue that is the only Object of our Conſideration, as it matter 
not fo the underſtanding of that, "whether we know that Kine j; 
derry'd from Cowin, or Swine from Sowin, Time iudeed has an 

entire Dominion over Words,as well as over all other Production 
of Human Kind, Thus in our Language, as well as in all others, 
Words have extreamly vary'd from their Original Significations, i 
Thus Knave ſignify'd originally no more iban a Servant, Vil 
lain, @ Country Steward, or Villager : Yet, | fear, if you ſbou 
call a Man Knave, or Villain, it wou'd nor much appeaſe bi 
Cboler, o tal him, that theſe Words (fome Hundreds of Dan 
fouct) bad a very harmleſs Significatioun. 
Aur proper Deſign, therefare, is to convey a Grammatical 
Knowledge of the Language we now ſpeak, from whatever Spring 
and Sources deſcending down to us, in the moſt ealie, familiarf 
and compendious Method that we cou'd poſſibly find out. Ny 
.cou'd we by any means be diverted from this generous Aim, | 
any poor Ambition of ſeeming Skill'd in the Foreign Terms of th 
. old Grammarians ; and tho' we haue not rejected them out of Co 
tempt of Learning (as they call it) or of the Languages fro 
which they are der iu d, yet we cou d much leſs reſotve to ſacrifi 
the Eaſe of our Learner ton Cuſtom ſo injurious to the genen 
 Progrefs of thofe, who are deſirous to know the Grammar of thei 
own Mother-Tongue ozly. $62. EN 
To this End, we haus been at ſome Pains to put all theRules i 
10 as ſmooth and ſonorousVerſe as the Nature of the Subject wou 
bear; and we hope, that this has been far from giving any Obſa 
rity to the Senſe ; but to give them the greater Light, under es 
we have added an r e in Proſe, according to be May 
ken by that learned Feſurte Alvarus, in his Grammar, which. 
not only us d in almoſt all the Schools of Europe, except Englani 
but commended by Schioppius, as the beſt practical Grammar 
_ the Latin Tongue, Jt couꝰd not be avoided, but that fome | 
them muſt run leſs harmoniouſly than the reſt, but we believe i 
number of them is not great, Ah "10h. 7 
Mie baus never met with any ſolid Objet ion againſt. this Wi 
(except ſome Peoples Inability yo do the like) becauſe, indeed, i 
Excellence. is in the very Nature of the Thing. For Verſe zs ji 
wore eaſily learnt,and better retain d, than Proie ; and Englil 
Verſe, by Reaſon of the Rhimes, yields a greater Aſſiſtance to 
|: 5 | : Team 
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We -2rner than Latin Vexſe, one end of a Verſe recalling the 0tber. F 
Author of good Reputation confirms our Opinion in tbeſe Words. 
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7 n Men paid great Reſpect to the Poets, who gave them ſo | | 
1 W-lightful an Entertainment, The Wiſer Sort took this op- 1 
of Wortunity of Civilizing the reft, by putting all their Theolo= | 
nl ical and Philoſophical Inſtructions into Verſe, which being 3 
85 rarnt with Tleaſure, and retain d with Eaſe,help'd to heighten 
4 preſerve. the Veneration already, upon other Scores, 1 
yy aid to the Poets. 12 „ An ee e ee F 5 8 1 
E bis meant the Child, or Learner will be obiig 10 burthen 
ri Liemom with no more, than is abſolutely neceſſary to. the | 
„owiedge of the Art be fludies, © 45 0 
7:1. Nothing being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Knowledge F 
12 thing, than a clear Method, we have taken peculiar cars bf 
1 i Edition 10 obſerve all the Rules of Method. Ve beginn 
* ith what is firſt to be learnt, that what follows may be under- [i 
pod ; and proceed thus Step by Step, till we come ti the Jaſt and tf 


oft difficult, and which depends on all that goes before it. We 


* 


4 in that, we bape, no Teacher of any tolerable Capacity, will 

d any Difficulty..that may not be ſurmounted by à very little 
plication. The Notes hade been pleaſantly miſtaken, ii a 
an that ſbould have known better things, for ſuch Commentd. _ - 


CY 
mo 34 


170 we re duc d the Terms,which are plain and obvious, into as ſmall Þ 
1 number 4s was conſiſtent with Perſpicui iy aud Diſtindtion ; for > | | 
Eu being the teaching only the preſent Engliſh Tongue, 
„% Regard to any Term whatſoever, which had not an ime 2 
„late Regard 10 that : By this means we believe we may ſay 1 
i we haue deliver d the Learner from ſome. Scores of Har 1 
„eds, mpos'd in other Gramm ars. 03 
is The Text is what is only meant to be taught in the gle _ 


aof Judgment and Learning, but are not to be taught 1b 


5 "Es x the Dutch 8 put 10 moſt of the Claſſics, 7, e. 
506 Explanation of obſcure Places, 10 Expreſſions, hard Words 

) 9-27 1045 Readings; whereas theſe Notes conſiſt of more difficult A 
g 4-77:e5 into Grammar in general; or ſometimes contain 4 Ny 
9 , * of Particulars in the Text, and at other times ſbew the 1 
| 5 | leg) between the Grammar of the Engliſh, and that of be 
aug tin Tongue: AI which muft be of great Uſe to Alen of Wo- ' 
mM W's Beginner, whoſe Head cannot be ſuppos'd ſtrong enough 6 
ve ti Diſquiſitinos of 107 kind. "9 * 5 . | 0 
„eving taken theſe Precautions inthe Grammar, we thought f 
See, oblig'd to purſue them through ile reſt of the Arts con- A 
% bi Volume; in which we have bad a peculiar Regard i 
a he Truth of each, without any Reſpe 10 ſuch Books * ve 
| een : 


FE” ke Preface. 

| boy 3 in the P oſſaſſi on of the Schools., Poor, | Rhetoric 
23d Logic 21 2 taught in m "Refortr o 8 
Lenroing in Europe, in the Latin Toßg : Hl was, therefor, 
| to our Deſign of ere e . Engliſh Scholar a 
be ſbou d Toſe no Advantage which thoſe enjoy, wbo make their fri 
. Tourt t the dead Languages. Nay, we may without . ſa, 
that no Public School in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equi 
z0 what we give here. We have ſeen Al that have been taugh;i 
and wot one of them proceeds any farther; than the Art of Vert 4 
ſfying, by teaching the ſeveral Quantitzes of Words, and what cali 
- ſort of Verſe requires. But this is the Art of making Poetaſten 
01 Poets; of giving a Taſte of Numbers, bur not # the ſubI:m WM 
Beauties of the Authors they read, which are of the fir m 

77 Tears 7 in teaching Schools,are the worſt Judges inthe 2 

c very Authors they teach. If Poetry be at all to be ſtudy 

5 hu which there are a thouſand irreffagable 1 ough 
we cou d ever bear of. In this Art of Poe Ne . we hauf 

fix'd the Rules of every fort of Poetry, which e agreat Di 

minution in Time of bad ts; and we rad fai tber, 

pe have not perfetHly obtain'd, we may venture to ſay, thi 

we are nat far from it. | 

The General Rhetorics of the Schools in En gland meddle on 
the Cultiuat ion Invention. We know ſome ing 


tude ; by which means we often find, that thoſe w Tooth | 
fo. be truly taught, which yet it bas never been in any Schools the | 

765 yen a Standard of the e of of our Tongue, abi 

45 Iy witb the Tropes a Figeres of of Words and Sentences, bug ney 


nious Men have di Tr: putting any oy e on . 
of that Faculty; Lo ay reſts, that we og oft do in this 
the Touth o Antiquity 420 In their GymnaRt ic Exerciſes ; 1 
Raid not till they were Men of confiaxa'd Strength and Robuſine 
but began in a more tender Age * make their Limbs F 
Wu 10 knit their Sinews and Nauen that they ſbou'd be withou 
neſs, which 75 *d not be remov'd bye late Application to il 
rt. Thus by uſing Touth early to a Methodical Invention, Ex 
ciſe and 7 25 give a Readineſs and Facility in ſeeing m 
al Subjelts will afford of Uſe to Perſuaſion, 15 57 N 
to that way of thinking, will not eafily find oute 
Mie may farther venture to ſay, ilat very few 560 in Euro 
© can boaſt ſo juſt a Logic, clear d of the old Jargon, and deliveri 
the direct way to Truth, not to uſeleſs rang les. Thu was dre 
| 24 by a very eminent Hand from Mr. Lock, Father Malebraod 
Meſſieurs of Port-Royal, and ſome others, tho we have u 
tur d . it you ſomething ſorter than it 1 in * Oriete 
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[ The le 25 well as old 
unarians, have given us vari- 
Definitions of this very uſeful. 
That of a certain Author ſeems 
ive, when he ſays, Gram mar is 
rt, of Speaking ſince tis plain 
ſtery of it, is of more. Conlee, 
ein Writing 3 the Soleciſms of 
kr Diſcourſe paſſing: unheeded, 
they would be monſtrous in 
ing. Of this er we ny 
cad Mr. Lock. 4 
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Judicious Mr. 
rammar is 
the Relations of 
Fon, with 1 2 
and Ort hography in Writisg, lien 
cording to 2 7 6x. ſed thoſe whoſe 


age we learn, 


for Accent, (Which! is a Thing ox Art 
which no body alive 3 


1 luce i relates to the e e 


1 came omir: the Learned — 


* he had: 221 7 
of Words, not Things, and Quantity 


=— 2 The Engl Grammar, with Notes. 
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Por in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, this Art conii 
The Second is pi 


che various joinings of che Thin compoſe the Fourth. 


- ought, in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider'd, andi 
thoſe Rules, which Induftry and Obſervation have been al 
to furniſh, laid down in ſuch a manner, that the Underſtan 


Pineſs of ſeeing his Book) contains | Ig, or the Derivation of Wa 


more durable and permanent, as well | Words. Orthoepy directs the 


/ £2] Into four Parts the Learn'd this Art divide: 
Ae Firſt. 20 Letters is preciſely..ay/d gm. 
De yecond does e Syllables Enz 
We Third the various Rules of Words comment; 
I᷑0V be Fourth it /elf oz Sentences does ſpend. 


of LETTERS, LLABEES, WOR DSand SENT ENC 
| uc'd by the various Conjunctions bf 
FHirſt; the different Union of the Second begets the Third; a 


In the perfect Knowledge of theſe four Heads conſiſts if 
Whole Art of GRAMMAR. © + + | 


* * 


Letter deing (evidently che Foundation of the Whali 


ing of the Learner being in ſome meaſure inform'd of t 
Reaſonsof Things, may not — through this Book to ſo 
tle purpoſe, as to learn only a feœã Words by rote. 9 


Jing of the Voice, not the Nuantity.) Manner in which Men make uk 
We think ir the moſt extenſive De- them to expreſs their Thoughts, 
Enition we have met with ; but, in- | Tz] Others divide Grammar 
gced, every thing is extraordinary | the following manner; as Ort 
# his Author's Book. And We graphy, or the Art of true Spell: 
Axe pleas d to find, that ours (Which | Orthoepy, or exatt Pronunczati 
Was made before We had the Hap- | as to quantity and Accent-; Et 


2 , 
5 % 


LY 


the Senſe of it, But to Speak, 18 to | ro diſcover the Nature afid Propi 
xplain our Thoughts by thoſe | of ſingle Words; and Syntax, 
ens, which Men have invented to join Words agreeably in Senteaj 
chat End. We find the moſt conve- Orthography, or Spelling, has = 
nent Signs,” are Sounds, and the tion to Letters, both to the Knd 
Mice; but becauſe theſe Sounds are ledge of their Figures, and the Soul 
tranſient, and paſs away, Men have | expreſs'd. by them, and: the pin 
Invented Other Szgns, to render them them together to form Syllables 


as vifible, or Objects of the Eye 3 nunciation of Syllables, as to 
which are the Characters in Writing, Length or Shortneſs : — TJ 
eall'd by che Greeks +ypduun]a, | Derivation, regards | Words ;* 
hence our Term of Grammar is Syntax, Sentences, 23: wall 
geriv'd; Two Things we may conſi-- Mr. Fobnſon, in his Gramm. 
Ae in theſe Siga: The firſt, what Commentaries, much better?“ 
they axe by their Nature, that is as | © hence there ariſe four Fat 
Sounds, and characters. The ſecond, 5 Grammar. e ct 
Their Significatzen ; that- is, the of the ſeveral Parts bf Spe 1 


* 


Of which there no Diviſion can be found + | 


. © — N 
d in conveying 
; 24 : £5 . 518 343 


Theſe Sounds to certain Characters we fix, 


14 


Which, in the Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty-ſix. 25 


df theſe Signs, Marks,or Characters, the Engliſſi Language 
es uſe of Twenty-ſix, as will appear from the following 


? Des... 5 


definitions, Accidents and Forma- 
ons. Syntax, which contains 
e Uſe of thoſe Things in Cou- 
ruction, according to their Re- 
tions. Orthography of Spelling, 
d Praſody ot Accenting in Pro- 
ünciation. Our 2 is 5 
reduc'd to thrs Orthograpby, 
pe natural Place is Arlt. as the 
ndation of the whole contains 
ers and Syllables, Analogy 
rds, Syntax Sentences, As tor 
ody, we preſume it falls more 
y (eſpecially in Engliſh) under 
Art of Poetry, as we have plac'd 
ft as much as relates to the Pro- 
iation of Proſe is taken in b 
ers, where their true Sound 
zht; and our Terms being more 
n and eaſy, and needing no Ex- 
nation, we have choſe to keep 
to them. | 1 
J There are other Definitions 
etters, as the following: A Let- 
may be ſazd to be, a ſrmple un- 
pounded Sound of, or in the 
e, which, cannot be ſubdivided 
any fimple, and is gene- 
y mark'd with « particular Cha- 
er, This Defigition we take to 
in two Particulars ; fir, tho? 
y Sound ought to be mark'd with 
roper and peculiar Character, yet 
he Corruption, or Primitive Ig- 
ance of the firſt Writers of our 


; 


; 


| 
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Modern Tongue, che fame Sounds are 


often expreſs'd by different Chara 
Rers'; and different Sounds are: 
mark*d by one and the ſame Chara 
Ger : In the next place, Letters ate 
the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds 
themſelves: For the Greeks ꝙ eiu 
Ulla is from Writing, and the L= 
ting Litera, from Izneando, (as lã 
nea it (elf) or [inendo ; fo that botiᷣ 
Words fignifie that which is mark d 
on the Paper. Bur if there be any 
Character, Sign and Mark, that does 
not expreſs a Sound entirely fimple,. 
but a Sound compos*dand compound 
ed of two or more, and is refoluble 
into as many, it is not ſo proper 


ly a Letter, as an Abbreviature x 


feveral Letters, or 2a Contraction of 
them into one Note or Mark,contain-- 
ing in ir ſelf ſo many Letters, as ics 
Power contains fimple Sounds, This: 


is plain in the Latin &, x, the 


Greek E, I, c, and many others 
ſufficiently known; for they are 
compos d of (et,) {cs „. (4 9 (2, J 
(er,) Oc. On the contrary, a ſim- 
ple Sound, thoꝰ ĩt be expreſs d perhaps 
by different Characters, yet it is do 
be eſteem'd but one Letter: For 
(ib, ) (ph,) no leſs than g, 0, and f. 
are but ſimple Letters. 
[41 The chief Inſtruments of 
Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, are the 
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"ts Engliſh Gra 
the Thro t. 


nes, ind-pi 
Tougue, Noſtrils,” Li mg at 
Parts f the Mouth, The Breath, or 


that 22 inſpir d or breath'd 


into ug blown. from the Lungs 
— he ind pipe, which fur- t 
ailhes the Marter of the Voice or Pi- 


ſcourſe. 
fion of this Air or Breath, ariſes the 


Variety both of Tones and Articu- For if, when we 


lation: And this Variety comes not 
from the Lungs, but from other 
Cauſes, as wile 

all the Variation Which Sounds re- 


ceĩve from the Lungs, is only from the Wind-pipe are leſs ſtrerch'd, 
more lax, it is Whiſperi 


the different Force, With which they 


end out the Breath, by Which the 
Voice becomes more or leſs ſonorous ſity; or Variation; but only th 
pn loud ; for the Lungs perform in which we call Vowels,halt Voy 
Speech the Office of the Bellows in half Mutes (and ſuch as derive rhe 


The Organ. 


I —— Abe bans obſery'd, 


that we cannot fo much as talk with. | | | 
che Concurrence of. twelve or | cuſſion: nor is their Sound in | 
thi 2 Noſe, | Speech different trom What i it i 


arceen ſevera! Parts, as 
, Teeth, Palate, Jam, I. 


alen, Lungs, Muſcles i 7 he beg, Þ 1 


Diap: braugme, and Muſctss 0 the | 
Bly; by: T have 5 to e 


ny Part, bur What is immediately 


Dncern'd in the formation of Sounds, Pipe. 


the Obſervation of the Manner of 


which, leads the Obſerver to certain 
uſeful Concluſions in the Subject we gi 


treat of. Farther Enquiries into other | 


Parts concern'd more remotely in 


Speech, have little but Amuſements 
here, tho of Conſequence in the Con- 
templation of the admitable Oo 
of Nature. þ 
e Variety of Tones (chat i is, a8 
far; as they relate to Gravity or A- 
Cucenelſs, flat or ſharp) 1 from 
10 Wind- pi Pe. For as à Flute, the 
nger and ſmaller ir is, the .more 
zctce or ſharp, or Ae the Tone; 
and the la! er and ſh zorter; the more 
grave and big the Tone is, that ĩt g 1 
ves. The > Aro holds good in 355 
Wind- pipe (whence, at leaſt, in ſome 


Meaſure, ariſes the Variety of Tones 


in the Voices of ſeveral Men; or even 
of the ſame Men in 2 Parts 


dt their Ages) but chiefly from che Lo 


S 4 
#= 21 . 


For from the various Colli- 


: Lerns, or Knot of the Throat | 


* 


the Reaſon of the Difference ben 


and Wind- pipe (that is, by reaſo 
anon be cvident. For their Ex 
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the Tone of the voice is more or. 
grave or acute, as the ſmall C 
the Throat opens . or leſs; 
his 3s the Seat of all nen A 
ations. 
Prom tha fame seat muſt wel 


a gentle Whiſper, and loud 1 
peak, we mal 
ion of the Th 


remul lous Concu 


on); ĩt produces 


ſpeaking; but when the Throat 


Letters are not capable of Th OT Di 


ſelves from half Mures : ) For b, 
or k, are ſimply Mutes, and 8 
| Aſpirares never admit of that 


2 Whiſper, +. 
To this Head we may refer 
xſeneſs, often the Companio 
Catarrhs, which hinders that 
cuſſion of the Throat, and the Wi 
1 
The Articulation of Words, or : 
Formation of the ſeveral Letters, 
ns when the Breath has paſt | 
Throat; and is almoſt wholly 7 
form'd by the Noſtrils, % 
Tongue and Lips. Tho' theie M 
marks ſeem out of the Way to 
Common Reader, yet a Judici 
Maſter will find it worth his with 
to ſtudy this Point thoroughly. 
by knowing what Letters are 
med by the Mouth, * Th 
Lips, c. the Maſter may gl 
great Light to the Learner 1 
Art of Spelling, ch perhaps wee is © 
certain. Rule of it =” 
cauſe in 5 Notes ys 5 + 
how brow tore N Conſonal 
it wou'd * 2b n 
. the ing _ for 1 
enter into the Enquiry, who wann 
ORE of rr and what! 
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tion had the Honour of firſt enjoy ing 
this Benefit, yet that I may nog holy 
diſappoint ſome, who may expect 
18, I ſhall in a very few Words let 
m xknow, That the Chineſe are al- 

wid the Palm in this Particular; 
their firſt King Fobz,. who tiv*d 


d wh ich . ſo re — 


the World, that is, all that 
rid which was then known, that 
e may reaſonably make another 
iry after the Original of Letters 
: r bither Parts of Alia, Bape | Þ 
J ope. 
| s — able from the 
0 | ES, that Hiero- 
1 Parts che firſt 
ys anner of Writing, and even prior 


th Moſe f; the Pyramids and Obe- 
je . 


171 reat 

1 ature, while” yer the Hrattires ber, as ſome- have vainly, agai 

wg ere in Slavery to the Egyptians, the Stream or full Tide of Cuſto 

* i Conſequence not very well attempted; but to explain and de 
1 alify” for inventions ſo 3 ver Rules about that which MY 
i 3 judicious. have, and according to | thoſe Ern dt 
m_ ; Whether cad mas and the P bans- 12 Miſtakes Which Uſe, the * 
4 Tearn'd L ETTERS fron the ol able Rule and Right of Speak 
3 t Or their Neighbou s of |. Writing, has conſecrated, fit 

1 d Saniari may be a Que- an ma — 6. wopu'd be as uſele 

ml the Er r fingula r. „ T 
i» : 

= K : os - 

4 hes 99 08 — — — 7 ; 

* 4 | 1 ö | 1 
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ters is more likely to have infor off 
1 chem, than the MHerqglyphic, 'F 
But when or whereſoever 


P nici. an as this Art, I th c 
ir is generally d, chat Cadn 
the Son of ener, it brovgh: | 


ters into Greece, whence in ſu 
| quent Ages they of hag over all i 


F OPE., 


E 
8 
Oo 
8 
1 
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That as the E of the Arti 2 
late Sounds was to expreſs the v8 
„rent Ideas and Thoughts of the 
fo it is certain, that one Letter wif 
intended to fignzfie only one Soul 
and not, as at preſent,now to expr 
one Sound, and then another; wh 
7 brought i in that Confuſion, th 
wo render d the Learning of on 
ern Tongues extreamly difficul 

| 2 reas if the various Sounds wil 
antly expreſs d by the ſame' 
. a ical Letter, more than half ü 
culty wou d be remov' d. 
. Bur fince we are not here to! 
form, or indeed make a new Alph 


I N 
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Under two "Heads theſe Letters ſtill are e plac? 170 
| The Ferit holds Vowels, Conſonants the "Laſt. 4b 


Heſe Twenty- fix Letters are naturally divided into two 
ſorts, which are eall'd Vowels and Conſonants. Vowels, or 


— fect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Excellence than 
n baants, as Sounding by themſelves, and giving the later 
wu Sounds, juſtly demand our firft Conſideration. 

", IA /ow2], therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 
be Throat, and can be pronounc d without the * and 


ing of any other Letter to it. 


A Vowel by #t ſelf compleat is found, 


5 Made in the Throat, one full a 70 G. 

ro! Hive Letters we can only Vowels c $A A uit F . 
Alpk For A, E, I, O, U contain them 4. 723 
to 7] In Exgliſh we ha ve but theſe five Marks, or Charafters 
d dWhcle perfect Sounds call'd Vowels, a, e, i, a, u, and y at the 
1 * of a Syllable for i, which is onſy a different Figure, but 


rely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 


ea e, they are uſually: long, but RAY Thort in al other 
d, itions. | FD nn 
or Ft 2347.9 x0) Th | 
Y En * Cots WIE" 
5] It ĩs of uſe to obſerve, char Lips, the Tongne, the Palate ; which 
ſeveral ſorts of Sounds us'd in | yet cannot make any one perſect 
king, which we call Letters, Sound but by the ſame opening of the 


torm'd in a very natural man- 
For. firſt, the Mouth is the 

n that forms them, and we ſee, 
— are ſo ſimple, and unmixt, 
there is nothing requir'd, but 
pening of the Mouth to make 
underſtood, and to form diffe- 
Sounds. Whence they have the 
nes of Vowels, or Voices,” or Vo- 
Sounds, On the other ide we 
> that Mer: are others, whoſe 
nunc ation depends on the parti. | 
r Application, and Uſe of every 
of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the 


[6] 


Mouth; that is to fay, they can on- 
iy ſound by their Union with thoſe 
rſt and only perfect Sounds; and 
theſe are call'd Conſonants,” or Let- 
rers founding w TY w_ Letters. 
we u the Characters 
Kn eg 51 hat there is not 
the ſame Number of Vowels in all 
Languages, and yet all Nations al- 
moſt agree, that there are more * 
ferent Sounds of ewe ls, than th 
have common nen to 114 


mem. es 


Nen LL 


13 


tain to the perfe 


ten taulk, as in Aſcbham and ſeveral other Writers betd 


C 
Y beſides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (1) or 


1 | n _ 25 k ** 
ammar,. with Notes. 
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b each of theſe, iwo different Sounds belong ; 
One that is ſhort, another that's long; 
Five double Vowels add, to fill the Vocal Tbrong. 


Each of theſe five has two diftig& Sounds, that is, à loi 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made lo 
by adding (e) at the end, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete ; 2 
Pipe z Rob, Robe; Tun, Tune: To theſe we muſt add ff 
double'Vowels,. compounded each of two af theſe. . To offi 

Knowledge of this, the Learner mi 
firſt be taught the true Sounds of, theſe five Vowels, as ti 
lie ſingle, and each by it ſelf; for that is the Guide to ai 
rive ſafely at all their Variations. 
Bieſides the long and ſhort, 10 (A) does fal! 

und that's broad, as in all, ſhall and call; 
And in all Words, that end in double (L) 
A Wall, and Stall; in (1d), as bald will ell: 
Betwixt a double (V) plac'd and (R, 
As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warme 


in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sour 


from the Ancient Spelling; which, ev'n in the Days of Quet 
Elzabeth, added a (u) after it, as in talk, it being then WI 


ther double () generally a broad open or full Sound, as 
has in Words ending in (d), Oe. but when the double (1) 
parted in the middle of a Word it is pronounc'd ,ſhott, 
Sballow, Tallow ; tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt 


() and(7), and likewiſe in Waſh, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. 


A) is ſhort when ſingle Conſonants conclude, 5 R 
r iwo of the ſame into the middle intrude, 


pr ſeem in Sound obtain the middle Part; 


a , 


oh: dit But yes the final (e) do's length to theſe impart. - 


3. 


For this Reaſon Tam of Opinion f If therefore we make this Divi 


(fays our learned Dr, Wallis) that 
they ought to be diſtinguiſh'd into- 
theſe three claſſes; Gutteral, or 
Throat-Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds 
of the Palate; and Labzal, or Sounds | 
of the Lips, as they are form'd either 


of che Voyyels according, to 
Number of vocal Sounds, as well | 
them in our Time, (as We our 
then will their number be Nine, 

Three in the Throat, three in 


by the Throat, the Palate, or the Lips. 


| Palate, aud three in the Lip, 
cording to che three ſeveral Dep 


T- ] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, as Bat, can, far, 
ſhort; and when two of the ſame: Conſonants meet in 
middle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and 


1 n F | | - 1 + WS 
I W a ſingle Conſonant in the middle Sounds double, as. in 
1 „ Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes two Conlo, 
" 0 that end a Word, as 5/48, paß, &c. But ſilent (e) ef 
hefe tuo Conſonants, lengthens the (a), as paſte, &c. 


(A) Jtill we long moſt juſtly do ſuppoſe 5 : 
In Words which but one Syllable compoſes: - 7 


3 the Whenever ſilent (e) is in the cloſe. * 
to a And when in ih end of Syllables, tis knu mn 
1 Ia words that haue more Syllables than one. 


able with (e) at the end, as male, fate; late, & e. but this 
2: natural Effect of ſilent (e), which always gives length to 
'foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when 
t is ſhort, tis likewiſe long in the ends of Syllables in 
rds of many Syllables; as Cradle, Ladle, &æc. "STM 


No common Ward in (a) can e er expire, 5 778 


. 86 36 WIT; 
4 is obſcure, or not 'plainly pronounc'd, in the Word 
n.. la, eu Ra 

one but proper Names end in this Vowel; except theſe 


' ® * 


„ea; the laſt Word ĩs out of uſe. To 


Bin leaft it ſelf, yet ſometimes it it found 

J leng then ev'n'its own preceding Sound, 3 
As we in Scene und Glebe, and others find, 
But (eit moſtly of the ſhorter kin. 

But then its Sound 7s always clear expreſt,  ._ 

As in Whet, let, Well, met, and Reſt. by 10 

„ ö BEEN ES TOTES 1. $41 2 


anners of opening the Mouth ; | the French generally do . their (e) 
is, by a Larger, middle, and'lefs | when follow d by (a) in the Word 
ree r x, it in thoſe three | Entendment, | tho* ſomething ſhar- 
es Or SEALs, | En 

8] We generally pronounce («) | uſual Sound in our Tongue comes 
2 more ſinall and ſl r | neareſt to the French Neuter, or apen 


ad, than moſt other Nations; as (eh as in the Wotds Etre, Tete, &c. 


- 


rt, "of ef tbei/owel (E. rents 2) 

. [9] (E) As of different Sound, and various Uſe, * 

2 Silent in ſelf, all Vowels does prude 
* 


— 


) ſounds long, ſmall, and ſlender, 18, Wide of ode 


per and clearer ; or perhaps its moſt 


FE 


en in (ea), which yet found (e), as Lea, Plea, Flea, Pea, Sea, 
8 5 Pe} 


* „ 
enn 
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The Sound of this Fowe? is differently expreſed; an 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other vo 
for, when ſilent it ſelf, it lengthens them all, but is ſei 
long it ſelf, or lengthen'd by it ſelf in Words of one, or ui 
„ TUO OTE 377 MEN IRS 


- b 


S % * 
«> . # & * j 


* . Sound 1 always ſhort, bowe er expreſt BREED 

A444, fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt; 

> © Unleſs made long by ſilent final (e, 
«>>... or double (e) in Form or Sound it be. 


" = 
: ** 4 74 


8 _ SONY; as * 
Sw EEC: dia. . RIC TRRS 


A fingle Conſonant at the end after ſe) makes it ſhort, i 
Bed, fret, Den, &c. two or three Conſonants at the end ai 
it does the ſame; ( t) as left, (1d) as held, (lm) as Heim, Wil 
as help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as deut, bent, (pt) as 
(rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rt). as jerk, (m) as Term, (1 
Hern, (rt) as pert, (ſo) as Fleſb, (sk) as Desk, (t) as Re, lll 
ble&.' | The Sound of (e) expreſs'd by (ea) in the midd 
ſeveral Words is ſhort; as already, Beard, Bearn, (a Chi 
Weather, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneſt, Earth, (i 
all deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from 
. Fealous, Leachery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pear}, Peaſant, I 


* 


or, ready, Seamſtreſs, ſpread, and many moree. 
It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens it ſelf in Wa 
of one Syllable but in theſe -fixteen Examples, F ud sa 


r TTY a 8 rr 
1. Bede, 9. Mede, a Country. 
2. Pede, C Proper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake or Fent 
3. Pere, 2,7) *es 23, Arte, Mere. 
3; . Ere; before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 
6. Slebe, Land. 134. Scheme, a Draught. 
4 Glede, a Kite. CET: f | 15. phere, a Glohe. | 


* 


* — 


n 
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To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, were, ii 
where, tho* by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, on 
found the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. | 


1 2 P woos WEanmin.. 2 
A e +3 "—__ 
* 2 ** 


e 
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in ITE > 249 005.7 BETS F - EE [+ » 44+ 49 . Me" 55 | v.32 32 
or as the Ir ali ams do their (a). But with a clear and acute Sound, 
Fet not like the fat or groſs (a) of | the | French (e) Maſeuline : bu 
© the Germans, which if long, we ex- ſcarce ever has the obſcure So 
reſs by (au) or (am), or if ſhort, | the French (e) Feminine; we 

y ſhort (o). I | when ſhort (e) goes before ( 


* 


[ This vowel is pronounc'd in Vertue, and Stranger. 
20 1 
| 7 | L101 


r 


W 


o 
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— ett 
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Z . = _ * 
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Adberes 


Auſtere. 
n dee 
Cobere. 
„Comple te; - 

Concede. 

Coner E te 5 

Convent. 


Greve, Lord: 


, Intercede, mediate. 


Apogee. : 3; FRY 


BY b. HMeen e. . as 
Por ortrevs. „ 


; 19. Precede. 


7... 


Impede, to . „ 25. Saenſe lee 
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Words of more than one Iyllable, the 2 * me cad 
gens theſe Worth a | 


17 9 2 21 6 #3 36.4 
Intervene. be LY oe 


* — Creed. 


0% A 
21. Replete. 

22. Nr. 
een 4 
A 


26. Supreme. n 135 1 120 


MJ 


ote, That complete, ARA: extreme, ſupreme, are oke 
compleat, repleat, extream, ſupream z but fince they are 
both ways, I wou'd not omit them, tho? they, 8 
belong properly tothe following Rule. 


When long, acute and clear (e) ſounds + we ſee,- 1 
As in ev-n, evil, be, me, we and gůe. 
Ea, ie and double fe) are found, „ es 
Sill to expreſs of (e) the . longer * Sound, * * 


uſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper 461 
(ea) in all Words where it does not ſound (a) ſhort, or (e) 
„ AS will be ſeen when we come to that improper double 
SE: 


0 7 


 Bifieges 12. Hint 20. Malen. 


23. 15. 


he Sound of 05 is lengthen'd 804 00 in theſe Words only, 
Conceii. 5. Either,” . 9. 2 | 
Conceive. 6. Neither. . et 
Decert, Inveigle. 11. . Weald, 13 EP 7 
Deceive. 6. Nceip t. 
7) lengthens the ee of @), or gives it that of double. 
n-theſe,- lei ; 2 
PT SLY 9  Cieling 3 11 Ge cet 
Believe. 10. Feld. Lief. ; 
Belief, _ 11. Fiend. 19. Liege. 


E: Bier, FIN Et 7 Frontier. , OM 21» Piece. L 3 5 
Brief. e 14. Grief. 45:2; 1 - No Pied mont. 10 5 
Caſbier. Grievance, - i Ye" Nee, 
| Chief. 12 wry 36 G . Fane. 35 8 24. Prieſt. 


2 

* 

_ 

3 
* = 

— 
© 
= 


A 5 ) 5 30. Sbrick, | "25 ; The,” 
25 *.* e . ” PE 48 They 
3 1 223 Held. 3 2 
ns Fiege. : Fx, 4D Fr 33. Thieves. 8 38. my 
2. Sbrieue. 1 RYE Thief, Nel 
In all other Words the Sonnd of (e) long Y >xpreſvi 
-_- double Vowel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed „&c. b o] SY 5 
1 O in Stranger is obſcure. Fe 0 
When (e) ends Words it bas no Sound at * 
Except in Words which we do proper call; 


- "Except it doubled be in Form or Sound. 
The 5s to this the Sole Exception found. 


JEN it ſelf, at the end of a Word, has now no proper $ 
of its own, as in make, have, love, &c. except in a vi 
zs urit with a ſingle (e to diſtinguiſh it from these; and 0 
Proper Names, as Pbæbe, Pene „Paſiphae, Gethſemanc 


5 | 8 Hs in-Epitopre, &c. ſor (e) ſimple is eldom elſe pronoun d at 


WE wou'd * be written by (ee), 


end of a Word, for. be, me, ſhe, s and des ſound | 


h 2313 , +I YU % 


9 © Whenter the Ae (O12 in 2 100. 
© Some of theſe Letters will expreſs't d. 
3 or, te, Happy; ey, as zn Key, 
Double (e) ice; ea, 4 in Tea. 8 rr 


1 Ne the ae Sodary is. at the end of: many werde 
| rently expreſs d ; firſt, and moſt commonly, by (0; as ha 
bot „ mercy 5 theſe words may be writ with (ze) or 0 as| 
riter 'pleales. 5 * 
2dly, By ey), in Angleſey, Balconty, Honey, Cockney; 
* Key, Ranſey, and many more; tho in beg 
to prevail in the omiffion of the (5). Et men 
Jah, The Sound of (e) at the end is expreſs'd by bee 1 
- InPhariſee, Saddiicee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Rute, and many me 
The Sound of (e) at the end is likewiſe ex prof ly (ea) 


%-- 


1 * in n ee, _ is 180 0 | . n AL * 7% ' 


j 0 5 825 In. obſcure „like the (e) Fe- 1:2 the, firit Syllable, was mT, tore Joi 


* * . n : — 521211 9 


21150 The, 1 this Ce) is they Words take, one, Wins, 8 155 


e the of the ſoregoing | are now Words of one I 
Conſonant; and very learned Mah | formerly: Diſ-ſyllables, . Word 
is of Opinion, that it had this Ori- two Sy llahles, ba- ke, b,, TM 
_ginal,” That it was pronounc d. bur ig that the firſt Vowelcerininamd 


miniac of the n ſo chat the 4 Wir obſcure Sound 9 1 


* 1 


R 


ere fer eee Aeg 200 


„ Voice oreg0ng. Length 3 bi Nom 'J 
Power rrimain bro | 


And ofter c) and thu ſpftning, 


ic ſilent (e Ae at the © ä N | 
does not on! . 0 ps LY 
ſten renders nd more it) as 44 —4 e 
Rag, Rage, Stag, 865 bay, ee 


5 SY Ions ok 4 
In Compound Wards: its Silence | (©); retains; tied bang 
Which in the Simp in the 4 end. nd. it ging Mod: ole ale 1 


does the ſame A in 205 middle {Nt Large 228 it 
$ (g) or (eas Ns ale. (Yor 3 fince 
nd.) are alwa ed hard, 20 K or ( G 0 


3 as fing, Ange, fn ing, ſwing „ "Kc" 5 gd: ad 


| 4 


il 1,0n4U, a ordof Word . 
bo The ſilent (e), . the ſame de > (VA); 75 Eu ls 


K \ Mets (e) is added to () (l and; () at the end of 
ds, becauſe the Genius of the Language dequires ich An 
viſe to (v) Conſonant or (v9), e: oy GONG follows 
eſame Word; as in Irv For, tq avoid the 
ourſe of too many Vowels, it's beter d 5 W 
Leable, Kc. to mark the diffintt 'Syllables” Ty (72). bg. | 
anow put (0, as Mercy for Mercee, Ard Bec 2 82505 | 


= 
* 3 Pn 
* 836 2 


—4 won 
In Compound worde, tho* ( 12 freer e 
1 or ev Ll ſilent, 19 BP be'Jo vis "711. 
* TE 
ds ws! Ta II1 3% 9 wo I + 4 


y little and lctl vaniſh'd ſo | it gfe 56 not Lis + join'd to choſeWords | 
that in the end it was totally | 
Qed, as the (e) Fminine of which is now its pyiicipsl 1c 
reneh oſten 1 is, the Quantity of cauſe the precedent . S yllab a 
vregoingVowel being preſery d, cher not long, or made; d 
ill the other Letters keeping 9 r 
Sounds, as if the (e) were like: ther Proot ok rhis ebndan» | |2 
to be pronouncid. And a ſtron- the old Poets e & I 
Argument of tliis is, that we ſee . 1 
mute (e vin the old Orchogra- [{Hon\ ot, dhe V. 
or Spelling perpetually annex d happens to the Exna 
any Words, in Which. it: is now! nige, boch in Verſe . Zeig! 
_ omitted, as Harke, Marke, But che: this rave. fel. 18,0 
Leafe, Waite, and —.— | founded, in our Times. | 
ore, o which Wor * from being ms no ge 
teaſon to im in, that it ſhauꝭd for . 
been join'ds if it had: pox jen hole Words wy 
5 Darke, Mar- ke, Se Ace. | Sy 15 og 
e For, s Plains i. ö 


4 


—— oat 


N 

5 N 
«0x 
+ "dp 


bg * Re * * . * , — 
0 1 « 1 | . \ de nm 
> 3 4 » Ni : | 
a * os ö 0 , of a * 
1 ö $ ' . ** 


e he not Aba et ot: leaſt ve 
Wiege be leſt —_—_ — bp EEE : 

Ords, namely, nine clofely, 1, where 5 m bey 
. at the of; 855 

ing it 4 abſcure 24 91125 3175 We 
3 ef, VEE Kill reaches 

48 = Tts Length an d Softneſs, eſe 4 — Dre e Sn 
intervene, as in Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are calld à Syll 


| W And half, cho. in reality they are two diſtin” Syllables, 


Plain from our Verſes. BEE WE Bs ary 


* 1219 When (n) conclidles's n the (ey: obſtiure; -0 
8 pou : 5 Nie dap 0 Sound at dll . 5 


"Ik e Sound of (e) before (a) at the end of a Word is . 
obſcure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Heaven, by 
en, beaten, &c. and this 18 ſo plain, that in Verſe they are! 
always us'd for Words of büt one Syllable. But pro 
Names r are an Weeptior to c 
2 Eden, Eben, &r. 60906] i to e 
ien fre) cbt! Bense wen e eee 

Sa mien - Bifore the (i) wad (u), it moſtly proves. 


A 2 


"The $ | | of. le) after (r) is ſilent, or paſſes into a pre! 5 
| dent () obſcure; as Fire, ſounds ,. ur; Deſire, Deſi: ur ʒ 1 
mo- ur; Mare, -a 3 Kere, Re-ur, &c. The ſame hold 
Acre, Maſſacre, M, ſeagre, Maugre, —_ 

«4,1 When (s) at 10 end of Plural Words is found, 


bo 40 Shan aha _ 05 _ 10 e 


et, Th: eee <> Go wantity 01 1. benever there 3 is ie 
rhe? ng Vowel, which it long Conſiderations, it is redundant, 
before, remains ſo, tho? that 05 oe cept when it follows (I), prect 
mute eY be pronounc'd, * — | by ſome other Conſonant, as in 
ſoften the n of (v 9 a (th), dle, candle, &c. here indeed the 
as bage, finde; breathe, areathe, is not ſo apparent as in the foll 
e, Wich that deing away; ing Inſtances, yet it has even here 
wou'd” be protioune'd' bug,” fink; obſcure Sound, and the ending 6 
91 wreath, Tfeeth, &c. 37%, To] ſonants cod not be prone 
_ (vw) 'Confonant from (u without it; nay, in Verſe the) 
8 rs 1.4 aß in have, crave, ſave, & c. ways make two Syllables: 80 
| hack wow elſe be bat; rau, ſui, | Dr. Wallis; who makes it het 
8c. but Tv part having now 2 certainly niſtaken; 
4 peculiar a r Character, it | he is perfectly in the right in! 
Ae 2 e that Trifle,Ts cle, Tabl., Nobl 5925 &c. un 
this mute 9 may be our Jr as ie obſerves: "here, the mute 
ä pes rather the obſbure F e) p 
6 * 


{ 


- 
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) is ſilent whefr(s) is added to end of Words im N 
h ſignifie more than one; as in Blades, Bader, Glades, 
5, &c. but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had ce 
to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (5) ĩ8 
added to hem that it Waker than 975 Thus in 
he, raker der ſtriker, &c. which you win ind anon to 
call, by way of EXcellenes, Words that affirm" ſome- 
of ſome Name, or Perſon. And the? the Affirmation 
Name are oſten written withche ſame Letters, as Trades 
ging many Trades, and trades, be nades; get, beſides 
Fenſe, the writing the Name with. a Capital or great 
er, and the Word of Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they 
t to be written) may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 
Wor muſt (e) final be omitted, cho' the SyNable, that goes 
re conſiſt of a double wel, as Houſe, Cleanſe,;-Diſeaſe,. In» 


„ Kc. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Pufſe, > © 
But (e) between two (Ss) at the nmz. LA 
Do's 10 the Ear a certain Sound commend ; 

Or elſe between c, g,ch, Z and 1 11 

1 ſtil another Syllable muſt expreſs., 


$2 YL AISTTLZT INT BI 1) 223 BIDDS £ 03G 
ut here it is to he noted, that Words that have the Jong 
), or (c) mingled in their Sound, (ec) theg makes another 
a diſtinct Syliable; as after (e) in Traces, Places, linde, Kc. 
r (eb) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &c. àſter (gin 
es, Sieges, obliges, &. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes,” 


* 4 . — ot 


* 


Fs, Roſes, &c. after (N in rates amates, ſurprizes, &c. 
Oo [rn of b vpe! 
ben (I) precedes ght, and nd. 2 oh 

þ 2 iT 


Gh, mb, gn, Id t: long will x ber 
e eee 


15 


#0355 9AM DOE ans mt StioGidaoT 
Fs for its being long when (e) fiken concludes che; Syliable, 
n tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general: RA 
e) ſilent after any other Vowel; the ſame will hold bf (e) 
r (0) in Fire, Dejire, &c. Examples of the foregoing Rule, 
oat Ns LwYl a Ca) . * N 


his mute Ce) in che middle of in che plural; Hosſej Houſes, &c. 
rds is ſeldom us'd, unleſs it was | [12] When (i] is ſhort, it ſounds 
he primitive Words a final (e), | moſt commonly like that of the (z) 
mAdyancement, changeable, Sc. of the French, and other Nations, 
a5 inal in Advance, C hasge, Kc. with the ſmall Sound; but when 
this (e) which is mute in words tis long, it is pronounc d like the 
he ſingular Number, is ſounded Grrek ND. Ro. 
£ : C 2 [ra] Shore 


are Nelibt, hie Mind, abend el 157 
Aefgu, mild, £ ldzexcent: bud, guild. bert, as "Os ta, 


Halt avi, quits; nt; mg Mes: ir i non aft: 42 ve 
PE} 2014" < e, e wi of (a3 dots ue, 


$67 11115 4 3 | my 

in it for in, as marreſolt 3 
019129 6 Te. F 2185 . for 74885 2 0G Wy | T. 
« *; 61 everent „arr. - at Py Varrel Bias, . 


Fos R(Ddrfore (er) and (on) Fal bunu: as (ve. 14 
ten es Aal after (ſt) the So the ſame will, 2 
am; mples are Bullion, Onion, Communion;' ' Hobrer, Cal 
Tanner, C. Celeſtial. Chriſtian, Combuſtion, e &e. 
10 it wan il tara. I is obſcpre in Goſſip. | 


08 25 A pe lile double (eh (i) does incline; 1 
ect in 8 and Shire, and 8 | 
Like (a) in Sirrah; ; but writ (ei) in Vin. 


wk alſo in appoint; boi l, broil,; joint, ke. 
$37 £510 © No" Engl, Word can end in naked dh 

Th It muft add (ehr in their Room place (9). 

Tbe 95 is added to G) in the Concluſion of Words, and 
Lofter put Itf their Room, 10 ze) is better aſter ) and 
yin brit} lee cre; bat, Tinh, be 50 
Tibalvek, n ele Words, puts (00 


A005 of 55 A. TITS P ul of the Towel (o. 


if 00 does expreſs three ſeveral ſe orts > Sound, 

As (o) in go, the Mouth ſtill opening round: 

Of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ſome, . 
And before (I) and fingle (m), except in Home. 


This Yowel expriles (0) pang in Roſe, (a) long in folh/ 

wo obſcure in nw an d ſome, Bic | 
eſe places Sounds' (0 becauſe theſe Words 
Orig jay 12 with a (% and not an ())). 
| ill is [hort, unleſs when it is found 

wy "RET all theſe my leng . ö vs 
I ben (o) aWordor Susbie — cloſe, 4 
1 N. eg. 1er 1 nen 074% 


i 
(3) 7 50 p A Abies 7 251 


T2] Short Ys: ronoundt Vie S2 7% b. ro cake 
5 1 To or 2 or fat Co, 4 Greel 325 Loa (a 


uy RT SOT mn 1 gt.: 22 | 
N E Ag T1 


- þ 
a 8 * 89 Ce 
* * FR 
* 
© 


©} 
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% does in go; bo, Jo, ſo; wo, no; ba, do, undo, bia; See. 
een it ends Syllables, as in glGriout, Ste-, c. excep- 
. as Body, codicile, 7 Kc. ene Sound of the fol- 
ng Syllable is doubled 1 5 


I ben (o) before double 4d) 1 Hare e, 2%, 
or elſe before (Id), as Scroll, bold, Goll A 
Before (It) as molten, Bolt; before n 1 
_ (Lift), as Bolſter, and ſeveral E 


xamples, When double (/) ends a Word, as T, Pol, Rok. 
oll, &c. but thaſe were Originally written with (on,, A 
retain the long Soiind/of the double Vowel.” (Id) as eld, 
, hold, Kc. before (Ii) and G as Belt bobs, ech her 


* „ Kc. „ , * 4 7 10 a FR. , X 5 ** 


Before (rd), tie); as ; Cord and Porze 7 
Ford, Sword and gord, and likewiſe —— Bd - 3 

Before (rm), (rn), (tt), as Storm + 7; 3 
Forlorn, e hort, and nber 2 «i 


ut ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, eee 
two w 4 of Pronunciation, the laſt HEB tl 
the firſt ſhort ſome Times, and at 1 Times th 2 Fo 
y; tho? the firſt way is che moſt * and true Quanicaty, 
dort, Tranſport, &c. of 


Before ( ſt) and (ught); z as Pot, 
(But with a ſharper Tone i in N loft, Cot 


mY 


Ke 


: . Nought,hought,Thou after 3t mhen't you 
' The Syllable cloſe up pared te co bo oe 5 ng 
1 As we in blow, ſhow and Khaw find: true. ei 


it be long b y the Syllabies ending with r wil de no 
by addin 916) Auen, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
g Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, blowe, 
we, glowe, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from Words whichhave 
Sound of the proper double Yes! (0w)z as e W 
% xe. 4 118 eig: 

12 Words of many Habe, (0% be. 10 
Lee in wad, in "wu N before « 4 (0. 


ks 3 Example, 3 in: Biſhop, Bihbopricl z but i in Words af one 


Wable it ſounds open, as in, flop &c. It is lik 
every obſcure before (n) at the 2 l. as in FA 


Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Falcon, &c. But theſe are 
der 1 chan obſcure (a)? bod the ſecond Sy been 
C 3 


od 


* 


* 


be 


EET! 5.5 


Py IF * 2 £ 2 * 9 8 * LEES * n * ara] * 
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| me ſuppreſs d, that ĩt ſeems no more than the ſecyy 
Heaven, vuen, &c. which Uſe has now en 
40 en e (i 57 (th), or (r) arſe | DT of * 1 
{O),: when its plac'd ref ( 1 and double (u) 
=: ere. by (va) ardfilent (e) me hd; 
(O) then ſounds (u), except in Rove, Grove, ſtrove. 
| "This is plain from theſe Examples; Colour, Columbine, 
Ton, &. Co ore, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random 
eommonty; &cc. is excepted, - World, Work, Worſbi 
e s Brbtter, Abbes, ſmotber, &c. except B 
Hot Frhib, Troth, Mold z; but moſt of theſe have been, 
art Rin frequently written with (). (0) after () in 
Citron; inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (s), and in i 
* City) tis pronoun d like (oo) in Ro. 
24122 N Sound of (o) in ib end ge. muſt brow 
ner expeeſsd thus nakedly 2 (0 . 7 
Except uin do, unto, go, lo, ſo, and we 4 


6 4 = 4 2 n Eugliſh. Word, Aer before xy 


ſo, (a e p Word) 20, too, two 


A 


Wb. < — ouk is a Word quite out of uſe), 1 cs rp (0) 


4 here exprels'd by (om), except in foe, 1 1 . 


| Worth! of. the Vowel ( 
een in ( u) we certainly ſha}. 5% 
1 F ibe lborter Muſe be longer | kind. "© 
The long Sound is What it bears in the ſingle Vowel, 
fort is more obfcure and Lingual. The ſhort Sounds 
Dubs nud, rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Rut. »F; (+; 4 


2 al 385 ag when in Words of many Syllables 54286 oh 
8 ende Sylable, as in Durables. 


his tis U owel, when it ends a Syltablet in Words of many 
25 18 long; as in Curiom, Union, Importunity, Furiqus 
2ity, Security, Kc. But this ſong Quality of (u) in this Pj 
Rems to come from horny : underftood, tho' leſt out to at 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it, might be Duredble, Imp 
&c. tho” a following Vowel of any kind will, after a f 
ito, ' naturally lengthen the foregoing; z *EXCE} Mt a 
"the Sound of the TR Solon Seated, 2 in 0 


7z 


r 71 "> p I 


BE 79 4 , 3 


418 $10 ih + 


N The Ce * rea like the French Gd er l 
* | 


27 5 
wt 


f - LEES 1 : 2 
" 4 "> MA 
18 " * . 1 > 8 2 5 * 1 Op" b 


"0 
dof ſhort or,obſcure, obi 

No Engliſh Word 72 (u) can fairly al; [2 973d e 
IPSound expr 5 gd by (ew) or (UE: we. YI E . + 
Except yau, thou and lieu, and ibis one W = [airs Aut 
Few Words begin with, or i 155 middle have (u). 


ſtead of u) in the end, \ we put (ew), or (ue), as Ne oth: 


ound of () in the beginning and middle of Words, in 


ariſt, Eunuch, Euphrates, E ulogy, Euiycbas, Euphony, * ' Deuce, 
eronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, E uſebius, Euſtace, Euterpt, Euty: 


. At var 5 
* Where Sethe (0) is Jon 75 befides, 115 — 6 
That its own Character denotes its . * Pa bY 
Arx, ir, or, with 40 and er, fr 0 3 
TDexpreſs the Found of (u) we o Noe BY 
NM ben at the end of Words, that do n un 
3 many Sllgbles, hey. are plac) 3 8 . yer pf 5 


he Sound of (a)ia all other Places, hut what are mention 
eit is long, is expreſs d by owel it ſelf; but when 


me of one) it is ſometimes expreſs d by (ar), by the Cor- 
es of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, angular, cale 
ocular, medlar, pedlar, ilar, ſolar, &c. ot by (zr),,as 277 
irt, fer, ſirname; to ſpirt, or ſquirt Water, Ir 1 

„ the Words deriy*d from it, G. or by (or), as in Aa- 
s, tors, alminiſtrator, ambaſſador ;anchor, aſſeſſor corre 02, 
ellor, oppreſſor, &c. Or by (ure), as in Adventure, arthi- 


re, leFure, leiſure, manufafture, mixture, nature, nurture, 


ure. \ paſture, peradventure, piſture, pleaſure, poſture, 7 


e, tniture, torture, treaſure, venture, veſture, verdure. 
heſe we have inſerted becauſe the (a). is ſhort and ob- 
„ tho” it haye (2) final at the end, and ſerves” therefore 
n Exception t to that Rule, as wellas an Example of this, 
r by (er), as Adder, Aldulterer, Auger a Pest Balliſters, 
1 Folder,” 'Crofier, Py Daughter, ſlaughter, bc. [14] 


s . 40% 9413 40 90 bu. i S113 * 19 89 * ll al 64 4241 87. * 4 
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Sinew, m, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor is. 


y Words, except ſich as are deriv'd from the Greet; as 


cad, cee, Plourific, eee ng 


_ 


Wobſcure and ſhort in the 5 of Words of many Spades | 


e, conjecture, conjure, creature, feature, fi gure, frafture, fur- t 
e, "geſture, impoſture; #ncloſure, indenture, injure, jointure, 


%% ture, ſcri pture,ſ culptrre, ſtature e, ſtructuxe, ſu uper/Iruc ure, 


„&c. where the (4 1 15 e and falls into che | 


” = * L * 
- "op 
* ; * 17 
1 


11 
F 4 
3 
=_ 


bf 


upper part of the Throat, or the 


© 
- 


 Germans,moft commonly pronounce 


Collar 


| Hounds into doubt, ſince that ſuppo- 
Jes the Difference to ariſe from their 


(a), but that the Mouth or Lips are 


ag mm” 
+. Þ a £. £% — 


- Fr4] We ſhall here, at the end of 
the Vowels, ſay a few Words of their 

Formation, which well ſtudy'd, will 
(as we have obſerv'd)be'a greatHelp. 
to the Art of Spelling, To proceed 
therefore according to the Divifion 

made in our Notes on Number ſs]. 
The Guiturals, or Throat-Letters, 
or Vowels, are form'd in the top or 


lower part of the Palate or Tongue, 
by à moderate Compreſſion of the 


Breath. When the Breath goes our | 
with a full guſt, or larger opening of 


ze Mouth, che German (a), or che 


opeti (0) is form'd. But the French, | 


Aud other Nations, as well as the 


their (a) in that manner: The En- 
liſb expreſs that Sound, when it is 
rt, by ſhore (o); but when it is 
long, by (au) or (aw), but ſeldom 
(a). For in the, Words folly il, 
2 Levs, Toſs, Canſe, Co „ and 
odd, ſawd, ſod; and in many other 
Words like thefe, there is the fame 
Tarpon the hr in bo h uz, 
les, only in the firſt it is long, and 
MERE ue del, And his porn 
might bring our former Diviſion of 


Length or Brevity; whereas here 
We make the Sounds rhe fame; But 
this muſt be here underſtood of the 
Formation of the Sounds; that is, 
the ſhort and the long Sounds are | 

roduc d in the ſame Seats or Places | 
of Formation; but in the former 

"Rule the Hearing only is the Judge 
of rhe Sounds, as they ate emitted, 


not as to the Place of their Forma- 


. 1 
In this fame Place, but with a 
more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French (e Fe- 


-minine; with an obſcure Sound: 


Nor is there any Difference in the 
For mation of this Letter, from the 
Formation of the foregoing open 


more contracted in this, than in tlie 
rmer. This is a Sound, that the 


N 


know, except when che ſhort | 
immediately precedes the Letyet| 
Ii, ne, Liberty, d 
The ſame Place is the Seat of 
Formation of (0) and (u) obſc 
| but Kill with 4 leſß opening of 
Mouth; and it differs 'from 
French ſe) Feminine unly in 
that the Mouth being leſs gf 
che Lips come nearer toperher, 
fame Sound the French have ii 
laſt Syllable of the Words ſervit 
ſecrificateur, de. The Bnglih 
preſs rhis Sound- by ſhort (x ), 
turn, burn, dull, cht, &c. ànd ſo 
times by a Negligence ôf Pronui 
tion, they \ expreſs. the fame 
by (o) and (ou), as in come 
dene, company, . country, cou 
covet, love, &c. and ſome oth 
which they ought more julth 
eive another Sound to, The W 
—— this Sound by. 
only that Lexcer at 


| end of W 
with them ſounds (3)... | 
The Palattue Vowels are ſo 
in the Palate, that is, by a- mod 
Compreſſion of the Brearh bet 
the middle of the Palate: aid 
Tongue; that is, when the ho 
of the Palate is made leſs by 
| raiſing of rhe middle of the To 
than in the Pronunciation of 
Throat, or Gattural Sound. 
Sounds ap of three ſorts, accon 
to the leflening or enlarging of 
 faid. Hollow ; Which difference! 
be produc'd two ſeveral ways.ll 
by contracting the 'Mourk or 
the Tongue remaining in che 
poſition; or by elevaring the 
dle of the Tongue higher 10 
fore- parts of the Palate, the Li 
Month remaining in the fame 
This is done either way, and! 
the ſame thing it it were done 


ways. nens dt hs | 
The Engliſh fender (a) i on 
by a greater Opening of the Mons 


4 


as in Bar, bate, Sam, ſame; if 
1 Dame, Bay: bare, ban, baue, 


This Sound differs. from the ff 


F 


Engliſh ſcarce any where allow, or 


open (z) of the Germans, by m 


the middle of the Togzue, © 


; 


hon in the Palateg but the Ger- 
better dn the contrary, depreſs their 


„ Ke. , and ſo depreſs the Breath 
at of e Throat. The French ex- 
oba is Sound when (el goes be- 
01. or (ai in the ſame Syllable 
endemens, &c. The Hel 
Hnalians pronbunce their (a) 
his Sound.. bet Ai 10 
his ſame Seat the French. form 
-) Maſculine, by a leſs, or che 
opening of the Mouth, with 
te Sound, as the Talians, 
b, Spaniurds, and others, pro- 
this Letter; 2 is a mid- 
und bet wixt the foregoing 
and that Which fo 
> Engliſh, expreſs this Sound 
ly by (e but when ir. is Jong, 
), and ſometimes by (ei fs 
beſe, Ws Seal, tell, Teal, ſteal, 
at, beſt, Beaſt, red, rc ad, re- 
deceive, &c. But choſe Words 
are written with (ea) would 
be more rightly. pronounc'd, 
he Sound of (e) long, the Sound 
Englith (2) Jultty pronoune d, 
added; as in all probability 
vere of old pronounc'd, and as 
re ſtill in the Northern Parts. 
hus thoſe written with (ez 


o * 
— 
and 


onunciation. ; 
he ſame place, but yet with a 
opening of the Mouth, (i) ſlen- 


ar with the French, Italians, 
ards, and moſt other Nations. 
ound; when it is ſhort, is ex- 
by the Engliſh by (2) ſhort 3 
hen it is long, it is geperall 
u with (ee), not ſeldom with 
d ſometimes by (ca), as ſit, 
pr, feet, fill, feel, field, til, 
2, ect, fin, een, near, dear, 
Kc. Some of thoſe Words 
h with this Sound are written 
( ea), are often and more juſtly 
sd by (ee), and others ſpelt 
e) Maſculine, adding to it the 


ws 2 : 


be more juſtly ſpoken, if the 
of each Letter were mix'd in | oz, the Welſh by w ; the Engliſh ge- 


form'd, whick is a Sound very 


Sound not 
bie be T bun eit by [1),which 
Lertet they always pronounce in 
that manner, and ſound the Diph- 
thongs or double Vowels au, en, like 


a= add e&. 77 i 4 15%: $02 47/0 
The Labial, or Lip-Yowels, are 
; form'd in the Lips, be ing put into a 
round form, the Breath being there 


moderately compreſs d. There are 


three Sorts or Claſſes of the ſe as ell 


as of the ſorm ert. 

Ine round (o) Is form'd by the 
larger Aperture or Opening of the 
Lips, which Sound moſt People give 


| the Greek ; the French with the 
| fame pronounce: their (au), and the 
Engi:ſh almoſt always prononnce 
| their long (o) and alſo (aa), the ( 
as it were quite vaniſhing in the ut: 
| *erance ; of which the fame may bs 
ſaid as was before on (ea), as ont, 
ane, whole, Hole, Coal, Boat; thoſe 

choſe, &c. The ſhort (o) is expreſs d 
by the open one, as I have ſaĩd be- 
fore, but more rarely by the round 


N * 
% ET 2% i 
” & ws 


| middle degree of opening em. The 
ſame Sound is us'd by the Italians, 
Spe dards, and not a few others, 

The 'French expreſs this Sound by 


would, ſhoul | 
move, and the like, are better eð* - 
preſs'd by round ſo) than fat (wu). 
Slender (a), ſo much in uſe wi 
both French and Englzſh;-is forms 


opening of the Lips. This Sound is 
| eyery-where expreſs'd by the En- 
z/h with their long (a ſometimes 
by (e) and (ew, which yet are bet- 
ter pronounc'd by retaining the 
Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Muſe, 
Tune, Lute, 
knew, &c, Foreigners wou'd obtain 
e Pronunciation of this Letter, if 


bunc? 


they wou'd endeavour to pronounce 


of 1 ender, very ſwiftly 


fl 
The Welſh expreſs this I 


the Diphthong (zz), by putting the 
| 7 lender 


The German fat (a) is form'd is 
the Lips, by a more moderate or 


in the ſame place, hut with a leſſer | 


ure, mute, mere, brew, 


= a 4 . L 


In, Sul Grammar, with: Notes) ar 
157 by (i), and in the laſt 


= a * a abs 9 > A 
vos 2 9 * 
5 c - » 
* . J 1 * 
| - 
22 ' 


| lender (i) before the 


(=), a5 che-Spaniard jr — 


Sounds, nor do we xn. 

for rhe Engliſh - broad () oe 
em to be a ſimple Sound;yer we do 
not deny, but that there may now be 
in ſome Part of the Worid, or Poſte. 
rity may diſcover! more vocal Sounds 
zu rheſe Seats of Voice; than thoſe 
| _ which we have mention'd, and 


fible there may be ſoms in- 
3 Sounds, ſuch as perhaps 
zurhe Freneh ſe) Neuter, — ths 
Falactne Vowel (.) ſlender and (e) 
Maſculine; for che Aperture or 
Opening of the Mouth is like the 
earting'd Quantity, diviſible n 2nfi- | 
wefum : For as in the numbr ing the 


| 


* * 
17 9 
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then cwelve; und ut laſt thiri 

thus whereas the Arabsans;ai 2 
| Haps the ancient Hebrews, hai 
three Vowels, or one in each 
now in our Times we plaiuly( 


| ver at leaſt three in every Sea; 


Ae 


h our Polteriry» may 
e berwixt each of theſe; 


or ſhort, 1 
ariſes 


long aud 2 Teen ge 
of em are very rarely long, . 
ire le) and ©} Feminine : 1 
are more rarely , 48 rot 
and flender (, at leaſt ij 
Tongue. Bur ſome of the Cn 
are capable of eontra tion, anꝭ 
lengrhned, feſpecially ſurh 10 
che neareſt approaches to the! 
of Vowels) exec pt g, 2, &, ot li 
which are — Mutes, vol 
any manner of proper Sound, 
only medifie th — eſther! 
cod; Ec Vowel 
ae PE 2 think'k RE to] 
4 "theſe Vowels fes | 


| 


| ; 1 2 
F036. 8 1 14 * 3. 4 4% * ; I 
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DUBLA VOWELS, proper DEN as 5 | 
| © When of t two Ve the c Ne eee MI | 


Fully, in one n 
Of both partai ing, yet Ahne . = wy biet 
.. This we s Double 9 owel il d call. 70 


i ee cal Double melt, is, when the Day of 11885 

Vowels is, mixt Noc e * one Sylable, and indeed, 
a diſtintt Sound from either and Al the other Vamels, 
ould merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an 
bet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe; by 
we expreſs theſe diftin& Sounds by the two Vowels, 
Sound com poſes them; 3 (ai) in fair, (au) in laud or 45 
ee) in Reet N. Sc. 50 N. voids (oo) in food, and (69) 


Co 


9 if F the S Sound of o one 7s 1 1 | — Ane By ' 
Is them improperip ſo sli, n ,,, 1 
Tho" of zhe Proper i before be one 


en two Vowels come together i in one Syllable, and pro- 

no other Sound, but what one of the, two gives alone, 
mat not properly, but improperly, 4 

as (ea) is evexy here pronoun d (e) De the Sound of 
) not mingling. at ai with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in 
4 4 1e c. ie) BEST like (ee) in n 

; and (ei) ſounds only (e) long, as in receiue, and (ey) 
, a like (ac), and ſo — — no proper Double Vowel. (Eau), 
(ew), ſound. only () long, as in beauty, eunuch, few. 
nce it follows, that a truę and Proper Double Vowel muff 
| of two diſtinct Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
ound compounded. of thoſe: one. * rs, and different 
the other fingle /, Vowels ; I hey myſt be in one Syllable, be- 
two howe ly Often come together, bur make two diſtin 
FA aefeal, 15 ch, lots, Kc. 1 | 

* N 552 „ | 43 7 of 


Nn err » Tx d *3 


] Theſe Double Vowels are | in Noe blendi ing) the Sourd of Two 


only call'd Diphthongs, or {| Vowels in One. 
unde d enn . en 3 ane \ t | 
ve oy + 120 gy 4 ck L. b. In 111 6 85 


ald a Double Vo- 


Y, or (ay) 
wo! allow, . 4 
OO, and o | 

18 kata 


ns none, except a 
2 * 55 


„The finical Progunciation in ſome Part- of this Tor 
Tondon has almoſt con founded the Sound of (a7) and (a 
Ma ſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar Cu 
avoid this Error, by remembring that (a) ends no 
Word, unleſs before excepted; and however ybu 'pronol 
write always day, not da and 10 of the reſt. 


. When (a) and (5) come together in proper Names, 
cially thoſe of Scripture, as Ja. ir, Mo ſa- ic, N. pain 

they are parted, and m ke two Sylables i 
1 56 WO bi * "IN. | 7 Su | it: 4 ile * 980 1 131 } rt} vs 2 (48 ON 


+ 4 ## + 4 
2 of the Double VowtY (au) or (aw). V2 
f , gar e * « \ þ 1 * 1 "ag A , 2 


n 
. 


PF 


The Double Vowel (au) 3s expreſs'd at the beginning 
middle of Words by (as), at the end. by (ap) ce pt il 
awful, awl, awkerd* or awkward,” &c. where aw) gig 
Words; and Bawble, bawl, brawl, crawl, dawn, dawn 
Flawn, a ſort of Cuſtard ; Hamk,and, Words or Names de 
from it; Hawſer, Lawn, Prawn, Shawl, Spawn, ſpraw!,'s 
berry, tawney, tho* in the middle are writ with.(4w); al 
Words are in the middle as well as beginning (au), el 


_ 


7 81 
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2s by the Appoſition of ( to (a) ſound (au); as Bel, 
all, &c. Tho the Sound of this double Vowel be the 
with (a) in all, ſmall, &c. yet tis different from the 
on and more general Sound of that Letter. 
begins a Word, as Audience, Ambority, auſtere, aug - 


vaunt, Faundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, 
. ND 2901007 2} OR DI AROAR 
t aw muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe. our Lan- 


2 | e abhors a bare naked wat the end of a Word; as Claw 
7 raw, ſaw, Lon das dress 8 2 Ut v2 7. 81 n 
neee two Letters are often parted in Proper Names, and 
0 two Syllables; as.in-Archela-m, Hermola-us, & c. yet in 
, &c. it remains a double VOwW et. 
el of the Double Vowel (ee). [16] _ 


' The (ee) that was excluded beretofore _ 
From Proper Double Vowels, we reſtores 5 

10? (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, 

the number of Proper Double Vowels, becauſe (ee) 


ES 


ds the ſame as (a) in all, call, fall, &c. we have thought it 
| to reſtore (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a, very diſtinct 
d from hott: the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are 


el, as that of all, call, ſhall, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) 
p much more numerous, than thoſe in (. 

he ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ee), 
% be, ſhe, we, he, be, bers, Kere. | 


| of the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). 
e proper Double Vowel (oz) at the beginning, is writ- 


%); as 97/er, oil, &c. It is in the ſame manner ex- 
* d in the middle; as Poiſe, noiſe, Voice, rejoice, &c. This 
ing dle Vowel, in many Words, has the Sound of (?) long; 
t u point, anoint, Joint, &c. (Cy) is written at the end of 
ging ords ; as Boy, coy, Foy, deſtroy, employ, &c. 14-68 


< 6] ſee) or ze, is ſounded like | to fin, vin, as we ſhould do to feen, 
W rench long 2, (that is, lender 2) ven; or perhaps fien, ven, as we 
Mi} ae French give the tame Sound 2 


do in Fzend, 


e: That in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this Double 


1 [14] e 


Kc. Au is us'd in the middle of Words, as aſſduli, be-. 
Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, drbuuch fraud, gaudy, 


ds like (i) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine, yet tha 
Reaſon holding againſt (au) much ſtronger, becauſe it 


n Of ibe proper Double fuel (00), - 1 | 


heb © Two Vowels of 4 ſort nd Mord begin; 
(oo, i middle only, in Jet in. 
117J As no Engliſh Word begins with two of the | 
Letters, except Aaron, Aaroni te, ſo cannot (oo) be put 
the beginning of a Word, nor at the end, but of 100 it 
auch, and when it ſignifies alſo; and in Cuckoo, as ſpelt 
ſome. - The II ſe therefore of (oo) is chiefly, if not only 
he middle of Words; as in Toam, aloof, boon, Reproof, Br 
00m, Food, Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe,' and where the true 
Proper Sound of this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in n 
ether Words. This Double Vowel ſounds (u) in f 
Words; they were anciently written with a («) or (ou) 
. Which the («) only was ſounded. 8 
But it ſounds like ſhort («) in Flood and Blood, and! 
o) long in Door, Floor, Moor, && _ 
As other Letters the Office do of oo, 
r 5 So abat of others * 00's performed tod. 
And as the Figures of this double Vowel often er 
the Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Ei 
of Pronunciation other Letters expreſs the Sound pr 
to this double Vowel; as (on) in could, ſhould, would, 
And fingle (o) in Wolf, Wolves, Rome, TJumb, Womb, app 
move, reprove, &c. TREE „ 
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f the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (0W). 5 — 
ben (ou) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
A proper Double Vowel it is found: | 
But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 
it finks © improper, as do all the reſt. 


This proper Double Vowel (on) or (ow) has two Sol 
one proper to it as a Nouble Vowel, or as compos'd of I 
o) and (u); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town; 
how, Fowl, Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is im} 
per to its nature, the Sound of the ( being entirely i 
as in Soul, Snow, know, &c. Thus, in Words ending ing 
obſcure, (o) only is ſounded z as in ſhallow, ſorrow, A 


77] eis ſounded Ike the fat | French; as in the Words f 
ef the Germans, and the ow of the | food, Root, Foot, looſe, cc. 


[is] 
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„ where the (w) ſeems only put for Ornament-ſake, F 
5. . e of flngie (o). This holds in 
Words of more than one Syllable. (0) is alſo ſounded 
u) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the 
d of the (0) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
er Double Vowel. Thus in you, your, and Touth, the (u) 
inded long. 


, "ould, would, ſhould, and a few others, it ſounds (00). 
= in the modern way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (1) is- 
8 L ut, and couw'd, wou d, ſhow'd, ſound cood, wood, ſhood, &c. 
ud (Ou) the Beginning, and the Middle takes ; 1 

1m And ſtill the End of Words for (ow) for ſabe s. | 

n) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds: 
o, except owl: And in the middle of moſt Words; as, 


„ Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except 
n, Clown, Down, drown, fromn, Gown, Town, Bower, 
ger, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dowſe, ſomſe, Fowl, Howlet, 
I, Towel, Trowel, Vowel, blowſe, drowſy, Carromſe, Cowar- 
Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, Allowance, 
owſon, Bowl, rowel, rowing, Shower, (. 
his Sound is always at the end of a Word expreſs'd by 
„as now, bow, enow, &c, In ſhort, this is à general 
2, That whenever a proper Double Vowel loſes its na- 
Sound, and varies to any other fimple Sound, it ceaſes 
a proper, and becomes an improper Double Vowel,as 
Ing only the ſimple and uncompounded Sound of ſome 
ſingle Vowel. There is but one Exception to this Rule, 
that is, when it wanders to the Sound of another Double 
el, which is only done by (ou), when it ſounds (oo) in 
i, would, ſhould, &c. [180 ET N 

0 


8] Al other Sounds, beſides | Vowels : For in az, au ox 4, aw, the 
enumerated in the foregoing | (a) ſlender is ſer firſt ; in cz, or ey, 
durſe of ſimple Sounds, are plain- | the (e) Feminine; in ez, or em, the 
dmpounded, tho* ſome of them | (e) Maſculine 3. in oi, oz, or oy, ow , 


mf ommonly thought to be ſimple. the open 99 is ſometimes ſet fi ſt, a 

0 ze Diphthongs, or double Vo- in the Englzſh Words Boy, Toy, Sou, 
| ar, ez, oi, au, eu, ou, Or ay, ey, | Bowl,z Cup; ſometimes obſcure (o), 

n(i . ew, ow, when they are truly | as in the Englzſh Words bozl, toał, 


ounc'd, are compounded of the Ol, Bow!, Fowl, &c. We grant by 

going or prepoſitive Vowels,and | the Pronunciation of ſome Men, open 
onſonants y and w, which yer | (o) is us'd in theſe Words. 

ommonly taken for ſubſequent | | | 
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"Of the Iimproper Double Vowels. | [19] - | 
| Th improper Double Vowels we declare 
Nine, as (aa), (ea), (eo), and (eu) are 


a 


(le), oa), (oe), (ue), 


Bat all ibeir ſeveral Sounds 

The Juncture of theſe ſeveral Yowels can never be proy 
call*d Double Vowels, ſince they everyone produce but 
Sound of one Letter; (tial) is always ſounded { ſhal), az 
impartial, credential, &c,where the (tz) is turn'd into . ſb) 
the two Vowels are divided after (ſi) or any other Confont 
bat (r) and (e), and fo make two Syllables, as beſtial. II 
(io) follow ing (t) and before (n), ſounds ( ſhun); as Conſti iui 
Diſcretion, '&c, (io) retains the ſame Sound, when it folk 
ſingle or double(s), as in Alluſion, Aſperſion, Compulſion, Su 


99 


gut, whereas ſome will needs 
have it, that the Conſonants (y) and 
(w) do not ar all differ from (2) and 
(u), or (as we write them) (ee) and 
(eb), very ſwiftly. pronounc'd ; it 
may eaſily be found to be a manifeſt 
Error, if we nicely attend the For- 
mation of the Words yee and woo, 
eſpecially if we often repeat them ; 
for. he will obſerve, that he cannot 
paſs from the Sound of the Conſo- 
pant, t0 the Sound of the following 
Vowel, without a manifeſt Motion 
of the Organs, and by that means of 
new Poſition, which does not hap- | 
en in the repeating of the Sounds 
Lee) and (oo). | 
We are ſenſible, that theſe which 
we call Diphthongs, or double Vo- 
wels, in difterenr Tongues, have dif- | 
ferent Sounds, of which we have no 
Buſineſs now to treat; yet theſe 
may all be found and diſcover'd a- 
mong thoſe Sounds, which we have 


— 


* 1 
a 


eee 


/ 


di ſcours'd of; and may be fo refer 
to their proper Places. The long 
of the Englzſh is plainly compuy 
ed of the Feminine (ey and % 
(i), and has the ſame Sound entin 
with the Greek (ei). 

The Latin «, c, the Engliſhi 
oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes ei, ic, 
an, (the like being to be found 
mong other Nations) altho' they! 
written with two Characters, 
yet (at leaſt as we pronounce th 
now y) but ſimple Sounds. 

[19] They are juitly call di 
proper, becauſe they are moſt n 
compounded in Sound, tho' writt 
with two Vowels. Tis proda 
when this Spelling prevail'd, e 
Letter had a ſhare in the Sound 
Negligence and Corruption of! 
nunciation bas wholly filenc'd a 
This is remarkable, that in moſt 


them the hrſt Vowel prevail, 
gives the SouddqeeQ. 


4 
* 


— 


Organs, as (i) and (u) have: For no Body contends that. they are nen 
Conſonants, or that when Conſonants, they are form'd in the ſame ma 
der, as when Vowels. | 


bis is Dr, Wallis's Obſervation, which me do | 

for what be brings it, becauſe in the Inſtance be gives, the (y) and 

| 627 are plac d be fore the Vorvels, and then they are Con ſonants confeſs 
ut when they come after Vowels, they have the very fame Effect on 


4 24 : , Sd 


| nor think -concly 
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Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, -Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 

n (io) follows (i), they are parted into two Syllables, as in 
;on, Combuſtion 3 and the ſame is to be obſery'd aſter 
other Conſonant. (La) are always ſeparated, except af- 
g) in (gua), and () in qua; as Language, Lingual, Ses 
%, Cualit, &c. except likewiſe when it follows (/), and 
it ſounds (ſua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their Pe- 
tives perſuaſive, diſſuaſive, &c. and ſuavity, an obſolete 


Text (uo) muſt always be parted, except after (2), which 
t be ſounded without (), as in quick, Quality, Qualm, 
E, &c. S ; ; 2 N | £7 
he improper Double Vowels are counted Nine in num- 
as (aa), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (ea), (oe), (ue), and 


(Aa) ſounds (a), but it ſeldom found; 

(Ea) four ſeveral ways declares its Sound; 

(E) long, (a) ſhort, (e) ſbort, and double (ee), 
As in (wear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſee. 


4a) is ſeldom in any Word but Proper Names, and there 
r ſounds (a), and is generally divided. © SEO 

Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral ways, 18, like (a) long, as 
, [mear, tear, wear; 29, like (a) ſhort, as bearken, Heart, 
Words deriv*d from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. alſo its 
pounds, as Beart- burning, Hearts-eaſe, faint-hearted,&c. 
(e) ſhort, as already, ready, Beard, Breaſt, Head, &c. 
It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, Ar- 
„Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Deal, Veal, glean, clean,&c. 
d generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, 
, &c. and the ſhort Sound of (e), as beſt, Gueſt, &c, 


(Eo) (e) ſhort, and double (e) we find, 

As well as (eu), to ſound long (u)Y's anclan'd, 

Eo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Feopardy, Leopard, Noman, 
long in People, Feodary, and (0) ſhort in George. | 
Eu), or (ew), found («) long; as Deuce, Deuteronomy, 
7 iſie 5 KC. | | 5 : 0 

— ſounds (y) in ending Words; and (e) 

Short, and long, or double (e) twill be, | 
) 5 founded (e) long in Cieling, Caſhier, Field, Fiend, 

„ a 
=”, &c. but (e) ſhort in pzerce, fierce, &c. It is us'd like» 
for ( at the end of Words. TER. 
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preſs d, by adding (e) to the (oo). 


Printers; for its true Spelling is gheſs : in all which thi 


— 


© © CE) ſouts (al) long in feign and eig. 
I t ſounds (e) long in Perteve, Deteit. 
(Ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, 
weighty, &c. It ſounds (e) long in deceive, percezve, Dew 
This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or 
dominates in the Sound, is always plac'd firſt in theſe in 
per Double Vowels. . 


The (a) to (o) in (oa) we apply, 2 

To make (o) long, and filent (e) ſupply. 
In (oa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) f 
long, ſupplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the ſame Sound 
in Cloak and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, float, 6 
hoary, Load, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, 
Woad : (oa) has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, aj 
Groat; and that of (az) in Goal, _ 

. The. (o) and (e) alternate prevails, 

n (oe) when this ſounds, then that till fails, 

In (oe) ſometimes the (e) prevails, and the (o) is filent; 
in O Economy, OEdipus, O Ecumenical, OEconomical; but 
Croe (of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Woe, the (e) is ſi 
and the (o) produc'd; theſe latter being Words of Eng 
Origin, as well as Uſe, the former of the Greek. Shox, 
Woe, to make Love, ſome write with (op), leaving (o) 
contrary to the Genius of the Engliſh Language; wha 
the Diſtinction wou'd be preſerv'd, and the Sound juſth 


ue) one Hllable we ſeldom Hound; 
| (U) after (g) to harden (g) is bound. 
Few Words have (ue) ſounded as one Syllable, as Gw 
land, Guerkins; gueſt for gueſs, is wrong ſpelt, tho? too n 
us'd of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors 


is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) 
being founded ; tho* (gue) in Guerdon ſounds (gue), ' 
the Terminations, or Endings of ſeyeral Words, as Apo: . 
Catalogue, collegue, collag ue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epi lagu 
tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rag ue, 
ogue, Theolog ue, Tongue, Vogue, At the end of the follol 
ords (e) is added to (), not only to cover its naked 
according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſametim 


| produce the (%); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, enſue, Hi 


— 8 endes e PO Fr vn ih ; 
. (ue) in e Words are ee 7 nor male any 
ner r of Double wang as in Aftnenct, > Gruel;&c.., 


(i) three ſrve forts i of Sound: expr 25 ade 8 
As Gulle, Aebi 17 1 Toe Rectal Faun IR 


he improper Double Vouel (at) has three ſeveral ſorts of 
d, 1. as (i) long, in beguzle, Guide, diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
) ſhort, in Guil ford, build, reid, &c. 3. 05 hong, a as 
ruiſe, Ketrui t, DIA Kc. | | 
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Cn AP, IV. 
Of the CONSONANTS. [20] 


A Conſonant no proper Sound brains, 240 4 275 
But from its founding with, its Name it + gains; - 
And yet it varys every Vowel's Sound, . 
Whether before, ar After it, 'tis found... 2 1 


Hoꝰ a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot + e foundel! 
without adding ſome Single or Double Vowel before 
after it, and therefore derives its Name from conſoundgng, 
Py with, yet _ Ln twang res A Letter ſhew- 
* LI 8 9 ing 
20] As the Vowels were divi- a the ; Noſtrils and ti t 1 55 But we 
into three Claſſes, ſo we divide | believe this Diverlity of the Directi- 
Conſonants into the ſame Num- 1 on of the Breath wholly proceeds 
the Labzal, or Lip; the Pala- from the various Poſition of the 
„ or Palate ; ; the Guttural, or | Vvula. : 
oatConſonants,as they are form'd Since therefore the Breath ſent out 
he Throat, Palate, or Lips; that | in this threefold manner may be per- 
yvhile the Breath ſent from the fectly zntercepred thrice in each of 
bps into theſe Seats, is either in- theſe Seats, there are nine different 
cepteg, or at leaſt more forcibly Conſonants which gerive their Ori» 
preſs'd. gin from them, and* which) for that 
Bur it is beſides to be remark'd, | Reaſon, we call primitive, or clos'd 
t we may obſerve a triple Dire- Conſonants: Bur if the Breath be not 
on of the Breath, For firſt, it is | wholly intercepred in theſe Seats, but 
directed wholly to the Mouth; only more hariily compreſs'd, find, 
t is, ſeeking. its Way or Outlet tho with Difficulty, ſome Way of - 
o the Lips; or ſecond, it is al- | exit ; various other Conſonants are 
dt wholly directed to the Noſtrils, | torm'd, according te the various 
ere to find Paſſage out; or third, it { manner of the Compreſſton; which 
as it were * y divided betwirt Conſonants we {hall call deriv'd, or 


open 
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ing the ſeveral Motions and Configurations of the Par 


the Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is vari 
determin d, are firſt divided into ſingle and double; 
double are x and ⁊, the ręſt are all ſingle; and theſe 
again divided into Mutes and Liquids; eleven Mutes, 
' four proper Liquids: 5, s, and w, are Neuters, as not ſtil 
_, adhering to either. De nos: oy 
© The Conſonants we juſtly may divide ,  )}. 
Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters; and beſide > 
Me muſt for Double Conſonants provide. 
Eleven Mutes GRAM MARIAN S do declare, 
And but * Liquids, I, m, n, and r. 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 
Inverted, from the Tongue they will not gy. | 
Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids, call'd | 
Halj-Vowels; the Mutesare, h, c, d, f, v, g, j, E, p, q,t, iſ 
are ſo calFd becauſe a Liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſl 
Syllable, when a Yowel follows it, as (o). 
The Lzquids, or Half-Vomels, as they have ſome ſort 
obſcure Sound of a Vowel attending their Pronunciati 
N mes, as el, em, en, 


which is likewiſe imitated in their 
ſo the Name of Liquid imports the eaſie motion, by ul 
they nimbly glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllal 
without any Zend, and a Mute before it can be pronounc'd 
the, ſame Syllable, as pro in probable. 
-* (C)the bard Sound of (k) will ever keep 
| 5 574 (a), (0), (u), (1), and (r); as creep, | 
- Clear, Cup, Cott, Cat: Before (e), (i), and (y), 
r en the Comma that do's (e) imply, 
It moſtly takes the ſofter Sound of (s) ; 
As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt confeſs. 
I ben final(c) without an (e) is found, 
Is hard; but filent (e) gives ſofter Sound. 
- [21] The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is ha 0 
like (#), as when it precedes (a), (0), (u), (7), or (7); * 


* 
4 


* . 
1 


OY 


open Conſonants. As to the particu-' 

lar Formation of them, ſee the Notes, 

at the end of the Chapter. | 

I. 12] The French expreſs the ſoft 
le) by this Figure (C) tor Diſtin&i- 

on, which Charater wou'd be of uſe 

if it were iatroduc'd among us; tho? 


much the leſs need of a new Chal 
&er, as the Rule is ſo general 48 

admit of no Exception. Some. ales 

ro imitate the French Way of Spt 
ling here, and write Publzqut Wn 
Publick,not conſidering that they ui 
| (qu) becauſe they have no (A. l 


it mult be confeſs'd, that there is ſo 


La) lf 


; | y r 2 * @ 1 * * N Eq 8 4 
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ot, Cup, clear, erbep. But before (e), (i), and (y) and 


by here is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, de- 
of. WE the abſence of (2), it has generally the Sound of (s), 
es City, Oypyreſs. If in any Word the harder Sound pre- 


(e), (i) or (), ( is either added or put in its place, 
I, Skin, publick: And tho' the additional ( in the 
Woing Word be an old way of Spelling, yet it is now 
Huſtly left off, as being a ſuperfluous Letter; for (c) at 
Ya is always hard, without (of the ſilent (e) to ſoften 
in Chace, Clemency, &c. F | 
ſt Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ce, oice, uce, 
be written with (ce), not (ſe), except abaſe, abſtrufe, 
W777, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, imbaſe, 
„, mortiſe, Taradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 
„ diſuſe, excuſe, "Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, cloſe, 


Woſt Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and me, 
be written with (c) between the () and (e), except 


ort. condenſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, iutenſe, pro- 
er,, / entre THe 
MS) before (+), has a peculiar Sound, as in chance, Cherry, 
— ch, Chalk, Chip; but in Chart tis like (&), and in Chord in 
Rat ON -- 5 09 121-03 ra BY 202 0 
00 The genuine Sound of (s) is ſtill acute 


And hiſſing ; but the Cloſe that does not ſute, f | 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronownc'd like zed, 
And ſometimes *twixt two Vowels when *tis ſped, © 


) being ſo near a- kin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 
aturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho' 
in the Alphabet. When (s) therefore keeps its genuine 
nd, it is pronounc'd with, an acute or hiſſing Sound, but 
n it cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure 
ſoft Sound like (4), and not ſeldom when it comes be- 
en two Vowels, or double Vowels, when it has this ſoft 
Ind, Propriety and Diſtinction require, that it be writ 
h the ſhorter Character of that Letter, as, his, adviſe, &c. 
W with the larger in all other places, as hiſs, deviſe, if writ- 
with an (o) and not with a (c), as it too often is. There 
but four Words of one Syllable, which end with hard (50), 
CE „ 
That (s) with (c) you may not ſtill confound 

Io learn, and mind the following Rules you're bound. 


» 
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8. The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 
BB Vowels follow'd, (1), (ti), and (ci) alile 
Miib the ſame Sound do ſtill the Hearing ſtrile. 
. InWords deriv'd they keep a certain Law,, 
Impos d by thoſe from whence -thetr Sound they tr, 
If theſe 5a (de), (1) or (ſe) do end, 
. To therr Derzuatzves they (fi) commend , 
_ ff -wzth (ck) or (ce) ther cloſe they make, 
-- Then the duriv'd (ci) will ſurely take; 
Bu if with(tyor (te) that do conclude, 
T Thenwith(ti) Deriuative s endu d. 3 
22 &, ii, and ei ſound alike, as in Perſuaſion, Mi 
Seltion, Imitation, &c. Theſe words are all deriv'd from oi 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), ( 
2 then (/) is us'd; as perſuade, Perſuaſion,-confeſs, d 
on, confuſe, Confuſion, &c. If with (ce), or (c), or haft 
then (ci) is us d; as Grace, Gracious, Muſick, Muſician, 
But if with (t), or (te), then (tz) is us'd, as Sect, Sett ion, 
tate, Imitation, &c, except Submit, Submiſſion, Ter 
* Tho! this Letter ſeems very regular in its Sound of ( 
the beginning, and (es) at the end of Words, yet it is to, 
to be miftaken for (c), eſpecially in the beginning: Ye 
the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miftake may 
rl. Sar. 
Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of, (s) before 
any (i) muſt be written with (5s), except theſe with (e 
re (4) | 6 
. - Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, Celebrate, Celebration, ( 
'rity, Celeſtial, Cælibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cen 
Ceaſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Cemtaurs, Centre, C 
nody, Knot-graſs,an Herb; Centory, or 'Centuary, an He 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalic, Cere-cloath, ceremin 
Ceremonious, Ceremony, certain, certainly, Certificate, cen 
cerulean, Ceruſs, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Finger-t 
and theſe Proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, (ei 
"Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Caſar. ENG 


© [22] The Reaſon to thoſe who] 2 Latin Subſtantive of the firk 
know Latin, is much eaſier; for if| clenſion ending in (ce) or (tic 
they are deriv d from a Latin Supine | of the ſecond Declenſion ending 
ending in (tum), then (ti) is us'd, ( tium) or (cium), then (ci) is 
as Natum, Nation; but if the Su- as Logica Lagician, Gratia Cr 
pine end in (ſem), then (fi) is us'd ; | Vitium Vicious, Benefictum Beni 
as Viſum, Viſion; Confeſſum, Confeſ- | caent, &c © 

fen. It the Word be deriy'd from 


[6337 


1 


dee, Cicehy, ſueet and wild Herbs 3 Cieling, Cichory; 


Cinders, Cinnabar, Cinquefoil, Cinnamon, 'Cinque-ports, 
a ſweet Root; Cion, or Sion, Cipher, Circle, Cirelet 
17, Circuit, circulate, circulation, circumeiſe, and all 


zan, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citadel, City, 


eſe Proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 
xerians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Cisbury, Ciſſa, Ciſtertian, 
ts Grtherallesd (i @ Oe hn Ace ear ey 
und theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (. 
Wl, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry, Cyclops, Cygnets, Cylin- 
| Cymbal, cynical, Cinizcs, Cynthia, Cyprien, | Cypreſs, 
Cyril. 332% Er, Ar HERNE 
je Sound of (Y) in the middle of Words is uſually. writ- 
ith (, except Acerbig, Acetofty, adjacent, Anceſtors, 
lent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, beneficence, Chancel, Cham 
, Chancellorſhip, Chancery, conceal, concede, conceit, con- 
neſs, conceive, Concent, Agteement or Harmony in Mu- 
concenter, concentric, contern, Chalcedony, concernment, 
t, concertation, an affected Word, Conceſſion 5 Deceaſe, 
, an affected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decency, 
nial, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an af- 
d Word for ſtriving; Deceſſion, as bad a Word for de- 
ng; exceed, excel, Excellency, except, Exception, Exceſs, 
r, Grocery, immarceſſible, a; pedantique Word for incor- 
ble; zmperceptzble, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarterate, incen- 
inceſſant, inceſſantly, inceſtuous, Innocence, innocent, inter- 
Interceſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, 
er, Mercery, Magnificence, magnificent, Munificence, mu- 
nt, neceſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſuy, neceſſitous, 


Precedence, Precedent, preceptive, Precepis, Predeceſſors, 
e, Sencerity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery,, Macedon, . 
donia. Before (i) in the middle, as Acid, Acidity, Ace- 
t, Ancient, Angliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm; anticipate, 
cral, aſſociate, audacious, Audacity, beneſicial, calcine, cul- 
e, Council, capacious, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe,” cruciate, 
ole, crucify, Crucifix, decide, decimal, decimate, Deci ma- 
decipher, Decifion, deciſive, Deficiency, delicious, doc ble, 
ality, efficacious, efficient, eſpecially, Exception, Exerciſe, 

| Ex 


hounds of circum ; 'Ciftern, Citarion, Citizen, citrine, 


a ſort of ſmall Leeks; Ciuss, Civilian, civility, crvilige 


pmancer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, preceden- 
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,, Drapery or Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pil- | 4 
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Exciſe, Exciſe-man, Excifjon „ excite, l exyl 

Fecible for feaftble, gracious, impli ertly, implicit, inch 

tate, Tneapacity, inauſpicious, inci dint, incidentalh, j in 

Tncifion, Incifure, incite, invincible Judi cal, Juaſeia 

quackty, medixinal, Mults plicity, munici pal, Nancio,ofi 

officious, pacify, pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, hartig 

Pencil, Perſpicacious, Perſpicacity, peryicaciogs, perting 
Precinct, precious, Precipice, precipitate, Preci pit ati 

eiſe, preciſely, prejudicial, » Profict ent, Pronunciation, 

cial, rapacioms, Ratiocination, reci procal, recital, recit 
cuncile, reconcileable, Rounci vals, ſa aga C4008, Sagacity, 

Simpli city, ſociable, Sociableneſs, Socei ty, Socini ans, Sil 

ſolicite, Solicitation,Solicitor, ſolici tous, Solicitude, ſalf 

Hacioiu, ſpecial, Specialty, ſpecifical, Species, ſpecific) 
cimen, fpecious, Sufficiency, Sufficient, ſuperciliow, 17 
Superſici es, WC 128 cen. aa Tacit urni 95 Twresfns, N 
Vintetg 5 

MNoſt Words ending with chi Sound of (% or ( al 
be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Conn 
Courteſy, Daiſ, Eeſtaſ5, eaſy, Epilepſy, Fanſy, Ipell lik 
tho' wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipſy, greaſ), l 
Hypocriſy, Fealouſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, 

| 155 Poſ7, Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poeſi ie, Pl 
purſy, queaſy, Canſy," to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſe * K 
Linſen-woolſey, Malmſey, Toſſey, Whimſey. - © 

In moſt Words (/) between two Vowels has the fo 

(7 Js except thoſe e e in the t about We eh 
under (e)). 

Moſt Words ending in the bund of Se, erce, brech 
muſt be written with () between the (7) and (e), e 
amerce, Few, Faroe, ce Force, 3 ſearee, if 
Sour ce. ö 

After (ou), ( ſoft; and not (e), muſt be ritten 
bouſe, to houſe'; mouſe, to mouſt; Me ae to vouſe; -unld 
 #nterpoſes, and then it muſt be with (2), as Bounce, | 
Ounce, &. 

All Words of ono Syllable, cvs end with, and bea 
upon the Sound of (/), muſt be written with (5), dl 
this, thus, us, and. yes; but if they are Words of many! 
bles, or more than one, and end with the like Sound 

the (s) is not ne but ir e beſore; as amd 
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t ſounds like the acute or hiſſing ( as in. Nat iu pes 
vpatiare, Sc. but hen it e keeps 
n Sdund, as in Beſtial, : Queſtian; ae rin wort 
— an (b) after. it, nasdwo Schnde ns än rl, the 
ching lightly. the Extręams of the upper Terrh 5. 

ere the Tongue reuches the!Palatey2dnd the” 
fri — making; ſome mixture of (9. ig NN 


(H, tho''deny'd's Zerten ee. je 8 e 8 
We juſtly 125 | 18172; IN 


12 1. re. (Ny 943 32 „ 2 

) che” excluded the Nu mber Letters by; Prifiianand” 
of, our Modern qn e 15.70 
bet has three)Charafers) 3.and, hefe deer bleu 
| of its own, it mightily enforces.that. of the Vo 
manifeſtly a Conſonant i; after (w) it 15 pronaune! 2 
„ as when, white, Sounds Foes, ite #44 eee 
ws its 8 as knave,. kn: 1. brave, + pg: Tis in- 
fometimes hear” ſilent, as „Ke. bat ſo 
any other Conſonants in ele Peron. | 


ro aL Wal II 21. 27 10890 
0 4 (Z e Ou ; 
ee e N ae ez 


F be ſecond that of 42 216 : 
e of 01 . n 7492 5 
or ratber 10 U deer Ach Yo wales. 1466 
and (Z)are double Conſbnants, coptaigüng two Pow- - 
der one Character; the former (v) or U. the ter 
tho the Sound of the (1) be not — head,” ahA ory” 
dng ſbilation or hifhng: be diſcover d. THeformes & 
ng (ks) or (er), cannot begin a Word; except ſome 2 
Names, Nanthe, Xanthus, Xantippe," Xa . MNuae 
Keneades; Nenius, Xentcrtas, | xi uopi n — 
n, Xerolibia, Xerxenina, Xerxt8;\"Xy18" en 
few Terms not ya Atom the Greek (this. 
nly Words purely Ns ye arid-nbr' 'reld ing > 
uy 99 9 50 — 155 ch of Sotine'; „ Which 710 preſs'd ſix 
a k * Je 1 (is | 
acks, Mik e Ree _— , e. 
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5 Ty ea a1 — 10 wget 1 
Dkr, and. ought to d ( ye), an 
ee Of Area, as. a Vowel, it 


0 9 2 Bf (ha has a ſharp 
5 Sound, as ny 9.7 ry, IRS . oy 7 c. But at 
nd of Words of more 5 8 5 it Eber, ſounds ob- 
„ like be as exerndlly, ee 5 549 e. _ 
pf Words: of Aſfirinat ion, as apply, deny, : e. (only 
edes Vowels, and chiefly (a, (, (o) and theſe ĩt alſo 
ws En with 2 . 1 
| , have the ſame Sound-with{az); (ei), ( 
x 448 more us d at the end of Words. In the mid 
pf Words ĩt is not ſo frequentiy. e erce N 
ann the. Grec Origin. 
3 the fame Right the double (u) de; . nds 
Begins 4 45 Canlſy Rane, Nene 2 Ti th 


TH 17 >» This Wai 7 its moſt general uſe OTE 


Int, going; bejor els, except (4) 3 „ 
N and fallogs and (4b), as. Hum ment, Wimer 
ih wing; Ale b. Ab Pans as 2. Vowel (a (0% _ 
es with. thema r double-Vowels. rl >< Wt 
as () z a8 Sw, { 4 But in (0%) it genenally4s 
pre, eſpecially in Mord of.many Syllables, 45 in We 
ee D. been e (b), Ses bean 
t: likewiſe, as 0 , 
co lebe ſounded: Aer i itz as in ben, bat, K. why 
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an extream rapid Prodian..! 3 2 COR yer its Sound is 

ion of the Vowel (i). The Ara - nor very different{rho? it does ſome- 
exprefs'( 5)\ dy"chear ge, or -ching uiffer) from the GH men Vo- 
r mnt 2fl) ag rgrofi(n}very rapid- 
8 The (w) is ſounded in Bg. iy prondune id. 


— Goo. 
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For the Better, that the foregoing | 


Rules are not always obſerv'd, pe- 

- etally the farſt and; che laſt. 3 wt; 10 
"Becauſe firſt, it omen; hap 

thoſe Languages Which are, eriy'd 


tm Others, that theo are ceitain | 


* 
- 


reſs'd in the Pronunciation, be 


þ 2 


; 


een ; 


þ. Notes, | 


e which are not x 


and which, for chat realay 
no manner of uſe co the Soy 
are yet uſeful in helping 


derſtand that Which che wg 


nifie. As ſor Example, in the 
Words Champs, Tempe, andi 
the 7 and (t) are not ”y 
which are ot uſe to the 


becauſe by them We find” th 


firſt comes from Campuc, aj 
pus, the later from Cantus. 
In Hebrew itſelf there are 
which differ only by one end 
Aleph, aud the other in Wl 
that are not pronounc'd ; 2 


Which lgnities to fear or dre 
MAP, to throw, fing, caſt, 


Hence tis plain, chat thi 
.of Wards (as tis call'd) i an 
gut Its. Benefit to the Langu: 
The difference between * 
s and Small Letters, may f 
ſame, a Cantradiction to thel 
Rule; That cone and the ame] 
be mot mad with mort fl 
Fzufe: : And for this Reaſoy 
urge, that the ant ient, as wel 
preſent Hebrew, had noo 

that the Gre 

Romant, le time, mil 
of only Capital Tetfers! in thei 
ring. But this Diſt int ion. ö 
Advantage e, 2nd Beauty, in mi 
With a pleafing Vartecy "the 
ale and Small Letters, in the 


| 


of Periods, proper Nami 

Jo ro diſtipguih Names 

Words of en and al 
Parts of Speech, 

Beſides, this obhecrion wil 


| hs aip{t the Difference of Ha 


ures of Writing or Prim 
the Roman, Italic, German, 
the Impreſſion of this very Bo 
any. other Language, ancient 
dern, Which is very uſeful 
ploy'd i in the Diſt inction; «1h 
certain . certain Ditct 
and Sentences, whith cone 
Force and Lab tarended bf 
in Author, to the Readeryand dd 
at all change the Pronuncigud 


| Tho' what we have ſaid be 


The Engliſh Grimmar, with Notes. yr 
> ſhow, that che uſe of Ler- | Claudius found himſelf diſappointed | | 


© are not pronounc'd, is [in an Attempt of this Nature, and 
2 an Impercrion as ge- was fatti do 1a Afide 1 | 
 imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe f introducing a Character he had pre- 
es, and Particulars of Words f par d. | F. | 
1 from other Languages; yet | All that can be done in this par- 
be allow'd; that chere are ticular, is to retrench by all- 
Way crept in by a Corruption thoſe Letters Which are of no Uſe, 
has ſpread it ſelf thro h fe- either or Ah Pronunciation, or the. 


Languages. Thus it muſt be | Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as 
2d, EY it is a _—_ Abuſe he Fen , and we have begun to 
the Sound of (s) to (e), be- | do; and to preſerve thoſe, that are 
(e) and (i), and of prbnòun- uſelul, aud to ſet ſome certain ſmall: © 
) before the ſame Vowels, o- Marks to diſtinguih them from 
Fe than before the others; of thoſe, which are pronounc'd, or” 
> ſofcen'd.the (/) between twWo which may intimate to us the ſeve- 4 
Is; and of giving (:) the Sound | ral Prowunciations of the ſame Let- A 
before (i), tollow d by another | cer. - Bug even this labours under 4 
J as Gr atza, Action, Diction, | Dithculty not to be remov'd but by 
—T.. T. 2 RE 
People have imagin' d, that; | the alter ing any of the pyeſent, 0 
ou's Correct this Fault in the adding any, new Chaxacte ts at once 
r Tongues, by. 1aventing new. | wou'd be of no manner of Uſe,while 
ters, as Mr, Lodwick has | all the chief Books of the Language 
n his univei (al Alphabet, and ate without theſe Marks or Alterzs 
„ in his Grammar of the | tions, and ſo, many People mult be 
} Tongue, by, zetregebjng ove- | oblig'd 40 learn their Alphabet over - 
er rhar was, not pronounc'd,, |.again, or, be puzPd i read What 
writing every Sound by that wou'd then be Written or Printed; 
t, to which the Sound to be ex And indeed; the Rules we ha, g 
d was proper, as by placing an | ven in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade 
fore (i) and (e), and not a(c) | our ſelves) be of more Uſe than all 
he like: But he, and all others | cheſe - Projects for dipecting the 
Mind, ought to conſider, that Learner, Yer, to omit nothing that 
's the Diſadvantage this wou'd | has been offer d with any Probabi- 
the Vulgar Tongues, for the lity, we ſhall add the Method of = 
ons urg'd before, they wou'd | French Author, co this End ;; 4 Point 
pt an Impoſſibility ; and they | above or below will - ſerve for the 
think how difficult a thing it | firit Cafe, and Wien (e) is pro- 
change, and bring the People I nounc'd like (5), it may have a Tail 
hole Nation to the change of | added; and when the (g) is pro- 
aracter they have been us d to, | nounc'd like an (j) Conſonant, its 
out of Mind; and the Emperor | Tail need not be quite clos d. 
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5 4 Syitable' $4 EINER ad rife Shang, d 
In which one ſing le, or one double Vawel's e 


2 7 Z Or either jorn'd with Conſonants, and Pots 
ky ® 2 : In one ſole breathing, a In Cloe. ; #5 of 


Syullable is a compleat Sound utter 'd la 
Breath, which ſometimes conffſts of one 
„Lor double Vowe!, ſometimes df one Pane) 
double Vowel join'd to one or more edit, not exce 
BR, this Doftietin it it is path: that one ne Vowel) 
$ Definiti Vowe 
Bl: a Syllable 3 as the firſt Syllables ir the folloj 


8825 eee En, Fvory, ed Weng. A 


175 55 as ed 1 4 * St {; - f 3 $45 \ 7 FAA" 25 
4 ; — rr ; "ay sf: ffi 


"ts [The Works? YLUAS mY i | Fabra or e reel Vice cya 
jt d from the Latin Syllaba, and dividual Sound ; for every $i 
25 that from the . Word cu n muſt fall under rhe ſame Accent 


—— euMapBdve, which is 7e Werd, n 


cdmprebend ; ſo that Ollabæ, in the 
Latitude of the Term, may be taken 3 a le 
for any Comprehenſion or Connecti on the contrary, ee bel 
on:in;geperal, but in « Cnammati- fal Vowels; if they are prond 
_w 6 open — be ˖́ 1§— 1 under one Actent, and ay 
.- tters in o und. ali J 
ger has detin'd a Jy able to be an 1 they males TY 
Element under one 1 that is, ak every Word, therefore, | 


what can be pronounc'd at once: | as many Syllables as ther 


—— more plainly has ir, com- 
rehenfio Literarum, &c. a compre. vocal Sounds, and vocal Sounk 


' Vowels fir le or com ound, 

e meas gre hdd. 225 under dae each of 8 8 in 53 Formed 

«Accent, and produc'd Y ene Mo- uires a diſtinct Modon off 
#207 of breathing. Let this has been 2 


rejected by ſome GRAMMARIANS, three Syllables Forty * 


as imperfeQ, and excluding all 851 , | 
Jables of one Letter: Another has . 29 
ers thus, of MIA 5s a -X CT Par 


„ 


ThOEnotiſh Grammar, with Notes? 5 IJ 
ber of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel, BW 
Mo” after the Mures and Liquids, (A), ( in Tabfg ang 

the (e) be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcute, yet that 
d, which is expreſsd by thoſe Conſonauts, is deriv'd 
that (e), by which, making a ſort of Sound, e think (v9 
x) are not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule, for from 
fication it is plain, that Table is compos d of a long and 


ort Syllable. inen SS AY = 
As many Vowels as emit a Sound.. 'Y 
Sy many Syllables in Words are found. . -..., | 
s many Vowels, or double Vowels,: as are found in any 
d, of ſo many:Syllables is that Word com pos d, except = 
pf th? Vowelsbe.tilent. or quieſcenty as the final (e), and 
.Yowels which make the improper double Vowels, the 4 
s of which ha ve been alfeady given in the "Firſt: Part 
ing of LET T ERS. and the (e) Vhich is added to 
> Syllables in the middle of Words; as the (e) in Ad- 
ment and Rudesby, which ſerve only to lengthen the 
going Vowel. Except like iſe Words ending in (es), A 
no (H coming before (e); as. Names, Trades, &c, but it 
or the Sound of (5), comes before (es), it is another Sy. 
3.45 Horſes, Aſſes, & c Faces, Races,” Pages, Prizes * ; 
when (u) follows(g) or () 4 a8 in Guart Guide, Guilr,&c. 
when (e) is follow'd by (a); as in even, Heaven, &c. but 
n this (e) is generally left out, they become one Syllabſe 
where, $7.8 2d 4 dv kw 'T 4 CCS Toi Wi «.. 5 4 n, 7 158 P i: 
Eigbi Letters in ſome Syllables we fund. 
And no more Syllables in Words are join l. 
] As chere are but eight Letters in any Syllable, fo 148 
ord above ſeven, or eight Syllables (and few in Engliſb 
any) as Re-con-c;-ling-ti-on, In- com. pre: be n bi. Ji. j. g 
o divide Syllables juſtly in Writing, el pecially when part 
Word is written in one Line, Gd paxt in another, this- 
hen any ſingle Conſonant is cen. FJ 
Sing le or double Vowels plac d between, | 
The Conſonagt divides ſtill with tba laſt, 1 I 
But ta the. fir be (P) and (X) joins faſt. 
I {ICs e 


a 


* 


9 
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hen 


a 


whereas one (a) of the ſame begla "with a Conſonant, allowing 

h, is form'd but by one. © Aleph ts be- one; and a Syllable has 

Jin Hebrew, all. che Syllables never more chan Pne Vowel. 
e en ed FM [3] At 
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* When a png i eomes Antal _ Vowd 

tween a ſingle and double: Vowel, it muſt inthe din 

Scllables by . d to the later. 

Except When (x) or h) comes between two Vovch 
they are joyn'd to the firſt, as in rr Oxien, n 
ni mene 0 923 it ente 10's & fa] 


. nö Words "be" bn 36h each retain, 
1 The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain, 


: Except Compounds; where each Word compony 
retains its proper Letters; ; as un- a d, un-uſual, in- un 
urn, with-out, with in, Sufb- iy, love-ly, Name-leſs, &c. 
When a Word receives an additional Termination 
ending; as (eu) Wing-ed '; i(edfi) Deliver-edf# z (eth) Di 
ib; (for which Delivers is now written; and the former 
ang "entirely reyected) (eſt) (ng ) ny 
cery Deliver-er; (ance) Deliver. ance. ; 
ye Conſonants preceeding (1) 124 (% 
low ly (e) never divided are. E „ 
A. 19. 59 N, te, M. ire, &c. But this Ruth 
wedelt in be initial Conſohants.. „ 


1 Fo Cobſonants betwixt two Vouels plac 5 


F they bag in a Word rſue the. laſts; a 
"Bur thoſe that can no Word #3 al begin, 1 
Can ne er aSyllable, without-a Sin. 


Wuen two Conſonants come between two Vowels i ill 


be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the Jatter 


wel; but if. they cannot begin a Word, they. muſt be j 
one joyning the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. 
o make this the jainer, . here enumerate 


Aube Conſdflants that can begin Words; which you 


ealily know by putting (e), or any other Vowel, after! 
and if they naturally nd eaſily fall into one artig 
Sound, they can begin a Word; if not, they muſt be be pil 


into diſtin Syllables. 33 


Theſe Conſonants that me Words, are Thi 
number. anti hong pf, Mik. vg UPS 
| a . Bleed OR 61. Glory | 
Is . Plans. 
Fl, Fleet Sl, Slight 


(1. Brae (r. Orove 

Gr... Graud ,  YPr. Prise 

RO YA. 'F r. Treat af 
Fr.” : Froſt Vr. Wrath 


. © # "— 2 5 4 * Fg * 
* ee. 4 1 P > 
N ; y 9 
* 4 
| 7 £ þ : „ 
Dw. Dn 1 
, 

| » Dwarf 

; ' 5 * Ie +, a L 
En 93 Le 4 , -% A 
* naw * 5 4 
N 7 i * TY 4A 11 " 
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ſm. ſmart _ | 
p 4 FER, F « 4 6 p {2.4 I 
Nine ways Words begin with three Conſonants, as, 


hr. Shrine - 
Sr. Spread l 7 


Ser. Ser E w | 
ſhort, all this Rule is compriz'd in this, that a Mute and a 
id following one- another, go together with the laſt Vopel, 
all double-Conſonants in the middle beſides, are divided. 
0 this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
t Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obſerv'ꝗ 3 


* 


additional Endings are diftin&t Syllabless.. 
ut ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
ina Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Piviſi- 
ff Syllables; as in ſel. dom, for (Id) can't begin a Word; 
in Mal- tiply, Trumpet, ar-dent, Can - did, ac· cord, ſwag. ger, &c. 
hen three or more Confonants meet in the middle of a 
rd, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore 
h keeping its own, at the firſt Conſonant goes to 
firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Cen. tract, 
ann,, ß 9000 "OL, 0 TO 
Two Vowels meeting each with its full ſound, 
Always 10 make two Syllables are bound. _ 
f two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 
V . and make two Syllables, as Re-enter, 
tu 5 ©, 4 4 0331 } ii 470 N eee 3 
The followirig Obſervations relating t0 Sables, or 10 the Pro- 
cation 6f Letters, as they are plac d in Syllables, and not ſin- 
by themſelves, we thong bt more proper for this" place, than 
re they baue been plac d by Others; for to talk of the Pronun- 
tion of Syllables, before the Learner knows what a Syllable ü, 
t ſomething prepoſterous, The 
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= - | The Sound of (hal) in Words of more Syllables than 
. is written in ſome by (ti) before (al), as Credential, 
notial, Eſſential, Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others 

(ei) before (al), as Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Prejudicidl 

and the Reaſon is, that the Primitive Words from wha 

theſe are deriv'd, end in (ce), as Artifice, Bene ſite, Pre judia 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (, or,(c) is us{ 

continues in Exgliſb, as Judicial, from Judicialis, &c. 

- The Sound of (ban), muſt be written (cian), as 4 
= ' metician, Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c. from Ariibm 
| Grece," Logic, and Mag ic; and ſo all others from the {t 

Latin, except Ocean, Precifian, Tertian, Egyptian, Aſian, 
The Sound of ( ſhate) is expreſs'd by (tz), before (at, 
Gratiate, expatzate, negotiate, vitiate, &c. except ena 
Aſſociate, Nauſcate. ü A 
he Sound of (ent) is written by (cient), in Au 
Proficzent, &c. (cient), in Patient, Impatient, &c. and (ſci 2 
in omni tient, &c. R WET Sx PO, 
The Sound of zhun, or ſhun in the End of Words, mul 
written (tion), with (1), except Alluſion, ' Animadverfion, 
ſcenſion, Afperſion, Averſion, Circumcifion, Collifion, Col 
Comprehenfion, Compulſion, Concluſion, Condeſcenſion, Conjaj 
Contuſion, Conuulſion 5 Decefion, Decurſion, Deluſion, Dru 


. Diſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion; Di 
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fron, Diſtenſion, Diſſuaſion, Diverſion, Diviſion, Divulſion 
fuſion, Emulſion, Erofion, Evaſion, Everſion, Exciſion, Exel 
Excurſion, Expanſion, Exploſion, Expulſion, Extenſion, Exiuii 
TIuſion, Immerſion, Inciſion, Inclufion, Incurſion, Inbeſion, In 
fron, Introverſion, Intruſion, Invaſion, Jrriſion; Manſion ; (08"* 
ſoon, Occiſion, Occluſion; Penſion, Perſuafion, Proviſion ; Ke 
benſion, Reverſion, Revulſion; Sponſion, Suffuſion; Verſion] 
theſe add the following Words in (Jon), as Ad miſſion, 0 
miſſion, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Concuſſion,Confeſſi 
Deceſſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion ;- Expreſſion ; Impreſſion, Il 
ceſſion; Biſon 0 miſſion, Oppreſſion ; Paſſion, Percuſſion, 
— Proceſſion, - Profeſſion, Frog reſſiun; Seceſſion, Se| 
„ ;2>= [tif 9 oilem bac bbicib od Ava 
The following Words written (tion), tho“ moſt of 
like Sound are ſpelt (tirion), as Petition; Acquiſi tion, G 
Poſſ tion, Hepoſirion, Diſpoſition, Diſquiſtion; Expoſi nia i 
quiſition, Interpoſition; Poſition; Tranſition,Tranſpoſition- 
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Ar the End of this ſhort Part ] Join theſe into one Sylable, which — 
Diviſion, we ſhall lay $04 hs tis impoſſible for them to do, and * 
ethod — learning to Re in they mult expreſs this one Syllable 4 


Pguages, as we find it in a, by five Sy llables, which was not de- 

5 Author, and which perhaps |. ſign'd; whereas they ſhou'd teach 

benious School-maſter , may | them to expreſs every Syllable en- 

ve to the Advant ge of his | tire at firſt ſight, without diſmem- 

rs: To which we-thall add, | bering it; and to do this, they mult, 

Mr. Lodwick, our own Coun- proceed gradually : Firſt 4 

n, has advanc'd on the ſame. with the moſt Simple Syilables, an | 

| „ eee Le RES! ; fo by degrees proceeding tothe more . ; 

is Method (ſays our Author) re- difficult and compounded, till che | 
| 


chiefly thoſe, Who cannot | can readily pronounce; a whole Syl 

: It is „ that the Learn lable at B | aſl 
d no great ditfculry in learn- difficult that are. To that end let all 
te Letters themſelves, but the | the Primmers be thus contriv'd ; at 
t Labour and. Pains; they go: | the top of the Leaf, let all the Vo- 
oh, is in joining the Letters J wels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as” 
ker in Syllables. For every. | they follow in one Rank, and in che 

r has its peculiar Name, which | ſame. place Syllables, 1ff, Of on 
dnounc'd differently by it felf,, | Vowel, and oge_Conſongnt following 
what it is in Conjunction with | it," throughoug all the Variations; 
Letters; for Example, If, vou | then ot one Con ſonant, and one Vowel | 
a Child ro pronounce Fry in a | following that. 2d{y, Of two Confer q 
ble, you firſt make him pro- nents belare ' 
ce ef, er, 53 which muſt per- IF. | | . 
contound him, when he comes | 3d!y, Of one Vowel, and three or 


yn theſe three Sounds together, | four Conſonants following ; and c 


rr, ſays he, are ĩimperſectſo are | or four Conſonents following. 4 
the Primmers, or fri Books, | Of ſome Syllables with Diphthongs 
rein Ckildren are taught to Spell and Triphthongs. For Example: 


em to form the ; Sound of | three. Canſonants going Before, a: 
he RITES bh Fowel following, Ithly. Ot ane, 
1 ne ſame O ervation is made b 2 60, and three Con onants 1 : 
1 dick ; As the prefent Al - rea wel; and one, two, three, 


Read, Firſt, In not having a | 8 a MS 

Alphabet. And Secondly; | 15 1 bY bes — 17 1 

N dt being digeſted in ſuch a Me- |, ant: all 54 od: ud; N 
5 , 25 is fit and proper to teach | - d bo: 65. de, b6;, K | 
i a3 they ought to be taught.“ d. eld. aud. old. uld,8c. | 


the uſual Way of, reaching to. 2. dre. dri. dro. dru, &c;" 
is to diſmember-every. 8 Table C fe vane> tn 0p 2IN 
nore than one Letter) —— i ph 
ables, by expreſſing every Letter] After this, place à number of 
rt, and Syllabically ; and the | Words of two, three, or four Sylla- 
onants with ſuch a Vowel as | bles, from the more eaſy, to the 
are ordinarily nam'd with, and | more difficult Expreſſions, without 
requiring them to join all cheſe | heed to their Signitications 3, rod 
ables into one World. in our Opinions, if chere cou'd, 
ut how - prepoſterous this Me- | ſome Order and Connections in their 
118, One Inſtance-for all will b Siꝑ nificat ion, it Would help ** 
t Suppoſe the Monoſylable mory : Further, let there follow 
ad, to be ſpeld; they will reach { ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, 
n thus to diſhiember it; Beezer, wich che Accent 1 as 
dee, and taen require them to I on the firſt, ſecond, and third, — ok 
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| This fir Mr. Zodwick, who pro. 
teeds farther, but that relating t 
much to his Univerſal Alphabet, 
can not have 2 place here. 

To this we ſhall add ſome Rules 


of Spelling, which tho“ we did not 


think full enough of Demonſtration 
to be. inſerted: ia the Body of the 
Rules, -yet fince they really afford 
Matter of Speculation ſithcieur to 
emplay - the curious Teacher or 


_ Learner of his Mother Tongue, and 


may perhaps be render'd capable of 
Improvement, we ſhall 
They were given us by one Dr. Janes, 
who as we gheſs by his Name) be- 
ing a Welſh-man, may, in ſome Par- 
ticulars of his Book, be miſled by 
the Pronunciation of his own 
Tongue; vet is his Book worth our 
Confideration. But this will be 
plainer from his Obfervarions, * 
” His Maxims are, firſt, That all 
Words were Originally Witten as 
Spetr. Tho? this may be diſputed, 
yet the Conſequence Is not fo great 
us to make us enter into the Contro- 


He ert is, That alt Terms mbich, 
Gave ſinoe alter d tbeir Sound, (the 
_ of the difficulty of Spelling) 

Hit for Eaſe and Pltaſure, © 


From the harder, harſher, longer, 


to the eafter, plea ſanter, and ſhorter 
3 ; 227 that 2 
came the more uſual. From hence 
it follows, That all Mords that can 
be ſounded ſeveral ways, muſt be 
Mitten according to the , haide 
h.rſheſt, longeſt and moſt unuſual 
Sound, a this Rule, he aſſures 
us, is without Exception in our 


Tongue. 


The longeſt Sound is that which 
expreſſes moſt fimpte Sounds, or 
ſounds the ſame number after the 
longeſt manner, thus, if you ſay 


agen and again, it mult be written ing ſufficient go give Gr 
again; becauſe it ſounds more Let- Enquiry ; 
ters. The fame may be ſaid of 


Faxor and Favour. 
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here add. 


We have 


The more unuſual Sound ish 
to all, by common Practice. 
Thus none can fail wh 
which is the Zongeſt aud mob 
ſua! Sound, and that its ſull 
almoſt in all Caſes, becauk 
length and unuſualneſs of the 
cauſes it to be rhe harder 9 
| which is the third thing to! 
ſerv'd in this univerſal Rule. 
But to make the uſe of thi 
compleat, becauſe it may hy 
that fome Words (tho? not n 
may ſound divers ways, and ye 
preſs the ſame number of Li 
and that in the ſame manier, 
long or ſhort, and both Sound 
uſual, as in Anger, and Ay 
Finger, and Fingur, &c. it wi 
uſefut to know which in f 
j Caſe is the eaſier and pleaſant 
ple Sound, and to which hard 
harſher Sounds they are {oli 
that they are apt to exd 
Sounds with — 
| - #is much eaſier than B off 
than P; D, than Tor # inl 
E, than I, 0; Y; EE, than Ef 
G, than C for K, or hard C, ofi 
| chew ; M, , than N; Ou, ll 
| or ; S, chan ch or S; Ti 
| than Th ; ſhort D, than A, E 
V, than For PH; Z, than Si 
Simple Sounds are eaſier 
compounds; Compounds @f 
| Sounds, than Compounds of! 
and fo on; and Compounds « 
Sounds, than Compounds d 
EE 
Double Characters are to 
kon'd as ſingle, if they haven 
E 209 7515 Ul 
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o 
1 


- 


omitted the pa 
Proofs of theſe Rules, wh q 
Reader may conſult his Book 
his Curioſity prompt hin; 4 


ing, he will find em ſometime} 
ty true, if not always. 
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FE come now from meer Sounds, to [2] Words, 
which convey ſomething to the Underſtanding ; 
For by theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, 
ntiments of all that we ſee; feel, hear, taſte, touch, or 
erſtand. All Xrnowledge indeed draws its Original from 
Senſes; and our Perception, Judgment, and Reaſoning, 
er which the ſeveral Claſſes, or Orders of Words, are 
d, proceed from theſe Notices of Things, and Beings; | 
their Relations to each other, and have no other 
ce: By theſe we know, that there are Things; that 
> Things: have certain Qualities, Beings, Actions, or 
ons, Cc. whence it ſeems pretty plain, that the Words, 
hare to expreſs our Sentiments of theſe Things, muſt 
ſome Proportion and Likeneſs to theThings they are to 
eſs.Being therefore in Converſation, or Mxiting to expreſs 
znifie all the Objects of our Senſes, and the mental, or 
lettual Deductions from them, Words are naturally, to 
End, to be divided into four original Claſſes or Orders, 
Things, or rather the Names of Things; the Qualities of 
Things, the Circumſtances, Actions, Paſſions, and Beings 
hings, with their Relations, Regards, and Conne chions to, 
ee, 27162 ner 29 
cording to this, there are four Parts of Speech, or 
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Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be 


Nis four Tarts of Nh. 
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"The "Engl; 15 Grammar, in Notes, 


1 8 It may here be proper to Ex- | many Words may be form dq 
Plain what we mean by a Word, | Letters; chat is to ſay, Fiſtec 
which we think may be thus defin'd: | And und- 3 and 

A diſtiact articulate Sound, which as many more may be made 
Men have made the audible Sign. of feveral Letters, that is; Nine h 
ſome one of their Thoughts. Or if thoufand thirty-fix ; and & 

we rather take it from Words, as proportion. From this 2 

Written and Spoken, w may define Generation of Words, from 

„ Sag . Words are 5 c articu - rious Combinations e 
lte Sounds, implying by common may judge bf their vaſt Varig 

Conſent, ſome | 4 — 91 ons Toy fone” \be being indeed not much leſs th 


#3035 of the Mind, e preſ®d by ſome” finite. 
certain Marks, es, ay Chara- | {3] In all Languages they 
ers agreed on by Men, ac the vi. | Names, Oualitzes, and Afi 
oy Segns of tboſe- -Sounds and er Names fignifie Things, 
r uhh | lities ſigniſie the Manners orf 
This, laſt Definition includes | ties of thoſe Things; «Afi 
Words in both Sexiſes, that i is, both | affirm ſomerhipg at chem 
us + Spoken and Written. there are other Words which 
I Man being a Converſible Ani neither of theſe; but the re 
mal, 3 tor Sociery, * | one to the other, and thoſeg 
A fllay, of Manseri of lords: But thek 
cans. Tones conveying the l de or | tions 0 ords to Words are! 
Thoughts N Man ro angther; | veral Kinds, which are expid 
— tho might be in ſome 0 of theſe ee | 
meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, ds, af, to, N bs 
Fingers, Motions and Geſt iculatious * 2 „in, &c. of which i 
of che Body, Ge. as. in the Panto- ſtrull ton. 
mimes ot the | Ancients, and Mutes It is true, that ſome haves 
of the Seragl lis, Se. yer thoſe being | vour'd to reduce all Words t 
more imperfect, us well as more | Claſſes, Which we {hall conk 
trouble ſor ne and -redious, Nature, our Notes 3, but others, vainh 
(which. ways chooſes the, eaſieſt | or pretend t; to contract em ye 
and tnoſt” efficacious Way) directs] into rwo, either igdorant of 
Mankind to impart the Sentiments f rations of the Mind, whit 
of his Mind, rather by the Voice, | were ipyented to ex preſs, an 
and the Motions of the Tongue, I can never 11 brouglit into tha; 
which, are more eaſy i in the ſeveral paſs, as Will plain from whi 
1 of Sounds,than any other | lows; of f r Want of con 
For this Reafon, Men have] what they fay ; or to be th 
guild overy Modification of Men of wonderful Penerrationl 
Voice, by a partir Letter, neraut Hearers. Thoſe San 

of which we have alrea y diſcourg'd, | Wha 2 Fs: great Clean 


t in ext, and the Reæaf chem under! 

9255 100 tho ge Tox Letter: are | aa 15 however told? uh 
not many in number, yer are thiey | ſome + "Philoſophers have ul 
by theif various Conjunctions, ſuf- themſelves oblig'd to add 


ficient for all the Lan uages that | diſtin&t, trom the other clus 
ever were, or ever can be in the U- | Will appear from the 9 | 


niverſe. They are indeed but I. 92 Ving ſo 85 
chat ron ang) 


. ty-fix in our Tongue, and ede Nr ritual . RI 
may be Fanleuſh diſpos ud, xs co 3 4 1: conſiſt of 8 

make more 1 Hundre 10 e qi Se ot the no it 
Seventy-ſix feveral Words 100 chey command rhe Organs 8 "7 

Eetiers ; and Twenty-ſix times as | Voice, to form ſuck Sounds 
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aullible Signs of thoſe Ideas, FIRE we have judg'd that 


Souls of Words; but Sounds Virtue is ' Fraiſe-werthy, add chae 
by che Organs of the Voice, Patience is a Virtue, we ufer and 
material Part, and may be conclude that Patience is Praiſo- 
he Body of Pers. j-worthy. | + ha 
fhall therefore, here conſider ] / Hence ay e h 
as they are abſtracted from | this bird Operation of che Mind, 8 
in their Relation to the Mind but an Extenſion of the ſecomd. It 
, and in which we have the | will chereſore be ſufficient for our 
tage of all other Creatures, and ¶ preſent Subject, to conſider the fit 
ſtrong Proof of our Res ſon | rwo, or what of the firſt is conrad 
our to them; that is, by the in the ſecond; for if 'we Rrioufly 
e make of Words, to convey attend what paſſes in our Mind; we 
noughts to each Other, and ſhall find, thar we very rarely con- 
Hurprizing Invention of combi- nder the fimple Ferreptien fg 
rand twenty Sounds in ſo Things, without affirmi ſome- 
plicious 2 manner, as we have thing or other of it, which is che 


ch which we diſcover the Va- Judgment. 

ofour Thoughts, and all our | This Judgment we make of 
5 ents on all manner of Sub- 7 when we ſay the Eqrth is 
of ho? there be no real or natural | 70d, is call'd a Propoſition ; and 
| ſs betwixt the Words, and | therefore. 3 natarally 


tions of the Soul of Man; but includes two Terms, one call'd rhe = 
igns by Compact, and Agree- Subject, which is the Thing, f 
to ſignify our Thoughts. Which the Affirmation is, as the 
rds therefore, being (as is ſaid) Eurtb; and the other Is call'd the 
ed to expreſs or Wespe ft  cArtrib#te, which is the Thing th: t 
s, that we cannot perfectly is athrm'd of the Swbjet#, as round, 
er the different Sorts, and Sig- and then; #;zwhich is che Connection To 
ions of Words without, firſt | betwixt theſe rwo Terms. 44 
ring what paſſes in our | But it is eaſy to perceive, that 
„„ + _ * | theſe two Terms do properly be- | 
s agreed by all Philoſophers, | long to the firſt Operarion of the 
here are thiee Operations of | Mind, becauſe that is what we con- 
ind, viz. Perception, Fudg- cezve, and is the Objects of our 
and Reaſonzng, *- [Thowghts ; and that rhe Connection 
RCEPTION is the ſimple Ap- | belongs to the ſecund, which ay 
fi6n of any Thing, or Quality be properly call d the Action ot the | 
hing, whether purely Intelle- Mind, and the manner in Which ive 5 
as when we fimply think of | thin. ; | E 
ing, Eternity, and Mayes of And thus the greateſt Diſtinction 
or corpore. al, and Material, | of chat which paſſes in our Mind, is 
Square, 2 Circle, 2 Hos ſe, a | to ſignity, that we may conſider the 
e I Objects of our Thoughts, and the 
DGMENT arms that” the | Form and Manner of them, of which 
> we percezve, is ſo, or not ſo, | the chief is the Judgment. But 
ing the Ideas of the Earth | we muſt beſides refer thither the 
oundneſs-; affirm, that the | Conjunctions, Disjunct ions, and other 
25 rund. | the like A of the Mind, as 
REASONING; we draw Con- well as all the other Morions of the 
dces to evince the Truth, or | Soul, as Deſires, Commands. Inter- 
y of a conteſted Propoſition by rogations. & c. 
Raring it with one or more in- From hence it followys, that Men 
table Propoſnions; or in ſhort, | wanting Signs to expreſs. What 
two Judgments, ro infer 3 | paſſes i the Mind, the moſt general 
3 8 G Di- 
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Diſtinction of Words, muſt be ot call'd in che Latin” Put 
thoſe which ſignify che Objects, and e-plac'd Mordor! of 
Manner of our Thoughts, tho* it | and added Words, (or f 
—_— happens, that they do not | Thoſe of the ſecond, are! 
ty the Manner alone, but in Con- ee, (or Lede 

— top with the Objects, as we | Horde, (or Con junctions) u 
0 ſoon demonſtrate ; having al- jections, as the old G RA 
ready ſhown that the Knowledge of RI ANS call'd them 4 
That paſſes in the Mind, is neceſſary | ciſtinguiſhing them -intox j 
por the underſtanding the Principles | Part of Speech, which are 
of GRAMMAR. only added Words of Paſſion! 


The Words of the firſt .Claks, are | all derive themſelves by ag 


1 which we call Names, Her- | Conſequence, from the naw 
nal Names; * ALITIES deriv'd: ner deere our Thon 
Lean Words 7 N Vers # 


4 4 
*, 
—_ 
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25 ae A. N 
Of NAME s 1 


Phat? er we ſee, feel, hear, or 0 or * 
Or in our Underſtanding? Eye s ; plac'd, 
NAMES properly we call ; for always they. 
Same certain Image to the Mind convey; - | 
-As Man, Horſe, Houſe Virtue, and Happinel 
And all ſuch Words a Things themſelves  expreh 


2 729 N AMES expreſs the Things themſelves, that is 


Thing that is the Object of our ſevera! 


| Reflection, and U nderftanding z which conveying ſol 


tain /dea, or Image, to the Mind, they want not the 
of any other Word to make us underftand em. Thu 
we hear any one ſay, A Man, a Houſe, a Horſe, hini 


. Happineſs, &c. we perfectly Mb > Fre he mei 


Before the NAMES, a, an, or the may be, 

But Thing you never after them can " Js | 
. By 
id 10 The words that ſignify the! Noun, as it is calls in he 


. imple Objects of our Thoughts, are Grammar. And thus i 
in all Languages, but Engliſp, call'd |marzans have made” a Dill 


NAMES ; bur our firſt Formers of ſNAMES, calling che M 


| Gramnier, either our of AﬀeQation'| Thing or Subſtance; a Now l 
vr Folly, corrupted the Latin Word 


tive, and that, Which 
Nomen, into the Barbarous Nude | Manner or e 


ar theſe additional Terms 
ov and Adjefave, ſeem | 
erfluous, and 1 to 
ds of the your rners; 
any manner of Rue to the 
inding ; for the ditferent 
of -tife two Words is fully 
g by the Terms NAMES and 
IEs, and it is vain to do 
any, which may be done 
Nature is ſimple in all her « 
ons, and he is the beſt En- 
who produces the Effect, 
e ſeu / ett Wheels, Screws, G. 
> who uſe theſe Terms give 
aſon for them, that they are 
ljectives, ot (as ſome) Ad. 
becauſe having no Natural! 
e of their own, they ſubſiſt 
ing but the Noun "Subſtan- 
which they are joyn'd; as 
two Words, round Earth; 
is the Subſtantive, and the 
y fignifies the Manner or 
of is Being: That is, the 
ve, Adname or gudlity 
de put by it ſelf in any Sen- 
it wou'd not make Senſe, it 
onvey no Idea to the Mind; 
y Round, a White,a Bluck, 
d, &c. is to ſay nothing: 
res therefore ſome Name, or 
abſtanti ve, as they call it, to 
d ro it, to make Senſe, or” 
y Idea; as a round Ball, a 
orſe, a black Hat, a or00ked 
are true Objects of the 
ts, and every Body under- 
hem: Bur if you fay 4 Man, 
,« Houſe, &c. we perfectly 
har you mean; and there- 
liſting. by ir ſelf, in good Senſe 
a Subſtantive Name, or in 
gar Phraſe a Noun Subſtan- 


The Objects of our Thoughts 
er Things, as the Sun, the 
Water, Fire, Air Wood, &c. 
we generally call 8 U B- 
NCE; or the, Manner of 
as to be round, red, bard, 
8 &c, which are call'd 
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| Names and gualities. But we have. 


| degenerated into Nralztzes, or Sub- 


ENTS. And there is this dif- 


ftancet, and the Manner of Things, | 
or 3 the ee s 
ſubſiit by themſelves ; but the eAcci- 
dent ſubſiſt only , and za the 
/ 5 ST LEE 
This is what makes the principal 
Difference berwixt Words, that ſig- 
nifie the ſimple Objects of our ' 
Thoughts; the Words which ſigni- 
bie Subſtances, or the Things tem- 
ſelves, are calPd Names, or Subſten- 
Hye Names ; and thoſe which ſig- 
nity «Accidents, by expreſſing: the 
' Sebjetts, with which theſe Acci- 
| dents agree, are call'd Qualities, or 
(accor ing to the common Way) 
Adjective Names, or Adaames. 
This is the — 14 of Names, 
both Suhſtanti ve and Adjective, or 


not ſtopt here; for leſs Regard has 
been had to the Signiſication, than to 
| the Matmer af ſignifying. For, be- 
cauſe the Subſtance. is that which + 
ſubſiſts by it ſelf, the Appellation of 
Subſtantive Names has been given 
to all thoſe Words which Subſiſt by 
themſelves in Diſfcourſe, without 
wanting another Name to be join 
to them, tho® they did only ſigniſie 
Accidents. Thus on the -contrarys « 
even thoſe Words, which ſigniie 
Subſtances, are call'd Adjedtives, 
when by their Manner of ſignify ing 
they may be join'd to other Name? 
in,Diſ:outſe 5 As the Warriour God, - 
the Bowyer King, and the like, 
which tho' they are call'd Names 
put together by Appoſit ion, degene 
rate here plainly into the Significa- 
tion of Qualities, belonging to the 
Names; and are therefore Names 


ſtanti ves into Adjectives. "$4.0 
But the Reaſons that renders 2 a 
Name uncapable of ſubſiſting by it 
ſelt, is when, beſides its diſtin d Sig- 
nification, it has another more con- 
fus'd, which we call rhe GONNO- 
TATION of a Thing, to which that | 
rees which is meant by che di- | 
Kin&;Signifcacion-- 1 bp fg 
Thus che diſtinct Signification of 


betwixc the Thengs, or Sub- 


| Red, is Redneſs, but it ſigniſies the 
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haxe no o Relation to a ale 
the] 
> 


Subjo&of- that Redneſs, conſus 
ich makes it not capable of fab 
Asking by at elf in Diſconrſe betauſe 
we. expreſsg or underſtand the 
Word which ſignifies rhe Subject. 
As, therefore, that Connot ation 
makes the Adjective, or - Quality, 
ſo when that is taken away from 
Words, which fignify Accidents, | 
become Subſtantives or Names : 
As from Colour” d, Colour ; fram Red, 
Redneſs 3 from Hard, Hurdneſs ; 
from raden, Prudence, &c. On the 


contrary, hea you add ro Words | 


iying: Subſtances, that Connote- | 
a — Signi fication of a 
Thing, to which the have 
Relation, makes them AdjeF#zves, 
or 1 e n 

Rand, &c; | 
The Greeks and 


r 12 
— . 
more rare, than in the dead Lan- 


"EI * 
if we ahwdtbefrifhnntes: 


— from theſe Adjectives or n- 
Atie, ſorm'd of Names, or of Sub- 
s, we make them new Sub 
 Rantives, which-we may properly 
call Derivuives, and ſo. Humanity. 
comes from — and Ha mans 
from Homo. | 
But there is another ſort. 054 
Nunnes, which paſs for Subſtantives, 
tho” in Reality they are Adjectives, 
ſince they ſigniſy an acerdental | 
Form; and beſides, denote a Subje& 
to Which that Form Such 
are the Names of the ſeveral Offices, 
and Proſeſſions of Men ; as: King, 
Philoſopher, Painter, Soldier, 8c. 
bur rhe © Reaſon why theſe paſs. for- 
N is, that they can have 
nothing but Man for their Subject, 


he Latins You 
85 an infinite. Number of theſe e 


at according to the ordinary 

of Speaking, and the firſt Im- 
poſition of Names, ſo not neceſſary 
to join their Subſtantives with 
them, ſince they may be underſtood i b 
without any Confuſion, and _— can 


Jets. : By iD n 


ave obtain d What 3 
Subſtantive, vx. to 
ſelves in Diſcourſe, | 
. *Tis for this very fame | 
oak certain Names, and 24 

3 eee axe tax 
255 Yi becauſe; they reha 
ſo general, thatity 

= as our Wag 

3 n 

He 64 img we. have obſerv'd, thy 
jectives or Qualities have ty 
nifications z one diſtinct of thel 


= bas — bu 
— confus d manner, with 
noting in particular any - one! 
* may have: — 
tene ſu only. indi 


ut in as diſtinct 4 — 


Word Whireneſs it: ſell. 


- There are two ſorts of 1: 
O us a D 

the Idea of ones Fethber, 1 | 
Friend; his: own Horſe, hi 
Dog, Ge. The other Idea g 
o us ſeveral things rogerhery| 
he ſame K ind, as the Idea of 

al; Horſes 1 Ge; 
— — rent Names io 
5 — as, 1 
as, pr ame; 

— of Plato, which agrees! 

particular Philofopher, ſo 

to one Cir and thoſe N 
'which ie common Idea 
ral, or appellatire Names, # 
Word. Man, which agrees wi 

Mankind ; of the ſame Kinde 
Words: Lon, Dog, Hor ſe, & 
the proper Name ofren bela 
8 at the ſame time, 25 
John, Robert, &c. but this d 
by Accident, by reaſon that 
have taken the ſame ma 


de Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you can- 


nnot ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the likeQ. 
em, or an, if they 


* 


4 


y alſo admit of a or ibe before. 

with a Vowel. 4 n . Ts 28 . CRETE 

, Names three ſeveral ſorts there are, Þ 
As Common, Proper, Perſonal declare. 


- 


ſignifies my Horſe, your Horſe, and all the Horſes that 


per Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind from each 

; as Caſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtinguiſh thoſe from all 
ft of Mankind. The ſame holds of the Proper Names 
ies, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &c. adn 
onal Names are us'd when we ſpeak of Perſons or 
5, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſup- 
ge place of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 
Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, 

And which no 0ther Part of Speech do's know. 


me Kind, muſt have two different Numbers to expreſs 
lifference; as, the Singular, which fignifies but One, 
he Plural, which ſignifies more than One; and all Names 
er this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their 
ngs; as, Man, One Man ; Men, more than One. 
is likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names 
the other Parts of Speech: For tho* the Afﬀirmarions 
two Numbers, yet are they not thus diſtinguiſh'd; as 
al ſee when we come to em. There are two more 
tions of Names, which come properly after all the 
of Speech, - becauſe they depend on the Knowledge 
To Singular Names we always add an (s) 
_ When we the Plural Number wou d expreſs; 
Or (es), for more deligbiful eaſie ſound, 
M bens er the Singular t end is found 
hex), or (26), (ch), (1h), or % 
(Ce), (ge) when they their ſofter ſound confeſs. 
e Singular Number is made Plural by adding ) to the 
lar; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Miles and Mile : 
ben the Neceſſity of Pronunciation requires it in the 


It the Word Thing after em, without Nonſenſe, Thus 


re are three ſorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
s agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind, as the Name 


- 
* 5 
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Names in general ſignifying either one, or more of 
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3 6% eee that is, when the Sit 


ends in (s) or , (x , h or { Iron 
S 


* ; "* 1 


man, & c. Woman, Child, Brotber, have the Plural inf 


0 1 in Wanne of the Singular with dh Xx 
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Maze, Priute, Princes; be mts Tuche; prey | 
by which means the Plural 8 i of two Sylkl 
tho” the * ane aten Ar Exanf 


N ben for Avg (s) the Plural ends in N 3 

As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, 
Cow has the Plural Cows, or Keen, or RING 
And ſo bas Sow the: Plural Sows or Swine: 


Ox; Chick; Man, and all derir d from it, as Horſeman 


The folloming creations yet are ſeen; 1 
Men. 


tho” Brethren fign ifying both Brothers and Sifters, hat 
wiſe Brothers ; and Swine ſignifies both male and female 
with (a) before it, is us'd for One Hog or Sow, Chia 
fometimeskewiſe us'd for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, hn 


: To-theſe. Irvmantacs ſame: more ” Jet; 
- As Louſe, Lice;; Mouſe, Mice; Gooſe, Geeſe; 1 & Foot! 
And Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; and alſo: Penny, * 
. Deriv'd- from Penny*s, Critics ſay, long ſince. 74 
© The Names whoſe Sing lars end in 5 5 'or (&), _" 2 
Their Plurals have in (ves), we always ſee 3, 6 20 
A Calf, Calves; Sheaf, Shea ves; half, halves; 
| - wide, Wir 
Leaf, Leaves; Loa, Loaves; Shelf, * 2 ſel 
ni is 
Add uno theſe woll Wolves; Thief, Thigzes; ;Life;Lij 


Staff has Staves, tho“ the double (H) Singular ge 

makes es dam ) with (s) in the Plural; as di 
ſchief is us'd both Miſchieves and Mi th 

— . (H and (ve) are ſo nearly related, that the 
fily bY from one into the other; in all Languages. 


ow t Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relich 
„Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, al 


a may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, thel 
eno to make good the Exception in the ſound of thoſk 
gulars that end in (5) and (16): There is a like Softnil 


Alleyiation, without Ame the Letters, 0 e 


4 G | * 4 8 A, = 3 * | | BY | : . 
i 4 _ .: 8 PR * 8 tut £ __—_ Nr | 3 15 : 1 
The Evpliſh Grammar; with-Notes:' 6 V 
ger; Path; Paths; Cloth, Cloths, or Claas. Ee MO 
% Xs # . - a * * = 1 
ere bouges; 4 7, 5 4, Cloaths:' E 4 1 
| $ us'd in the Plural; 1 is 
harder When the Plural, which is 
its harder Sound 5 us d in the Plural, 4 
* 2 5 5 1 7 3 5 L 0 * . 1 
Las - | 8 „ < * A ».# > 5 2 2 o 


De > 
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3 e . bates BCAA 1 
Cuſtom; to which al Language? muſt bow, _ - i 
* * : G . 8 0 Py « A ” 2 ie | 4 1 * ; A * - 1 ; ; 
Does 10 ſome Names no Singular allow. | 


has in. Zngliſb, as well as other -Languages; deny'd”) 
angular Number. to ſome Words; as Arinals, Alpe, 
Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends,  Creſſes, Goods, 
ing Things poſſeſs d by any one, as the Goods of For- 
Emails, Ides,”Smellows of every kind, Nous, Sviſſars, 
rs, Shears, Tongs, Lungs, xe. 
To others ſhe, with arbitrary Will. 0 
Denys the Claim of Plural Number ſtiiil;; 
All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 
The Names of Liquids, Herbe, noft ſorts of Grain, 
Fat, Unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 
The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals 100. 


we have ſome Words which have no Singular Number, 
the other hand we have many. more without a Plural; 
by the Nature of the Things ſignified; others by meer 
Thus all Proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
s, or any other Creature, to whom (for Diſtinction) a 
r Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexas- 
Great: Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they 
ally agree but to one: For when we ſay, the Cæſars, the 
ders, the Mordants, and th like, it is figuratively, 
ling under thoſe Proper all thoſe who reſemble 
in their Valour, Conduct, Virtue, Co except Alps, 
whaps A 57575 I TD 
theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 
Qt Qualities z of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, Unt uam 
r, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glues moſt ſorts of Grain, as , heat, 
Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tures, (Peas, Beans and 
Sare Pulſe, not Grain, tho ſet down by ſome” for em) 
ile Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
„ Mace, Cinnamon, except Cloves and Nuimegs: Of 
sand Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 
Fennel, Roſemary, Wo If mort, Cliver, Endif, Sage, Purſſey, 


. 


7, Spinach, Savory, Hellel emlock, &c. except Col> 
; > OPenacÞ, Savory, Helle bore, . cept 

reel, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe. whoſe 
are compounded with Poor or Tongue, as Cromfoot, Ad 


t, or ne- 
Wine, 


ongue ; Of Liquids, as Air, Choter, Blood, M 


I, 


rho Feet ; or by Art, as Scijſars, v 


* * 
N 2 Il 
a 


hs Ei C 'Grar 


Of Vactuous Matter, 
Wax, Marrow, Pitch, 


8 — 2 „ Boltneſs; Conftanty, Cour 


5 fipring 


The beft | Kale for 


2 n 


determine and reſtore the Quali ty 
of a proper Name. Thus the Name 
of charles is common to many, yet 


if you add the (ad), i it becomes pro- 


per te the King of that 8 
where tis ſpoken. Nor is it nece 
fary ſometimes to make any Addi- 
tion, becauſe the Circumſtances of 
the Diſcourſe ſufficiently denote the 
Perſon that is ſpoken of. 

The common Names. which 
agree to ſeveral, a> A be conſider'd 
ſeveral Ways: For +, They may 


Things to which they agree, or may 
all be goniider'd; in a certain Uni- 
ty, which the Philoſophers call 
UNIVERSAL UNITY. 2diy, They 


conſidering them as ſeveral. a 
To diſtinguiſh theſe rwo ſarts of 

Ways ot, 85 rnifyzng, two Numbers 

have been invented, the Singular, 


either be apply'd. to one ot the. 


as a Man; the Plural, as Men. Nay, 


* 


i 


= * Been, Spittle, Snot, Sweat, Urine, Se 
as Honey, Butter, } oe Gr, 
Roſi ofin, Tar, Glue, 
Bitumen, Brimſtone: Of Metals, as Lead 
Inn, Copper, Silver, "Gotd' 
© dence, Falles, Chaſtity; and 
Of Abſtract Qualities, N Frobity, Modeſty, Baſ * 


add Toory, 
of Vices. IMG Sloath, 3 


t, Paleiieſs, Tame; add to 
Rei, Duſt, Soor, Wool, . 
this is, That Things that are final 
undiftinguiſhable, want the Plura! Number; but 4 
which are larger, and more diftinguiſh'd, have it. 
Thus much for Names Common and Proper; ; we ſhall 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the 
ſort, cal'd ap ae Names. | 9. © 


then other 2 added, 111 | 


{ Species thereof is not conſider 


— — 


may be apply'd to ſeveral together, | fig 


1 Sh Votes 


„ 4 
Br J, Pep 
f Virttes 


Tho 


* Ardour, 3 
the © Hunghry People, 


As for com mon and Aj pelg 
Names, they ſeem, all natur 
require à Plural Number, yi 
there ſeveral which have none 
ther by the Iufluence of Cuſtom 
ly, or ſome Reaſon ; ſo the 
of Gold, Silver, Iron, or othet 
er. have ſtarce * any Plural u 
Lage. The Reaſon of 
ancy to be this, That hecal 
| che great Reſemblance there 
tween the Parts of. Metals, 


having ſeveral Individuals 100 
Tunis Is very palpable in the Fi 
where to denote a ſingular Metal 
add the Particle of Partirion,de 
de L Argent, du Fer, Gold; 
Iron, as we ſay Irons, bur the 
nifies not the Metal it (di 
Inſtruments made of Iron; thel 
tin Aa, „ſignißies Money, or i 
rain founding Inſtrument, i 
Cymbal, Go. n 
But this difference of Numb 


+ £ 1 


rhe Greeks have yet e 
bets calbd che Dual Number, or 
ſignify ing two; the Hebrews have 
the ſame, but chat is only When the 
Words fignifte a ching double either 
by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, | 


Nam the Names, is expreſs d by. ay 


rence of Termination or 
is expreſs'd in the Text. "ul 
Bualities ſnhu'd have à Pluriſ 
cauſe they naturally imply A 
certain Si nication, of..a $ 

which r renders them u at 


Tenge, $6, *I8 
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Ates and Women : Hence all ocher [ 
Names, or Sabſtantives, have been 


3 


8 * In. 
, W % 

2 >; 

Y N — 1 


perl belonging to Men, as Rex Fu 9 
. cc. (which as we have before 


ſtood. In the fame Manner, all the 


meerly by Fancy, 


rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine 
or Feminine; and ſometimes in- 

deed not without a plauſible Rea- 
ſon, as in the Names of Offices pro- 


hinted, are but improperly Subſtan-- 
tives) Which are of the Maſculine 1 
Gender, becauſe Homo is under- 


Female Offices are of the Feminine 
Gender, as Mater, Vor, Regina, &c. 
becauſe Mulier is underſtood. 

happens in other Caſes 
without any other 


Bur this 


(an Eagle) is truly Feminin 


and have not different Termin 
accommodated to the different 
ders, as Vector, Victrix, Nex, 
1, Piſtor, Piſtrix, and the libe 
We ought alſo here to oil 
from hehce, that What the 
mari. ns call Epicene, is not a 
rent Gender, for Vul pes (2 Fo 
it indifferently ſigniſies eithe 
Male or Female, is really of t 
minine Gender in the Latin} 
thus in French, the Word 


„ fd 


' cauſe the Maſculine or Fe 
Gender in a Word, does nor fo 


* 


Rea ſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom; 


the Languages, or even according to 
the Words introducꝰd from one Lan- 
guage into another; Thus Arbor, 
a Tree, is Feminine in L.itin; but 
Arbre, is Maſculine in French; and 
Dens (a Taoth) is Maſculine in Zq- 
zin, and Feminine in French,(Dent), 
Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in | 
one, and the fame Language at- 


cording to Time and Occaſions. And 


thus according to Priſcian, Alva 


0 In Latin, Was anciently Maſculine, -. 


and afterwards became Feminine ; 
Nuvire Ship) was anciently Femi- 
nine in French, but is now Mauſculzne, 
The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or 
Uſe has made ſome Words, which 
were formerly certain, of a doubtful 


Sender, being us'd as Maſculine by 


fome, as Feminine by others; as hic, 
or hec Finis, in Latin; and le, or 44 
Comte in French. Sy 

But the Gender which is.call'd 
doubtful, is however not ſo com- 
mon as ſome Grammarians imagine, 


U 


tor it properly belongs only to the 


Names of ſome Animais, which in 
Greek and Latin are promi ſcuouſly 
join'd both to Maſculine and Femi- 
nine Adjectives or Qualities, to 
a8 Bos, Canis, Sus, &c. 
There are ſtill other 


expreſs either the Male or Female, 


Words, 


| ; Which they place under the Neuter 


Sender, but they 


der, 2re properly only 
Adjectives or Cualiticr,caken Sub- 


and therefore it varies according to f it thon'd be of ſuch à nature 
join with Adjective or Quali 


* 
* * 
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erly regard irs Significattong 


=. >, 


the Maſculing or Feminine Te 
Hy as either does occur: 4b 

n the Latin, cuſtodi a, Nñgilia 
ſoner, or Watchmen. or Cent 
are really Feminine, tho? they 
fie Men: This is What is co 

n the Genders do all 

hat haveirhem:: } » LIU 1 6 
The Latin and Greek in the} 
ter Gender do not regard then 
ving no Relation to the Male 
male Sex, but What Fancy 
them, and the Termination a 
tain Words. 
IAI The? we think it prety 
vious, that Perſonal Names ut 
a different Part of Speech 
Names, notwithſtanding ſome, 
ary vredded to the old way on 
cauſe ir. is old; yet we {hl 
add the learned Mr. John ſen i 
of this Truth. Pronoun (lays 
his fifth e 8 10 
pro Nomine; It is put foi a 
: be 5s ſeems by abe Name, = 
Author (LIELY3-4t #5 mud 
4 Noun in his Definition of 
like indeed, that it 15 the} 
| The only difference be tui 
other Nouns, is, that it 
Fen Primarily, and Secon 
4 Thing, which 3s Voſſius e N 
tion of ze, Pr ima 110 Nomen, 
it, I ſuppoſe Nomen Perm 
cundario rem. Analog. lib. 


re 


2 


t fenify a Perſon, it muſt 
10 $a 20% Nation of a Noun ; 
Derſon is a Thing, ſuch a 
as may be conſider d alone 
nderſtanding, and be the 
Wt of Predicate, I mean the 

tive Pronoun e there 

oPronouns Adjective. In- 
bu Part of Speech i; in order 
re the fir it Noun; for when 
and Eve were only in the 
they needed no other Name 
xd Thou toſpeak to one ano” 
d whoſe Names were not gi- 
m out of any Neceſſity. The 
un therefore is aNoun,only 
onal one, to be us d when we 
Thingsperſonally, to which 
he Multiplication of Man- 
vag added the proper Name 
nxuiſh Perſons by,and alſo 
arThings, which are as it 
polen of yh m6 when 
e ſpoken of particularly. 
bus we find Nouns us d in 
It Perſon, as RomulusRex 
irma affero. Liv. I. 1. alſo 
al peto pacem. Id. I. 30. and 
p1usrecenſui at the End of 
es Plays. And thus far Mr. 
n, Which is ſufficient to 
that we have juſtl plac'd 
5 under the Head of 


he frequent Repetition of 
ime Words being as diſa- 
ble as it is ne —.— for us 
ak often of the ſame Thin 8 
did this, there are, in all 
n Languages, certain 
Seſtablith'd ro ſupply this 
and remove this — 


The bat Grammas) e 
Three Perſons only ev ry Language claim, 
' Which we expreſs ftill by the following Names; 
I, thou, and he, ſhe, it, we, ye, and they, 
F yon to theſe will add who, what, you, may. _ 
since in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke either 
ſelves, to another, or of a third, it is neceſſary that 
three Perſons ; 7, the firſt, thou, the ſecond, and he, 


; 


EPL T., 
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| rum, which are calPdPronames, 


for Names, Perſonal Names, or as 
vulgarly 8s + Pronouns. 

In the firſt place, it has been 
obſerv d, that it would be tedi- 
ous, as well as indecent, to be of- 
ten naming our ſelves by our 
Proper Names, and for that Rea- 
ſon the Proname of the ſirſt Per- 
ſon was introduc'd to ſtand in 
the place of his Name who 
ſpeaks, as 1, Eye. 8 

And on the other Hand, to a- 
void the too frequent Repetiti- 
on of the Name of the Perſon 
to whom you ſpeak, thou or 
vou, (Pronames of the ſecond 
oy ) were invented. | 

And laſtly, to avoid the too 
often repeating the Names of o- 
ther yy Gas or Things of which 
we diſcourſe, the Perſonal 
Names of the third Perſon were 
invented ; as, he, ſhe, it, who, 
what. | 

Theſe Perſonal Names 4 
forming the Office, and ſup- 
plying 
Names, they have like them 
rwo Nembers; that which fig- 
niftes one, and that which ſig- 
ni fies more than one, (i. e. the 
Singular) as, I, thou, you, hes 
and the Plural, as, we, ye, or 
you, and they. You (as has been 
ſaid) is usd in the Singular 
for thozs and thee, as well as in 
the Plural for ye. Thus in 
French, vous for tu and toy. 

In other Languages which 
have Genders, the Pronomen has 


the ſame, the rt and ſecond are 
2 Zo common 


” 
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the Place of other 
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| | t the Plurals, are. If we ſpeak ofa glee we ſay, hes i 


all other 


never us d but in Conterppts Anger, Diſdain, or Famili 


y 


AMC Wa 


: a | La 55 
heſe Names in both the Numbers we allow 

A leading and à following State to know. 
De leading State is I, the following ME, 6 

yz The folloyying State i US, the leading WE, 
eee nd THEE,YE, YOU, HE, HIM, and 
_ HER; THEY and THEM; who and whom, but WHA 
„ lite the Reft; do not thin tt. 


. "4 7 


? 


1 Thoſe Perſonal Names have in both Numbers a doubleſ 
iy; 3.08 Ftate, the firſt is what we call the /eading State, as I; thel 
1 the Following State, as ME. In the Plural Number the 
11 State is WE, the following US. The Second is in the /eadi 
/ 8 THOU, in the following THEE, in the Plural TE and YOU 
1 third is in the leading State HE, if we ſpeak of à Male 
1 Following, HIM, or SHE, HER, and in the Plural THEN, 1 
_ = which is the Plural of HE, SHE, and IT, which never 
1 its Ending and is in both States IT, when we ſpeak of 
of neither Sex. WHO in the leading State of both Numb 
WHOM in the following State in both. It is cal rh 
Fi rogative, becauſe it asks Queſtions of Perſuns or Thdim 
_ : (as, Mhots there, Peter? ) as, M hat does of the Kind, or N 
_ and alſo in the order of a Thing ; as, What is that? 
_ oi Book; What art thou? in the order of Number, the tri 
t£cnd, third, fourth, Sc. (which is the ſame in both th 
4 2 following State, or indeed, like It) It has no 80 
ut to make this the Plainer, we ſhall lay down a vi 

all theſe Perſonal Names together, in both their States: 
: Sing. I Me 
1 Leier We | Us 


erf. J Par. Thou] Thee | 


»— — — 


#F He 


3 Plur. 4 750 
F pbperſ. f Who 
UInterr. I Thi.“ hat 
common, except in the Hebrew, t liis to be obſerv d in tha 
and thoſe Languages which 1 nal Names, That the Term 
mitate that in which the aſtu- | on changes in both 
{ine is diſtinguiſh'd from the} it comes after a Verb or at. 
Feminine; but in the Engliſh we | Affirmation; as I, me; ® 
have noGenders, as has been ſeen ſchau, thee; you,or ye,yourM 
in the foregoirgNores. The ſame | /he, her, they, them; al 
may be faid of Caſes. There is } which does not vary: 
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7-2 ſeen, that Names the Things themſelves expreſſl, 
W Qualities /e Manners of thoſe Things confeſi 5 + 
And on the Names entirely depend, a 
For without them they can no Senſe pretend: _© 
An round, black, white, ſwift, 9 ſquare, 4 
Muſ? (eo be underſtood) to Names adhere. 2 1 


p * p —— 2 ey" 
— + + SS —— 


AMES, as we ha ve ſeen, expreſs the Things tho | 
| ſelves, Qualities are the Manners of thoſe Things, 


, round, ſquare, & c. For Example, The Being of 
me Subſtance of Wax, or Wax it ſelf, without regard 
Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
the Noundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 
nt without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) 


2 Manners of the Being; as, to be ignorant, or know 
e the Manners or Quali ties of our Being; thus we ſay a 
black, white, &c. Table; Table is the Name, and round, 
wh:te, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. 
W ſince theſe Words are added to Names to explain 
anner of Being, in reſpett of ſome Quality, Number, 
Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, Oc. as a cunning 
e third Heaven, a crooked Crab-tree, a ſwift Horſe, a 
Candleſtick, &c. they are properly call'd @ualities,and 
apable, preſerving their Nature, of being added to 
er Part of Speech. . 


hing, that to follow Names did ſtill deny, 
Poes after Qualities good Senſe ſupply. | 
5 dlack Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince, 
his rakes that underſtood, and be good Senſe, 


5 You 
ue f : ; / 

our Notes on N AME S, | General GRAMMAR, But we 
" e likewiſe deliver'd ſuch cannot omit Mr. Fohnſon's Proot, 


ats of Qualitie c, under the | Thar the Adjective or Quality 5. e 
Adjectives, Adnames, &c. | difſer ent Part of Speech from the 
lutacient to be faid on this | Name or Subſtantive, Grammati- 
d lealt as {ar as relates to the | cal Commentaries, p. 8. Ibe 4 
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jective (no doubt of it) requires a 
Suhſtantive to be join'd with it in 
1 2 to uten 0 

| But the Queſtzon zs, -whether:2t be 

'£ 4 Noun, or Name of a Thing; that 

b is, whether it be equally. ſo with the 
Subſtantive; for if it be not, there is 
; Not an equal Participation f the 
Genus between theſe two, and ſo 
' the Ne is imperfect and Equi- 

vocal: That à, theſe two have not 
; Fhe ſame Genus, and therefore can- 
not be the ſame Part of Speech. 
Now I ſuppoſe, that no body will ſay, 

_-#he added is equally, or as much 
..the Name of a Thing as 4 Subſtan- : 
tive. The Subſtantive repreſents al 
that is eſſential to the Nature of 
he Thing; 48 Homo a Man, repre- 
ſents Animal rationale, or à ratio- 
nal Living Creature; but Bonus 

Good, repreſents only an acciden- ' 

l Quality, which tho morally ne- 
. Eeſſary, is not naturally ſo, but 

| . accidental. So that tho" a 

Man may be call'd Good, and there- 
fore Good. zn ſome, Senſe may be 
"Said to be his Name, yet it is not 


: 775.7 as mech bis Name as Man, 
this laſt repreſenting all that is e ſ- 
ſential 10% Nature, the other only 
what is accidental. For Ad jectivum 
comes from adjicio, and there can 
be no need of adding any thing to 
be Subſtantive but what is acciden- 
00 — what is neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial, is in the Subſtantive already. 
Tis therefore a ſuffictent De fin- 
tion of a Subſtantive, That it s the 
Name of a Thing; but that it may 
be known what is meant by Thing, 
I have added, which may fo ſubſiſt 
in the Imagination, as to be the 
Subject of Predication : And the 
true Definition of an Adjective, is, 
that it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ftanrive to declare ſome additional 
Accident of the Subſtantive conſi- 
der'd by it felf ; as of aa Pro- 
perty, Relation, Action, Paſſion, or 
manner of Being, 1 have added 
conſider'd by it ſelf, becauſe the 
| Relations of Subſtantives, 'as confi- | 


«LIP. 7 1 


PX 8 
— 


„ . 


bo 


it may adhere. Mord, 3 aud that 15 One 


why any bo 


; 


ſtructions in general, or hn 


beginning of his Auuary 
152 of the Book, 


; lation, And tho Subſtanti 


Here is then a very 
end Intention in the. uſe 


Ground of conſtitati ii 
Farrs of Speech. But then | 

ty the End in Significatis 
the End al ſo in cumſtructin 
different, and that i th; 
Ground of making differen 
of Speech. For I no- 
ſhou'd be n. 
wzth the Diflinftion of the 
Parts of Speech, but to hun 
different 'Significations an] 


rally $0 make uſe of yi 
Speech, Ks 
Tho? this be a Demonſtnit 
the difference between the 
and Quality, or Subſtanth 
eAdjettzve, and that they an 
different Parts of Speech ; ye 
what follows proves the Pa. 
and Adjective to be one ji 
Speech, we ſhall purſue our 
Author's Diſcourſe, only u 
that $czoppzus long ſince cont 
for the ſame thing, in his h 
tzones Grammatice Latin 


Now the Conſtruttow of of 
ſtantive is zfs Government 
zt is govern'd, in ſuch Caſe 
Dependance requires in ii. 
ral Relations that it may ha 
Sentence: Whereas the on 
ſtruction of the Adjective wn 
greement with its Subitanti 
being govern'd by it ſo 4 1 
with it in Caſe, Gender a 
ber, whatever Relation it bt! 
whatever Caſe zt be in byt 0 


put in Appoſition with tht 
ſtant ives, and agree with the 
this is no real ObjeFion, ſucl 
ftantives becoming Aden 
that very Uſe ; as an be 
any other Part of Speech be 
Subſtantive, when it # w4" 
Subſtantive ; 1h. i, can 
a Thing, NOW zn th# the 

ciple and the Adjective both 


der'd in Senfences, js declar'd by 
Prepokirions and not by 5 Adjeckives. | 


as well in Stgm cation c 


| The Eugliſt Grammar, wirh. Notes. 78 
u may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing af- -F 
which it will bear with good Senſe, as a good Thing, a B 
Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor has it any differing End», 
expreſs one, and many. And as it cannot be under» | 
or convey any Idea, or Notion by it ſelf, (as we can-; - 
\ Senſe ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being joind i 
e Name, (as a black Horſe,a good Man, a white Houſe, &.) 8 
-ars all Particles expreſfing different relations of Names 
he Nanm to Which it belongs ; for it can do nothing, 


5 Enifle any thing, without a Name ex preſs'd or under- 
as, to bit the white (Mark) is underftood ; to bowl one [i 
Turf) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (Thing), and i 


e the good (Thing), is in both places ſuppos d. 


tra In Qualities no different Number are, 
he As their unvary'd endings may declare. 


is 18 ſpoke as to- their Forms. in our Language, for in 8 
Languages, where they have various Terminations, 


re Numbers. 2 
11 FTtree kinds of Qualities there are we kuow, © | 
/ 0 0 „ a * o 0 9, wh * 4 
* Which from their Names immediately do flows © * 
5 In 7 Firſt, rom. oſſeſion, me poſſeſſive call, RN | 
1, 4:4 jr0m al Names by adding (S), do fall. 
i - | | _ | Theſe : | 


The Adjeftive declares an | that that difſerence is not ſufficient © 1 
nta! difference of the Sub- | to make them different Parts of 
re, ſo does the Participle. The | Speech, I ſhall ſhow in my cAuimad- 
ive denomznates the Subſtan- ver ſion upon the Infinitive Mood; 
Y that accidental difference, | which notwithſtanding its Config- 
1 ome, Senſe becomes ita] nification of Time, I ſhall prove o 
nt. /o does the Participle ; un- | be a Subſtantive, And e pr 
n) one will ſay that a trotting | if Confignification of Time will not 
does not as much denominate | unſubſtantive that, as agreeing in 
bſtantive as 4 white Horſe. | the general Signzfication and Uſe 
Adjeckive agrees with its Sub- 4 « Subſtantive, ſo neither will the 
a eee conſtruction, and ſo does | like Confignification of Time un- 


ther articiple, The only difference | adjective the Participle, which a- | 
the en them is, that the Participle | grees in general Signiſicat ion and { 
7 4 to fenify ſome diſtin# | Conſtrution with the Adjective. 


I ſha confider that bereaf- | Thus far Mr. Fohnſon ; and he 
ut if that difference be ſuf- | makes his Word good in Animad- 
, make them two Parts of | verſion, from p. 341, to 350, which 
, the Adjective and Subſtan- | he may conſult, that is not ſa- 


” 
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be ro different Parts, be- | tisfy'd with what we have pro- 
* of 4 greater difference. But | duc'd from him on this Head: + - 
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Thheſe Poſeſfrve Qualities, or | Qualities of Poſſeſſul 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by 1 


(s) or (es), if the neceſſity of Pronunciation require ii 
Mans Nature, for the Nature of Man; Mens Natur 


Bu if the plural Name in (s) does end, 
75 The (s) poſſeſſive and that (5) is join'd, 
If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in (ij 
two (5s) (that is that which forms the Number, any 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one, or rather 
left out for the eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Hu 
the Houſe of Lords; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſed 
mons, inſtead of the Commons's Houſe, the Lords's Hou 


The ſame in Proper Names it often found, 
For the more eaſy Flowing of the Sound, 
The fame is often done in the Singular Number, yl 
proper Name ends in (5s), as Priamus Daughter, venus I: 


for Priamus*'s Daughter, or Venu's Temple. Tho' tif 


writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Chbarles's Cou 
St. James's Park, and the like. 2) 


Whene'er two Names compounded we do ſee, i 


» The firſt is always deem d a Quality. 


© This is the other ſort of @ualiries that derive then 


immediately from NAMES; as Sea-f „ Self-Iove, | 
fiſh, Turkey Voyage, Sea Voyage, Home- made, Self. murder, 
aug bier, Gold-Ring ; and this ſort of Qualities Dr. 
calls reſpe&zve ;.in which, almoſt all other reſpets 
thoſe of poſſeſſrue Qualities) are imply'd 3; whid 
yet more diftint, when they are requir'd to be 


preſs'd by Particles. This is nothing elſe but the! 


put after the manner of a Quality, and join'd to the foll 


[2] Thoſe who have imagin'd | ception of the uſe of the (0 
that this (s) was put in the place of | there is occafion, yet we mil 
bis, (the firſt part being cut off by | that, therefore ir ought av 


Apberefis) and that therefore the | be done, and ro fignity the! 
Note of Apoſtrophe ought always | of his; for it is join'd often 
ro be expreſs'd or underſtood, are | Names of Women, and t0 
extreamly out of the way in their] Names, where his cannot 

Judgment. For tho“ we do nor de- pos'd to be without a palpabs 


ny, but the Note of the Apoſtrophe | ciſm ; and in the Words c 


may juſtly (ſometimes) be plac'd | e 
(i 


1 


by this line or mark call'd a Hyphen „ to incorporate 
it were, into one Word, and which is ſometimes done 


d 


* 


but that ſhort line. 


As Qualities from Names, we ſee, do ow, 

Thus ſome to Perſ nal Names we Jilewiſe owe; 

As our, ours; their, theirs; her, hers; my and mine; 
is, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 


Wieſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, ber, our, your, 
are us d when they are join'd to Names; as this is my 
, this is my Hats But mine, thine, hers, yours, thezrs are 
when the Name is underſtood ; as this Horſe is mine; 

at is thine; that is, this Horſe is my Horſe ;, this Hat is 
at, &c. Thus own cannot follow the later, but the for- 
Das we ſay, not yours own, Or ours own, but your own, and 
. But mine and ibine are moſt commonly us'd when a 
W follows that begins with a Vowel; as »y Arm, or mine 
z thy Aunt, or thine Aunt. We ſhall put them all in one 
„as we ha ve done the Perſonal Names. 


— 1 : 05 N : 
We 
22 | x6 
ed Sz 
22 2 
. 
1 | Sing. My Mine 
Perſ. 1. 3 515 3 Our Dur, 

6 ing. Thy / Thine 
Perl. 2. ] Plur, 3 Your | Tours 
5 5 < Hs” - 

ing. Her Biers 
Perſ. 3-3 Plur. 3 Their Thezrs | 


heſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignify- 

any thing without reference to ſome other Name or 

„5 are properly Qualitzes, [3] 
8 Ano- 


The Demonſtratives this and | For they are not put for a Name or 
and their Plurals theſe and | Subſtantive ; that is, they do not 

the ſame, and the Relarive or | ſupply the place of a Name (as is 
wee which, are by no effeartal to a Proname, and which 
on mes, but Adjectives. | the very Denomination of the 
H 2 Word 


—— 


. 
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Word demonſtrates to be neceſſary 
to it) but they are added to Names 
or Suhſtantives, as the ualities 
or cAdjetzves are; as thu Man, 
4%. t Man, the ſame Man. If they 
ever occur without their Names or 
Subſtantives, which they often do, 
the Subſtunrzves are always under- 
mood; thus we ſay, one, all, many, 
ethers, the Learned,the Unlearned, 
omitting or leaving out the Sub- 
ſtantives or Names, and yet theſe 
Adjectives are not put into the 
Number of Pronames. 

- . Whech,is the ſame in both Num- 
Ders, and is us'd when we ſpeak of 
Things, as twho and whom are when 

we talk of Per ſons. | | 
We muſt obſerve, that what is 

us'd Adjectively when ir ſignifies 
Qualis, and is in 2 Queſtion, as in 
ti har Mun? that is, what kind of 
Man, or in Number the firſt, ſecond, 
and that is often us'd fos hie h, and 
0 is av Adjective, © 


„ 


N r 
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Fo © © * © © Amdiber ſort of Qualities there are, 
g ieh being Ac, ſuffering 2 OY 
3 And Time imply, as preſent, paſt, to come, 
In ſome more plainly, more obſcure in ſome, 
In (ing) it ends, when doing i expreſs'd, 
I d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſt l. 
Theſe Qualities are what the old G RA MMARII 
call'd Partzczples, and a modern Author has continu'dy 
that Name, notwithſtanding what Mr. Jobnſon, Sciopin 
others ha ve urg'd; but without any Reaſon produc 
doing. But we being convinc'd that thoſe Reaſons an 
to be anſwer'd, beſides ſeveral more which might k 
duc'd; as Words which ſignify Time, Action, &c. 20 
are allow'd, on all Hands, not to be either Participle, 
Affirmation, venture to call them Qualities. | 
We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Fill 
when it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd t 
one Word, and therefore needs no Rule; and is only 
and been, I being fick, ſent for a Doctor. I have been 
dier. It ſignifies doing; as, 1 am hearing a Song; I ws 
ing my Harpſicird, It ſignifies ſuffering 3 as, I was beat 
was abus d; and the like, [4 | 


| The Word own, very of 
pharically ſubjoin'd to Na 
Pronames,is likewiſe ati Ady 
as your gwn Hor ſe, my own 
Alexanders -n Sword. 
The Word 1. cho? pl 
| ſome among the Pronames/! 
tis generally. render'd into: 
by the Word zpſe, is yet p 
Subſtantive or Name, to 
there is ſcarce any Word « 
auſwers in the Latin; tha 
comes neareſt to it is Pt 
Propria Perſona ; as thyſch 
felf, our ſelves, you; ſelves,! 
it ſelf, themſelves, are we} 
us*d tor hisfelf, its ſelf, temp 
but interpoling omm, ue ſay 
ſelf, its Jad , their on 
In the ſame Senſe we meg 
| Greek Poets, "15 Ein as fl 
as fin Hearantn or Hen 
Hercules ipſe, Hercules N 


Hercules bu ownſelf. 


[4] The time that 3540 


ie Names. 


2mphatically. It denotes 


orc of Quality or Adjective, is 
2 ally obtcure in Engliſh, and 
r plac'd in the Nord of Aﬀir- 
mn, which is generally -plac'd 
it; but in Prin we agree 
Mr. Fohn ſon ET, Sane- 
That the time is ſigniſy'd pret- 
ainly by the Participle. 
Names generally fignify | 
gs in 2 general and unlimitted 
but Signs, or Articles (as 
call them) reſt ra in and deter- 
the Signification of Names, 
apply them to a particular 
4 Ee fa, 10 « Happineſs 


. 


3 — 4 


e uſe of theſe Signs are worth 
Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel,extend the Signi- 
on of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by one, of 
nd; but (the) reftrains it to ſome Particular, and by that 
s makes a Common equivalent to a Proper Name, : 


But fince theſe Signs don't Individuals ſhow, 
They ne er before a Proper Name can go 
Nor before Perſ'nal Names and Qualities, 

Nor when the thing in general we expreſs, 

Nor before Names of Vertues, Herbs and Vice. 


it theſe Signs not denoting Iadividuation, are not ſet 
e Proper Names; as Peter, John, William, &c. Nor before 
nal Names or Qualities. Nor are they us'd when the 
e expreſſes the Thing in General; as we fay, Man be- 
borial, ſoon fades away and dies; not the, or a Man, and 
= /-rtue conſiſts in the Mean, not a, or the Vertue, &c. 
E $2.5 ſignifying Particularity, we fay the Juftice of God, 
that is particular. Nor are they ſet before the pagti- 
Names of Vertues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 
ot a Temperance, a Sloath, | 
Y) and (an) ſometimes ſignifie one, as all 10 4 Man. [5] 
is a Demonftrative, and ſignifies the ſame as that, but 


Remark ; for (a) be- 


a Thyme, an Hiſſop. 


* 
4 


the determination of one or 
c more 


to be King, tis an uncertain, wan- 
dring and underermin'd Word; but 
if you add (the) to it, and ſays i 4 
Happineſs ro. be the King, ĩt deter- 
mines it to be the King of the Peo- 
ple mention'd-before, So that theſe 
little Signs contribute much to the 
clearnels of Diſcourſe, n 
The Latin have none of theſe 
Sant or Articles, whence Sealt- 
ger falſely concluded,thar they were 
uſeleſs ; but he is indeed a Critic 
that very often is in the wrong: 
And here 'cis plain from the In- 


ſtances given, that they are neceſſa- 
| FY 


3 
1 l — 


7 
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Hy tan), and (the), we Qualities may name, 
925 thezr Uſe and Nature are ihe ſamer 
eſe Signs of Names, (a) and (he), bave the Nature of 
ies, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or con- 
un idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance 


— 


0 | 
1 


8 —ñ— — ti gyro — We : 
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| more, to Which the general Word is actually apply 
Thus we. uſe the Word Earib when we defign The She 
or Element; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of Ear 
which is a certain determin'd Individual) tis plac'd yi 
both in the Singular or Plural Number, becauſe we 1 
ſpeak determinately of one, as well as more Individual. 
As neither of theſe are fix d to a Word of a general S 
cation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us'd when any od 
Quality is preſent that virtually contains em; as, a Mg 
one Man, ſome Man, any Man; the World, ibis World; 
here one, ſome, any, this, certainly imply a and the, 
There are beſides ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Mi 
never a Man, which differ from mam Men, no Men, as «© 
Man from all Men; the former ſignifie Many Men, all M 
no Men, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the later conjun{ 
ly, or collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely unli 

_ theſe, when (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, 
0, tao, and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpai 
between. the Name and its Quality, (which is pſually g 
after it) as, Such a Gift is too ſmall 4 Reward for ſo gred 
Labour, and as great a Benefit: ef x Say vl 


wen QUALITIES for NAMES we deer find ſi, 
T ̃b̃hey then the Properties of NAMES will get. | 


Oualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they 
fume their Rights and Properties; tho* ſome contend, ti 
the Names are always underſtood, tho* not ex preſs q, to mil 
em ſubſiſt in good Senſe. eee 


5 


- * pf 


| ry to the avoiding Ambignities, The vers, as the Thames, the Ouzxe,i 
| Greeks have one 5, , 76, Tho' * * n 
theſe Signs ſhou'd not be pur beſore | 17 826» the ge, Siynl 
proper Names for the Reaſon gi- 5 E On p Qu mae” Wi 
ven, yet the Greeks do ſometimes i * CER as. 75 oe 
put the Article to the Proper Names | Noam . „ * 1 | 
—_— EY prin, eu we find them {er before 2240 
Ftaliuns do it Cuftomarily, as PAs | or Adje tives; as the: Black) 
rioſta, Il Toſh, P Ariftotele ; which f hte. &c. then are they fer 
the French imitate in thoſe Words | ar, or Subſtantively : 

or Nemes which are purely of Ita ipbite means as much as Whitend 
ten Original, but in none elſe; and or elſe the Subſtantive is und 
we put chem to the Names of Ri- ſtood; as the Black is the bd 


Mark, or Sp. 05 f 


Frey 


man of 
© IT 
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Moſt Qualities by two Degrees do riſe, "ry 9” ol 

Vr fall as much in Number, Bulk, or Priſe;,; 
By adding to its end or, er, or eſt, | ! 
Y I bich by ſome little Words is elſe expreſt ; "I 
As viſe, wiſer, wiſeſt, and moſt wiſe; | 
But (very) oft the Tlace of (mgft) ſupplys. 
Lualities have yet another Difference from Names, for 
admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the Ad: 
tion of ſome litile Words, Degrees of Compariſon. ” For, 
nifying Manner or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of 
feral Degrees, which encreaſe twice, by adding (er) to the 
ALITY it ſelf, and (eſt). Fair is the Quality it ſelf, for 
"ample, its firſt rifing or Degree is fairer; and the next, 
ung pond which there's none, is faite - Theſe again are 
mid by little Words, without altering the Ending or Ter- 

nation of the Quality; as, fair, 5 moſt or very fair. 
All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit Es- 

, and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer theſe 
cords (more, moſt, or very) before em, are Qualities, that 
1 Degrees of Compariſon, or of Encreaſe- and De- 
Theſe three alone irregular are. found. 
Good, bad, and little, alter Name and Sound, 


Theſe three have an irregular manner of being compar'd, 
good, better, beſt ; bad, or ill; worſe (and worſer) worſt 3 
le, KY: (or leſſer) leaſt: To which add much, (or mam) 
we, moſt. | 
But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot in 
od Senſe put more or moſt, as all, ſome, any, &c. for we 
nnot ſay more all, moſt all, &c. Much, more, and moſt, 
en they are joyn'd to Names of the Singular Number, 
nite Quantity; as, much, more, moſt Wine : But when the 
ame joyn'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſigniſie 
umber, as, much, more, and moſt Company; but much is 
ang'd into many when Numbers are ſignified. Thus the 
ity ALL joyn'd with a Name of the Singular Number, 
ates to Quantity, as all ibe Vine; but with a Name of the 
ural Number, it ſignifies Number, as all the Children, 
ery is never put with a Name of the Plural Number, as 
ry Man, not every Men, Thus enough ſignifies Quantity, 
ole Plural is enow, which ſignifies Number; I bave Wine 
Pugh, I baus Books no. a | 
When the Quality NO has no Name aſter it, we ſay none; 
Is there no Nins? There's none. CHAP, 
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40... Of AFFIRMATIONS..... | 
tav 
or deny'd without it. The Latins call this Part of Syey 
Iy have borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that born 


of herb, tho? it wou'd have been more eafie and obviqu 


_ Effence of it is expreft in the Term Air mation, incel 
Words of this kind do affirm tg of Something; 1 


thoſe Words, which ſignifie the | rwo Terms, there is in that Pi 


| Indeed the Prepoſitions and Adverbs Connection of thoſe two Tem 
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©. The knowledge of the Nature of | pal Manner of our Thong 
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N 7E come now to that Part of Speech chich il 
V . Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sente 
cannot ſubſiſt, fince nothing can be ſpoken that is afin 


Verbum, from whence our Engliſb Grammarians very ava 


om the Latin, call in their own T * go Ward, for th 
the plain Engliſh of Verbum i The Mord was us'd by way 
Eminence; but if our Grammarians had us'd ord inſt 


the Learner's Memory and Underſtanding, yet it would! 


quire a long Explanation of its Nature as à Part of $ulliii-- 
nothing of that being contain'd in its Name; but the'vt 


be plain from the Notes on this Head. _ 
R BfÞ ey 125 15 In 271 


1) We haye thus far explain 'd } SubjeQ, as round. And beſide 


& ® 
- % 


Objects of our Thoughts, to which | firion another Word, which i * | 


belong, tho* the Order of the Text | which is properly the Action Ya 
lias poſtpon'd,*em + We now come | Mind, which affirms: the Ati 
to conſider thoſe Words, which fig- | of the Subject. Men are then. 
- Bify the Manner, as Verbs, or Affir- | under an equal Neceſſity of i - 


mY zons, Conjunttions, or joyning | ing Words, that mark and 
ords, and Inrerjettzons, | the Affirmation, which is the} 


the Verb, or Affirmation, depends | invent thoſe, which mark the 
on What has been ſaid at the begin- je&s of em. And this third 0 
bing of theſe Notes on Words, and | nective Term, is what is gen 
chat is, that the Judgment we make | call'd a Verb, but more iprellf 
of Things (as when I ſay, the Earth an AFFIRMATION, ſince ig 
— neceſſarily implys two Uſe is to ſignifie the Affinns 
Terms, one calbd the SUBJECT, chat is, to ſhow-thar the Dil 
Which is the Thing of which the | in which this, Word is us di 
Affirmation is made, as the Earth; Diſcourſe of a Man, who ud 
and the other the ATTRIBUTE, | conceives Things, but judge 
Which is what is affirm'd of the | affirms ſomething of em; in 


. Pr _—_ vr 3 — 5 


ud from ſome Names and Qua- 
„ which ſignife Affirmation 
wiſe 3 as, 4 r mans, affir matio, 
uſe they do not fignifie, that the | 
ng is become the Object of our 
pughts, by the Reflect ion of che 
jd, and therefore do not mark, 


s, but only, that he barely con- 
es an Affirmation. 55 
e have ws” Wr. the bon nu of 
Verb, is to ſignifie the Afiyma- 
i becauſe wo hal ſee, chat che 
b is likewiſe made uſe of, to 

the other Motions of the Soul, as 

fire, to pray, to command, &c. 

it is only by changing the In- 

jon, and the Mode. We ſhall 
reſent only conſider the Verb in 
chief Uſe and Signification, 
ch is that which it has to che 
cative, or firſt State, Mode, or 


IS 


| 


t he who uſes thoſe Words af- 


per, fear ow 
ccording to this Senſe, it ma 
lid that the Verb or Air matio 


co have no other U e, but the 
ce ing the Conne tion we make 
0 Wu: inds, between rhe Terms of 


ppofition, Thus there is onl 
erb eſſe, to be, (which is call'd 
tb Subſtantive) that remains in 
lmplicity :, And further, we 
ſay, that even this Verb is pro- 
thus fimple, only in the third 
dn of the Preſent Tenſe or Time, 
, and on certain Occaſions : 
as Men naturally incline. to 
en their Expreſſions, they have 
ys joyn'd to the Affirmation, 
Significations in the fame 
d. 1ſt, They have joyn'd that 
me Attribute, dy which means 
Words then make 'a Propoſi- 
a5 When I ſay, Petrus bzvit, 
lives, becauſe the Word 'vevzr 
ves) includes both the Affirma- 
and Attribute of being alive, 
it is the ſame thing to ſay, 
lives, and Peter is living; 
e ariſes the great diverſity of 
e enen, Language; Where- 
the general Sigmhcaraon of the 


&, | . Ta $6. I's ; 
1 aon were only piven to the 
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verb, or Armaticn, 18 diftkin- I 


Verb, widiou: fojling a Fönen 
lar Attribute, there we'd be o 
need of more than one Verb in 2 
Language, Which is that we ca 
o 
2dly, They have joyn'd the Sub- 


- 


Jef of the Propoficion on certain © 
Occaſions, ſo that Two Werds (nay, 


even One) may make at entire Pro- 
poſition, rwo Words, as ſum Homo 

cauſe ſum not only ſignifies the 
Affirmation, but includes the Sig- 
niticarioa of the Pronoun, or Per ſo- 
aal Name, Ege, I; which is the 
Subject of the Propofition, And in 


our own Tongue we always expreſs 
it, I am 4 Man, One Word may 


likewiſe expreſs an entire Propo- 
fition ; as, vevo, ſedeo, Rte, For 
theſe Verbs include both the Aft. 


mation and the Attribute, as. we 


have already ſaid; and being in the 
firſt Perſon, they include the Subjec 
likewiſe, as, {am living, I am fit- 
ting: And hence comes the diffe- 


rence of Perſons, which is generally 


in Verbs. N 8 

dly, They have alſo join'd a Re- 
lation to the Time, with reſpe& to 
the Thing affirm'd; ſo that one 
Word (as cenaſtz) fignifies that I 
afirm of him, to Whom I ſpeak, the 
Action of ſupping, not for the pre- 


re- 
ſent time, but the paſt, Thou, buſt 
Jupp'd.. And from hence the * rbs 


derive their diverſity of Times, (or 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) which 
is alſo generally common to all 
Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. 
The diverſity of theſe Significa- 
tions, join'd in-the ſame Word, is 
what has hinder'd a great many 
otherwiſe, of a very good Capacity, 
from rightly underſtanding: the Na- 
ture of the Verb, becauſe they. have 
not confider'd it according to what 
is eflential to it, which is the Affr- 
mation, bur according to the vari- 
ous Relations accidental to it, as a 
Verb, or Word of Affirmation. 
Thus Aiſtotle confining himſelf 
to the third Signification, added t 
that which is eſſentĩal to It, fide 


2 Vetb, Vox fignificatts cum Tem" 


Pore 


2 


— — ͤV— — — — 


. 4 Word, + * fignifies with 


Lime. Ochers, xtorfius, a 
d it the ſecond, 41 att it, Vox flexz- 


— ay 
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n 


N 


Word that bas divers Infictions-\ 


lis, cum Tempore, & Per 132 a 


mith Time and Perſon.  - + 
Others have confin'd themſelves 
to the firſt Signification, added to the 


Effencial, which is that of the A- 


tribute ; and conſidering, that the 

«Attributes Men have join'd to the 
Affirmation in the ſame Word, are 
commonly Actixes and Faſſives, have 


Thought the _Eflenge of a Verb. con- 


s In fignifying the Actions and 
Tan 220 in fine, Julius Sca- 


liger thought that he had diſcover d 


2 great Myſtery in his Rook of the 
Tones ples o f the Latin Tongue, by 
1 ig. . the diſtinction of 
Things | into . 
"Things ' permanent or laſting, or 
fixt, and paſſing, or that paſs away, 


Wwas the true Original ot the diſtin. | 


Rion of Names, or Newuns and Verbs 
or Afirmations; ſince Names are 
to ſignify the former, and Verbs the 
latter. Bur we may eaſily perceive 
that theſe Definitions are falſe, and 
do by no means explain the true 
Nature of the Verb. 
The manner of the connection of 
the two frſt ſhow it ſufficiently ,be- 
cauſe tis not there expreſs'd, what 
e Verb fignifies, bur only that 
with which it Ggnikes, viz, Cum 
Tempore, cum Perſona ; the two 
latter are ſtill worſe, having the 
two great ,Vices of Detinitions, 
which is to le neque omni, ne- 
6 ſol; For there are Verbs which 
fall neither Ackions nor Paſſions, 
nor What paſſes away, as exzſtzr, 
quieſcir, fraget, alget, tepet, calet, 
Abet, varet, clarer, &cc. of which 
we may have occalwitto ſpeak elſe- 
where, 
There are Words Which are not 
Verb, that ſgnify Actions and Paſ- 
ſions, and even Things tranfient,ac- 
cording to Scaliger s. Definition, 
For tis certain, that Participles 
{or Qualities deriv'd from Verbs) 


| 


different from Participles, the! 


| Are true Ne and yer, thoſe of 


* * 


— 


Candor is made, and of ih 


Verbs ative, ſiguif Ae | 


theſe of Verbs p ve, Paſſion 
much as the Verbs themſelys| 
which they are form d, and 
is no Reaſon to pretend that 
does not ſi aify a Thing that , 
as well as Nuit. To Which my 
added againſt the two firſt by 
tions of the Verb, that the Pay 
ples Genity alſo. with Time, 
ing 2 preſent, 2 alt, and al t 
eſpecially in the Latia and 
&c, And thoſe w who (not wit 
Reaſon) believe that a Ved 
Caſe,i is truly the ſecond Perfor 
ſpecially when it has-a dif 
Termination from the Nomina 
wall find, that on that fide 
wou'd be but a difference off 
more, or the leſs, between the 
ticiple and the Verb. And thu 
eſſential Reaſon, why a Pariig 
is not a Verb, is, that it doc 
ſignify the Affirmation ; whend 
comes that to make a Propujit 
which is the Property of 5 f 
the Participle muſt add a Verb 
1s, reſtore that which was rake 
way, by turning the Verb i into 
Particeple, For how comes tf 
Petrus vivet, Peter lives, is1 0 
e 5 and Petrus vivens, M 
ms is not ſo, unleſs - ef, i 
as Peta ell vivent, in 
Livin. but becauſe that Aff 
on (which is in vit) was takt 
way by making the Parricipte 
vens ? whence it appears, cha 
Affirmation that is, or is not , 
in a Word, makes it to be, or 
to be a Ferb,. 8 
"Upon which we may Agr 
5 „that the Infinicive J. 
Ts or Mood, which is ven d 
Noun or Name, (as wheo We 


10 French, le Boire, le Menge 


ticiples being Noun, Adjectie 
what we N Qualities : But Wh , 
Infinitive Maods are Neun 

antives, or Names made by 
Kraction of thoſe Adje ive) . 


the ſame manner as of C4 10 


neſs, Thus rubetz4 Verb, fig- 
; is red, including the Athrma- 


and the Attribute; 


bt 


jciple ſignifies only Red, with-- 


ven, lignifies Rednefs, - 

ſhou'd; therefore, be allow'd a 
ic Rule, that conſider ing ſim- 
hat is eflential to a Verb, the 
true Definition is Vox Jan 
Afrmationem, a Pord that 


+ hes an Afur matien,. fince we 
1 ind no Word that marks an 
ion, but what is a Verb; 
d buc what marks it (at 


And there can no manner of 
be made, that if a Word were 
ted, as eff, wou'd be, which 


e Nouns or Names, and Pro- 
cor Per ſonal Names, and the 
hy yy of Times by  Adverbs or 
a rds, (as in Englzſh) it 
15 4 however be a true Verb. As 


e Propoſit ions, which che Phi- 
bers call eternally true, as God 


finite, Body is be nag] the 
4 


; 1 els greater than its Parts; the | 
* Us) implies only the ſimple 
tion, without any Relation 
um ine, becauſe *ris true to all. 
and without our Minds ſtop- 
any diverſity of Per ſons. 

al us the Verb (according to what | 


ſential to 1t) is 4 Word that fig- 
Air mation. But if we 
d join its principal Accidents, 
ay be thus defin*d, Vox fignifi- 
Afurmationem, cum Defigna- 
Perſon, Numeri & Tempo- 


ery 0 Word which ſigni ies Affirma- 
ON mth the Defienarion of the 
15 u, Number and Time, Which 
e roperly with the Verb Sub- 


ye, But for the others, in as 
das they differ by that Union, 
tave made of the (Affirmation 
certain Attributes, they may 
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| an. 
"rubent, the Word 
mation, and Rebere, taken 


in the Indicative, or firſt, 


Id always mark the Affirma- 
without having any difference 

ime or Perſon; ſo that the di- 
y of Perſon ſhou'd be mark'd 


Ernidcionears ene e 

. 
Leech tbe De 
tion of Perſon, Number nd Time : 
We may likewiſe 'trarthiencly ob- 
ſerve, that the Affirmation (as tis 
.conceiv'd) may be the Attri ute of 
the Verb alſo, as in the Verb r- 
mo, which Verb ſignifies two. Af- 
5 2 one regards the Perſon 
ſpoken of, whether it be of him- 
ſelt, or of another. For when we ſay, 
Petrus aſſir mat, it is the ſame as to 
ſay, Petrus e# aſii mans, and then 
eſt marks our Affirmation, and the 
Judgment we make concerning Pe- 
ter and affr mans, that we conceive, 
and attribute to Peter. 

The herb NEGO (on the contra- 
ry) contains by the ſame Reaſon an 
Affirmation and Negation. For it 
mutt be farther obſerv'd, chat cho” 
all Judgments are not effi mative, 
and that there are ſome Negatives; 
nevertheleſs Verbs never fignity amy 
thing of themſelves bur Athrmati- 


4 


* 


4 


beak & 4 


1 


| 


—_—_— 


Particles, or little Words, as an, 
ne, haud, &c. or by Nouns that ime 
ply it, as Nullia, aemo, &c. Which. 
being join'd to Verbs, change the 
Affirmation into a Negation, as, 20 
Man is immortal, Nullum Cor 
eſt indiviſibile. Tho? mich of thete 
Notes, which relate to the Know- 
ledge of the true Nature of a Verb, 
may ſeem to (and indeed in many 
Things do) relate more to the dead 
Languages than the living, yet there 
is nothing advanc'd which will not 
be uſeiul to the Student of GRAM- 
MAR, ſince by theſe Obſervat ions 
he Will enter into the very Eſſeuee 
of the Art, and fee in What it is 
founded on the Nature of Things; 
and we are very certain, that great 
part of theſe Notes are equally àd- 
vantageous to dur underſtandin 
the Nature of ou on Words, an 
in What they are founded on che 


iu deln d, Vox fgnzficans: A 


— 4+ £ 4 
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| general Reafon of all Languages. 
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ing, and the other the Perſon 


ons; Negations are only mark'd by 
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be Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 
. An Aﬀicmation (an the Word do's ſhow | 
11% + © Spmething affirms, and do's Number da. 
_,_*"#[3] And Time and Perſon; whether 3 expreſ 
Action, Being, Paſhon.z or their want ccf 
An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Wordii 
ich athrms ſome Attribute, which the !Deſignat 
Time, Number and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing 
«fering, or the want of them, or the like. e 
JI Two Times. the Engliſh. Language only kum 
41. ſorſt tbe: preſent, next the paſſing ſhows;.; 
4 they 'by diff rent Ending are made bu 
By adding (d), or (ed) are moſtly ſhown ; 
| . The preſent Love, the paſſing loy'd do*s mats 
= Or elſe ſome other Affirmations tale 
EBeſom it, which its diſſerem Times declare, 
| Aud in the Rules of Affirmations ſhare, } 
All Affirmations affirming in Time, this Time is ei 
either by different Endings, as Tove, Jod, or low) 
burn d, or burned; or by putting other Affirmation: WW: 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Afirmaij 
+ bave, ball, will, might, wou d, ſhowd, &c. as will be | 
*the Sequel. 2 | ITAL 7 V. 8 9 5.5160 
In Engliſh we have but two Times diftinguifh'd 
different ending; the Preſent is the Affirmation it i 
Taue; the ſecond is the paſſing, as 1 loud: All other i... 
are expreſs'd by the ſoreſaid Words. , 
. . The Perſonal Names the Perſons do expreſ, 4, 
As 1, thou, he, we, ye, and they confeſs. 
With theſe their various Endings too agree, on 
As we by love, loveſt and loves may ſee. 


The Perſons of the Affirmations are always expfe ie 
he Perſonal Names J, thou, be, in the Singular, and *? 
or you,and they, in the Plural Number the two fi.” 
ing only themſelves, the bird all other Names, becif por 
other NAMES are of the third Perſon. They alſo va ©: 
their Endings in the ſecond and third Perſon Sinus 
Jove, thou loveſt, be loves; we, ye and they love, in ty. 45 
Time; and I loved, thou lovedſt, be loved, in the py 
the Soldier fights Gold prevails. I love,elides the fi 
denotes the Time when I love, that is, the preſem Tim 
„Lam ſpeaking; but by adding (4), it dignifies tht 
Lalling, as 11oved, lov'd, or did loves 
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The FAG 4117 „ „ 5 
we have in the "foregoing f Which properly a KM to ra- 
140 that the diverſity of 22 inte 1. Beings, and 

ad Numbers in Afirme- | fo is proper but to the two former, 
or 1 proceeds from the ¶ fince the third is for all ether rts 
o in the ſame Word the Sub- of Things, and not for Perſons only 
the propoſition, at leaſt on } By that we ſee, that naturally what 
In Occaſions, to the Affirma- We call the third ' Perſon ought to 
proper to the Ferb, to be the Theme of the Verb, as it is 
xpreſſion, (tho? this will not | alſo in all the Oriental Tongues, for 
in moſt Modern Tongues, at it is more natural, that the Verb 
in none which want variety of | ſhou'd ſignify properly the Affirma- 
binztions; to diſt inguiſn the N tion, without making any Subject 
ns, which we do by Perſonal | in particular, and that after wards, 
es) for when a Man ſpeaks of | it be derermin'd by a new InfleRi- .: 
elf, the Subje& of the Pro on, to include the firſt or ſecond 
is the Pronoun or Per — Perſon, for a Subject. 

e, of the firſt Perſon Ego, 5 This diverſity of Terminationg 1 
hen he ſpeaks of him, to | for the firſt Peron, ſhows; that t 

m he addreſſes himſelf, the Sub- Ancient Languages had a great de 

the Propbſition is the Pro- of Rea ſon not᷑ to joĩn the — bs 
of the ſecond Perſon Tz, thou, of che firſt and ſecond: Perſon to the 
verb, but very rarely (and on parti- 
R. he may not always be cular Conſiderations) cantenring 
d to uſe theſe Pronouns, ĩt has | themſelves to ſay, Video, vides, vi- 
thought ſufficient to give to | demi, videtis, becauſe theſe Ter- 
Ford which ſignifies” rhe Af- minations were originally invented 
ation, a certain Termination for this very Reaſon, vi. to avoid 
b ſhows, that it is of himſelf a |] joining the Pronouns to the Verbs: 
ſpeaks; and that is what is Vet all the vulgar or rde kante. 
| the frſt Perſon of the Verb, as ges, and ours eſpecially, always: 
Tee. [Joyn chem tos their Verbs ; for 
he fame is done with Reſpect to lays T ſee, thou ſee}, or qou ſee; went 
eo whom a Man addrefles trim- ſee, &c. the Reaſoniof which-may: : 
and this is call'd the ſecond | be, or rather plainly is, that our 
n, vides, thou ſeeft,or you ſee, | Verbs have no diſtin Terminati- 
as theſe Pronouns have their I ons to. expreſs the Perſons! without © 
ds, that ſignify more than one, them. 638 
hen a Man ral ing of himſelf } But beſides cheſs: two Numbers, 
orhers, ad u, we; or of . Singular and Plural, which are in 
hom he ſpeaks, by joini Verbs: as well 2s Nouns, the Greeks 
as ou, to two different Fer- er- have 2a Daal Number, which is 
tions in the Latin, are join'd | proper only to two, but this ismot = 
de Plural, as vide mas, we ſee, 2 commonly made Uſe of, as the. ? 
ts, you ſee. other tWẽ o. 4 1 
ic becaule often the Subject of] The Oriental Languages chought . 
Propoſition is neither 'a Man's it pr oper to 2 uiſh . when. che 
nor the Perſon” to whom he es 8 to the one, or... 
le, tis neceſſary not only to f the other, and to the Maſculine, or. 
ne theſe rwa Termina tions to Feminine; for this Reaſon they 
two Perſous, but that a third gave the ſame Perſon of the v. 

ade; ro be join'd ro all other |] two Terminations to ex retrial 
jt of a Proj poſition. And this | wo ' Genders,” Which indeed is 4 
Faris call'd 5 third Perſon, as | great help in avoiding-Equivocals, * 
in the Singular Number, as | [ 3 J. The Signifhcation of the 
u ; tho” the Word TOP | Time, is another . which _ 
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# have ſaid to be join'd to the Affir- | theſe Tenſes, with a relation tg 
mation of the verb; for the Affir-nother, by one Word, other uuf 
matiem is made according to diffe- tions, have been invented in 
rent Times, ſince we may affirm a Verbs or Affirmations, which m 
Thing is, was, or will be; whence be call'd the Compound Tenſes, 
other luffections are given to Verbs; 42Mmes." n. 
Egnifpingrtheſe ſeveral Times, which] The firſt. is that, which mal 
our Engliſh Grammarians have by | the. Paſt, in relation to the Preſey 
= barbarous: Word call'd Tenſes: and ris call'd the Preterimperſ 
But there are but three fimple Ten- Tenſe, or Time, becauſe it myj 
Jes, or Times, the Pre ſent, as amo not the Thang ſimply and proper 
love; the Paſt, as amavi, I have | 35 done, but as imperfect, and 
ov; and the Future, as amabo, ſent, with reſpect to a Thing whi 
I will (or ſhall) love. is already nevertheleſs paſt, Th 
But becauſe in the Paſt one may | When Iſay,Cum intr. rvit candba 
mark, that rhe Thing is bur juſt | { was. at Supper when he enter 
paſt or done, or indefinitely that ir | the Action ot Supping is paſt ng 
was done; it. from this proceeds | ſpect of the Time, of which I ſpa 
that in the greateſt part of the Vul- but 1 mark it as preſent in reſp 
gar Languages there are two ſorts of the Thing & Which .I ſel 
of -Prexerats.or Paſt Times, one that Which is the Entrance of ſuc 
marks the Thing to be reciſely 97>. - ore art gy nf i 
done; and is therefore cald Defi- | The ſecond Compound Tims 
nite; as; I have written, I have Tenſe, is ug which doubly mat 
aid; and the other that marks or the paſt, and on that account ij q 
denotes it done indererminately, and led the Preterpluperfect Tenſe 
therefore call'd Indefinice, or Ao]. the Time more than perfectly pal 
Ru; ns, I wrote, 1 went, Idin'd; Caneveram,T had ſupp'd ; by vii 
which is properly only ſpoke of a | 1 denore my Action of ſupping,j 
Time, at leaſt of a Days diſtance | only as paſt in it ſelf, but all 
from that in which we ſpeak. But Pit in rei to another Thi 
this holds truer-in rhe French Lan- | which is alſo paſt ; as, I had ſuj 
 guage,than in any other, for in that when he enter d; which ſheysl 
they fay, Fecrevis hier, I wrote | Supping was before his Enirand 
Taler dut nor Fecrivis ce Ma- which however is alſo paſt, 


iz, nor Pecrivis cette Nuit, but The third Compound Time 
22 ecrit oe Matin, Fay ecrit cette that which denotes the Future y 
e.. I eeſpect to the Paſt, via. the Fu 


* 


The Future will alſo admit of the |. Ferfect; as cænavero, II bd 
fame Differences; for we may have Jupp'd; by which I mark my Atl 
2 mind to denote. or mark a Thing n of Supping as Future it ſell, 
char is: ſuddenly to be. Thus the | Paſs'd in regard. to another Ti 
Greeks have their Paulo- paſt future, | rome; that is to follow, as ml 
xi ina, Which marks the 4 Hal have ſepp d, he will * 
Thing about to be done, as Self, (1,11, 7s nor het come) will 
,, Jam about to do zt ” And | when his Entrance- (which 1s4 


we may alſo mark à Thing that is | not yet come) will be preſent. wm 
fimply, to happen, as, j,, /] Thus a fourth Compound Ty ooh 
5 


mill dot; amabo, I will love, , | may be added, chat is, that whi 
This is what; we may ſay of the marks the Future wich relation 
Times, or Tenſes of Verbs, conſide- the Preſent, to make as many Cal 
ring em ſimply in their Nature, as | pound Futures as Compound Pf 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future. But be- rits, or Paſt Times, or Teuſes ; # 
cape it has been thought fit to mark | perhaps the ſecond Future 4 | 


"The Earl Gram! mar, with Notes. * 4 
The lowing Nine are 0 of moſt enteral uſe 10 . 4 
14 1 ons Meaning, ee, of produce 3 So 8 : hb 
35 will "oil ſhalt, Soft ought, and may 8 
Have, am, 6 „155 Dotrins will dipl . ys 
For theſe Neceſſity, or 'Pow'r, or it 4 
And Time, or Puty are expreſſing flal. et ge oy * | 
Df Aff mat ions, the following Niue are moſt generally 
, being plac'd before all other Affirmations, to ſignifie 
ir Time, power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſi 95 Duty, &c. Nr 


refore it is neceſſary we fir treat. 21207 61. e 4 . 3 


Do does the Preſent Time with "I" expriſt, it 
And did the Paſſing ſbews us with no . 4 


Wa od; 


Py is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing” 
me changes its ending into did: Both theſe are us'd to 
res their ſeveral T.imes with the greater force, diſtincti- 
and fulneſs; as, 1 do love, I do not love. Thus did ex- 
ſſes the paſſing ng Time emphatically, except when ng. 
5 before it, for then tis but imperfectly paſt, or Kale 
Perſonal Endin gs of this Affirmation boy Toy 
les, ſingular; e, ze, and they do, plural. . 
ben 4 ſignifies Action, as, I do ſueb a thing, it cars | 
ſe other Air mati ons deſore it, to 14 its Time and 
nner of dong. il does the Tame: when it ſignifies wil - 9 
p, as, J will this to be done; tho" w_ is ſeldom” found in EO 
preſent” way of Writing. f Haig ae pi e mag: | 


q 
Will is the preſent Time, 1 wou'd the 2 F g 
But before other Affirmations. Wh x.” 5 * 
* Time 10 . Le wah 4s Hi e 


* 9 4 k 18 8 3 o 4 . Ws * 1366 Jo * 


ks marks this in its Origin, 1558 the ſeveral Times. or Tenſes 
ce it comes that it almoſt al- | upon: which We mult obſerve; that 
preſerves the Figurativeof the | the Oriental Tongues have only the ni 
at; nevertheleſs in the uſe of | Paſt and the:Frrwre, Without any Bd 
i has been confounded with the | of the other Diffexerices | of Spe 0 
ter; and even the 3 ber rpluperfetf; &c. 1 
o the ſimple Future for- — renders theſe Languages ſubject to 
um cenavero int avis, You 24 great and many — — to 
when I have. 4225 1 be met with in others, But theſe 
chImark my Supper Nabe Differences of the Times (in our 
ſelf, bur as mommy when you | Tongue eſpecially) are clearly de- 
f. 1 ql | noted by the Auxiliary Verbs, and 
ls is what has gl iven Riſe to very few Alterations of the Termi- 
ſereral Inflections of Verbs or | nations, as in Latin; 25 8 ſhown 
nations, that they may diſtin- in ibe Nennt 


* 1 * . „ Teig et 0 t- 41 in , 
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EF. i 30 is the preſent Time, and wou d the paſt, of th Yi 
Affirmation ; but they ſigniße the Time to come, via 
they are plic'd before other Affirmations, as, 7 mil I 
J won d . Its Perſons are. I will, thou wilt, be will ſing 
| 11 20 99 will, Vill implys the Inclination of the Age 
. ;The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, and ſhou'd, we find, | 

"Since all the Time to come "alone intend... 


| - alli the preſe nt Time, and ſbou'd the paſt but it f 1 
gehe Time 19 come, when added to other 1 N 


© © L 72 


: In the fit fetal fi imply ſhall flat! "0 4 dn 
=— = Nn Will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe dwells, 

4 | 5 | Spal in the ſerond and the third does threat ; 
= 75 1 Win ſimply then foretells the Future Feat. 


"We uſe not ſhall and will promiſcuouſiy for one anal 
tar ſhgil . in the firſt Perſon ſimply fore tells, will imp 
Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon 
Promiſes, or threatens, and wil only.fimply 1 th 
# jball burn, you will, or thou wilt burn, he will burn, ue 
ye will, they will burn; that is, I foretell this will be. f 


Jou ſball, or thou Galt; be ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, * 
burn; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a thing] 


4 be Kage ow! 
and fhow'd foretelis what was to come, but witht 
difference, wow'd implys the Will and Propenſion of ti 
Sent; Pos, « only the fimple Futurity 3 as, I wow'd bu 
ated burn; rather than turn, I wou d burn; if the Fin 
out me, I  ſbou'd burn,. 

Sb ſeems likewiſe, in many places, to be the fam 
ought ; ; 2s, I baue been oblig*'d io Roger, and ſhou'd nh": 
 yurn' the obligation. The Perſons of theſe are, / tor. 

| ik 10 55 3 I wou d, thou won dft, be wou d. 


We, ge, and they Shag} 


N © 
Rien 0 


Te Time to come. oft abſotutely note L m3 14 
© Both ſhall and will; but wou'd and owt he 1 
U But with Condition Time to come expreſs; 


v7 ? 7 ts i 
- - 4 


= Macs 


Which Difference they every-where confe eſs, 12 : 


" a and will denote abſolutely the Time to come z um 
and wow'd do it conditionally, * 


* 
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dn the Agents Pow'r 20 do, . 
May and can, with their paſhor- paſſing Times might and 

api 2 Power ;; but with this diſtinRtion, may and gbr 

WE: {aid of the Righs,. Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing a 

ing; can and cod of the Power of the Agent; I can burn, 


1d burn; 1 may burn, I might burn; that is, it ig poſſible or 
pfl for me to burn, The Perſons are, I may, thou mayſt, 
may ; we, ye, and they may. I might, thou might, or you 

bi, be mig bt; we, ye, an they might. I can, thou canſt, be 


1 we, he, and they can. xt I cou d, h cou Aſt, he & a,; we, | 
ad they cod. © May and can are us'd with Relation both 
de Time præſen, and to come; cou'd from can, and might: 


Muſt the Neceſſity does ſtill denote, 

And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. 7 
Muft implies Neceſſity, I muſt burn; ought implies Duty, as, 
Wught to burn. But theſe two Aﬀirmations have only the 
ent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 
rſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to ſay, thow 
ben; for it now changes its Ending no more than muff. 
Have (when with Qualities of ſuff ring plac't) bo 

Denotes the Time that perfectly is paſt; © 

And thus by had is moſt direly "Hz | 

The Time, that more than perfectly is gone. 

Shall, and will have, do /tzI} the Time declare 

That will be paſt before ſome others are. # 
Have (join'd to' Quality that ſignifies ſuffering) denotes a 
te Time pet is, that which is now paſt, Had 
arks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſometime 
, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I have 
md, I bad burn'd, Thus ſhall have, and will bave burn d, 
note the Time which will be paſt, before another Thing 
dich is to coe, happens, or is. As, when I [hall haue read a 
age, Iwill ſhut the Book. The Perſons of theſe Afﬀirmatir 
bare, J have, thou haſt, he has 3 we, ye, and they have. Thad, 
ou hadſt, he had; we, ye, or you and they ha. 

Whenever have, Poſſeſſion does denote, © 

Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe no. 


om may, have Relation to the Time paſt, and to come. 


% 
: % * 
* 
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When have ſignifies Poſſeſſion, as I have 4 Horſe, I bave a 
ammiſſion, and the like, it admits ſome of the nine Aſfr- 
atzons we have been treating of before it, to Expreſs its 
ues, Manner, Oc. elſe not. ate Am, 


yr * nan "AI 
9 F * ? :Z * n 2 33 
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| e double Nerd, 
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a n 1 5 aT, wh N te F """M 
Am or be ill; t ir Nati 
Being jor: i. ptr I itt; FF ſe | 

Mrmation to the 929 eee 

9 * nden t 70ſt) 1b ring does pn 
4 or. ore tl hey are the \ gane) naturally, or in then 
5 N 1 7 but join'*d to, or ſet before a ly ig: 
1 reftore | the: Affirmation of 1 "Which z 

ig it loft; as J am Bur d, be i wa and. or ta 


Fur: 8 TIN 


Am art, is, N are. 
iner lein, J Laugh I K. 


Tikes paſſing,or paſt? Time 4. — ——.— — 15 5 were. 
1am burn'd, thou art burn d, he is burn d, if I were bu g 

was burn d, 7 have been burn 7 I bad been urn 4, 1 ol 

burn d, 1 ſbou'd have bien burn l. 

- Al other 'Eng1:{b Afﬀirmations having no other 'differin 
Eadings to fghity all the other different Times, which af 
in Nature, muſt of neceſſity ſupply that Defett, by making 
uſe of one or more of theſe nine oregding Words z for l 
ſides che preſent and the paſſing Times, which the agli 
ſtinguiſhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, thet 
is the future, or Time to come, the. Time perfectly poſt, andy 
the Time more than perfectiy i poſt; al Wich new little 
firmations ealily ſupply. oe kt 1 E 


© Where'er theſe Affrmations to N 
| The Endings of the following bays” no need 
2370 2 change jd ell, but theſe —_ vary ili, 
J The Uſe of Perſ'nal Endings 20 fulfil. 
Minever theſe ſoregoing Affirmations are pla od bel 
any others, they not only-thange'their'6wn' Pe#ſoual Endinf 
but hinder the following Affirmarions f from chan aging theirgl 
1 do love; thou deſt-Tove, be does joue, wo, ye, und they do lon 
55 Ido Abe, thou oft oꝛeft, be dor Loves; 8 But the? 
n Num is often left ont chen the Affirmation implies B 
— 2 Commapd, as burn; for burn e or . 


Sin gular; 


We have ſhewn,\thab Afirmations form their: paſſing Ne 
by adding (d) ta the prejeat, or by, changing, (e), into ! he 
(ed); as, I love, 14ovd,or loved ʒ I burn, J — A or urnti 


but the (ed) is now almoſt wholly left out, exce pt in mia 
an] a very few, more; and therefore. it is on on accol 
of "OF, E 01d Books, © that we rhentibn by beter, " „ 
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Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only; omitted after: the 
e Affirmations, but after ih, that, tho', altbo', whether, & c. 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t,, N 
The paſſing Time the ſame we almays ſcee. 


El Fo We bet +; . III ya}. +4514 420; 
ven the preſent Time ends in (d), or (7), the paſſing bas 
We ame ending; as, read, ſpread, caſt, hit, knit, and ſome 
ers, which are diſtinguiſb'd only by the Pronunciation, \- 


' they were doubtleſs of old readed, . caſted, biti- 
| knitted, &c. And if they were ſtill ſpelt with a double 
nfonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, 


chis Defect is fully ſupply'd by the former nine little 
nen of Time, /G. 
* Other Exceptions. to this PA ra <8 1,23. is 
6 ö Which to the following Liſt are moſt conſigu d. : 0 


ere are ſome Affir mations, which are irregular in this 
itter, or are Exceptions to this Rule, but this Irregulari- 
eaches only thoſe which are Native, and originally En- 
Words and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of 
> SJLlaDles . 3 | 3 

he firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt general, 
ſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing the 
nonant (4) into (1), as often as by that means the Pro- 
(ciation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeems 
her a Contraction, than an Irregularity; particularly af-, 
6 ch, ſh, 7, E, p, æ; and after s, and th, when pronounc'd. 
d; and ſometimes after I, m, n, r, when a ſhort Vowel 
s beſore; for theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (i) than 
) after 'em; as, plac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't, wak't, dwelt, ſmelt, 
ad of plac'd, ſnarcb/d, fiſh d, wal d, dell d, ſmell'd, 
but (4) remains after the Conſonants , g, v, w, 7, J, 1b, 
n they have a ſoſter Sound, and when a long Vowel pre- 
Sl, m, n, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporate: 
N (4) than (i), becauſe of the like direction of the Breath 
de Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 
on the formation of thoſe Letters, thus, 17v'd, ſmil d, 
d, believ'd, &c. from live, ſmile, rate, believe. 
xcept when the long Vowel is ſhortned before 1, m, n,r 2 
hen (5) and (v) are chang'd into (p) or.(f),and the ſofter: 
nd of (s) paſſes into their harder, as, felt, delt, dremi, 
I, * t, ber eft, &c. from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leavt,, 
Ne, &.. n 2 30 K „ den 14 
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But when ( Hor (7) go o before, and are join'd' by 2 
(t), (in this Grace Förch ß they. incorporate” Wi 
radical (d) or (i), into one Letter; that is, if (i) be the * 
cal Letter, they unite into (t), but if (d) be the radical Le 
ter, then they, 1 into (d) or (t), according As this 
or that Letter is the ea ſier to. Ds: as read, le 
ſpred, dread, fe: , tread, 5 A, bid, ed, bled, 'bred, "fe 
7450 za, rid, &c Kc. (which, h. doubtleſs, 755 Orig nal, c 
1 65 a8 f it tWer read d, id, rom to” yead, ll 
frog.” ed, AAP 15 574, Bide, thide, feed, bleed, bred 
| 75 ride, Nide, ride, &c, thus, caft, Burt, oft, burſt, 70 
at, ſweet, ſit, quit ſmit, wyit, Bir, hit, met, ſbot, &c. (thi 
rhaps theſe Words wou'd for the diſtinction of the paſſi 
Time, from the preſent, be better Spelt; ear, ma bit 
bitt, &c, as it were eat*t, bit't bitt, &c.) from theſe WORD 
to caſt, burt, coft, burſt; eat, beat, ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmite, writ 
bite; hit, meet, ſhoot, & c. thus, lent, 17725 rent, girt, &c. f 
Lend d, ad d, &c. from to lend, ſen rend, g Id, &c. 
Tho? this Ircegularity be ſometimes lolt and the reguli 
Spelling obſery'd, as plac d, fie d, Kc. yet tis but ſeldot 
and in few Words. 
There are not a few other irregular W OR DSi int 
ing. Time, but thoſe which are more Fat and 
cia, may be reducd to their Claffes; a mf i ( 2 


1. Wor, Spun, / begun, ſwam, ſtruck, 
rulg, wrung, s Sprung, /i on fo drunk, ſunk, * fn, fo 
come, Tun, found, bound, ground, 9 many bf themal 
likewiſe f pelt with (a), FE began, ſang, Tang, 12 di 
7 ran, and Tome others, tho not ſo oſten; from to mi 
begin, ſwim, ſtrile, ſtick, ſing, ſting, 2 0 
r/o ſwing, drink, nk, Print, fiat, hong, col hn, | 
_ ety be, ht, ſe þ beſo ht rby, bt | 
« Fought, taught, ran ought, Beſoug , can gy voy 
brought, thoug ht rg om Bf fight, teach, reath 2 . 
feech. catch, bh , bring, think, work ; yet ſome "of rheie fl 
E p their Regula rity ; as reach d, rr eat "=: 
wor. C. ö 
3. Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, © awoke, food, brots, ſ 
bore, ſhove, ſwore, tore, wore, w woue; clove; Nove, throut; "00 
ſhone, roſe, aroſe, "ſmoze, wrote, bote, abode, roſe, , choſe, 50% | 
begor, forgot, rod; ſome lik kewiſe write - rive, 12 
writ. abid, id, &c. others form them by 9 
. bare | ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, 10 Pe 
haps.lome _ but this Way is ſeldom, etl g 


{ 


— 


— 


te; the preſent Times of theſe words are, nabe, ſhai 
lle, wake 5 awake, ſtand, br eak, ſpeak, bear, g r 


ue, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, hide, abide, ride; «bi 
or chooſe) tread, beger, forget.” ooo . 

4. Give, bid, ft, having their paſſing Times, gave, bud, 
5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, flay, 
„V, make their paſſing Times, drew, knew, ſnow (or rather 
| f be theew 5 (or H rather 
d; ) flew, flew, ſaw, lay, flee (or fie) fled; from go, went. 
Theſe are all, or the .moft part at leaſt, of the moſt conſe- 
uence of all the irregular WORDS in the Engliſh Tongue, 

When Affirmations are together join , 
Io, ſtill between tbem does its Station find. 

When two Words of Affirmation come together, before 
the latter the Sign (20) is always expreſs'd-or underſtood; as 
love to read, I dare fight +, in the latter, (to) is underſtood, 
or it means, I dare to fighr, as do, will, may, can; With their 
ſing Times, did, wou d, pon d, might, cou d, and muſt,bid, 


- 


lare, let, help, and make. 
[4] In this Place we ſhall alſo | Times, making fone ferve for fim- 


dd what we. have to ſay of the | ple Affirmations, as Ioves, lov'd ; 
pods or Forms of Verbs, or Af. and others for thoſe Affirmation: 
firmations, We have therefore al- | which were modify'd z, as, mzgbr 
ready ſaid, that Verbs are of that | have lov'd, won d have lov d; tho 
kind of Words that fignify the Man- | nor copitant]y odſexving the Rules, 
ner and Form of our Thoughts, the | : they made uſe of ſample Inflections 
hief of which is Afr mation : | to expreſs modify'd Afprmations, 
Aud we have alſo obſery'd, that as, etſi vereor, tor et ſi verear; and 
they receive different Inflectĩons, ac- tis of theſe latter ſort of Inflections, 
erding as the Ar mation relates | that the GRAMMARIANS make 
o different Perſons and Iimes; but |. their Mood call'd the Subjuntzve 2 
Men dave found, that it was proper | Moreoyer (beſides the e 
d invent other Inflections alſo, more the Action of our Will i 

diſtinctly to explain whar paſs'd in| ken for a Manner of our Thought, 
their Minds. For firft they obſery*d, |, and, Men had Occaſion to mark 
that belides ſimple Afirmarions, 2s | what they ou'd have underſtood, 
be loves, be low'd, &c. there were | as well as What they thought. 
Athers conditional and modify d, 15 Now we may will a Thing ſeveral 
The! be might bave low'd, tho! he | Ways, of which three may be con- 
don d have Lov'd, &c. and the bet- | fider'd as chief: 1 

ertodiſtinguiſh theſe Affirmation LO 
from. the others, they doubl'd the | * We world have. Things that 
lulections of the ſame Tenſes or I do not depend on ourſelves, and then 
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| een, 2 [wear, tear, 
Mar, 5 clegve, (to cling. to), : cleave; (to Iplit), Ariue 


may be ta- 


we 


— 


r pn pie Notes.” | 
a le With "the Future, 1 tienes! happen 


i i, will It "ol Thr Fog 


Prttede e c e wy 


s wy. — 
Paten Inflections fori that ; 
"which has given Occaſion to the | 


Na — — 


-ench, and in the & 
alien, ſomething + 
there are Triple Tenſes; but in o- 
there, the ſame Inflections ſerve for 
; * the Subjunttive : and C farive; 3, and 
*' for this Reaſon, one ry 

-. retrench this *Mood/ in the Larza 
juparions. ; for tis not only the 
different way of ſignify ing, 
may be very much multip Pa, but 
the different Inflections that ought 
to make Moods. 

2. We will ſometimes after ano- 
ther manner, when we content our 
, ſelves ee, y 570 oy : 
- abſolute. Ly we would 
< dre Terence es, 


to call them the . 


Spaniſh, and Z. 
ke it, ſince 


t him 2 Kc. 1 
i invented an Inflection to mark 
(this Movement, as well as they have 
bp os in . to mark a 
e De ſire, but 
| WET 1c; and make u 
Jvnctive for it; and in French and 
. ES add que, ler. 
ARIANS have call d this 
ential "Mood, Modus Poten- i 
5 27 lhe Mod us Conceſſionis, 15 
| The third fort ot 
* What we will depends on 4 
", Perſon of whom we may obtain i ic, 
to him the Deſire we 
. that he will do it. 
. cle Moriun we have when we com- 
Tis to mark' this 
Morton; that the Mood call'd Imp 
rave was irvented: It has no fi 
x Perſon, eſpecially in the Singulai, 
becauſe one cannot prope 
mand ones ſelf; nor the third in 1 
le. ſeveral Languages, becauſe we donit 
properly command auy but thoſe 
to whom we Addreſs and Speak. 
d becauſe the Command or Defrie | 
1227 Mood has always regard to. 
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they have not 
of the Sub- 


* 
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is, we ſay, Le bozre, be. manger, i 


r 


. Han ys 
rn on 
* 1 '0 , 4 


mani or pray: 


. Sy - 
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Lars Imperative. and Fatare af 
ten taken one for Another, elper 
Fly in the Heb ew, | as non bee 
225 ſhall abr kill for ki 
hence it contes to paſs that 
- GRAMMARIANS have plac; 
In erative among the Futury,| 
f all the Moods'we have hy 
ſpeaks of, the Oriental Tong 
Bata thĩs latter, Which k 
the er 5 And on the cont 
the Vulgar ues. have no pail 
- cular Taflefion i for. the Imperun 
but our way of marking it nj 
French, is to take che ſecond! 
plural Land even the firſt wic 
the Pronouns that go before 'm 
Thus Vous aimex, Jou love, i 
{imple Affirmation 3 aimex an | 
perative. Nous 4zmons, Wel, 
4zmons an Imperative: Bur yi 
we command by theSingular,yij 
Is very rare, we do not take th 
] cond Perſon, Te, aames, bur wei 
ame. 
There's another Taflegim 
Verb, that admits of neither N 
ber nor Perſon, which is what y 
call Infinitive ; as efſe, eſtre, 1 
amare, aimer, to love. But i m 
be obſerv'd that ſometimes the li 
nit ive retains the Affirmatiot, t 
when I ſay, Scio malum . 
giendum, I know the Evil is! 
avoided ; then oſten it loſes it, d 
becomes a Noun, eſpecially in 
and the Vulgar Tongues; 25 vile: 


alſo je viexx:bozre, volo bibat 
for. 't is as much as to ſay, Poly 
! Tum, or pot tome m. 79 
This being fuppos'd, de Ki 
ded what the Infinitive is propeſ 
when” tis not'a Noun, but raw 
its Affirmation; as in this Hg 
Pie; Scio malum eſſe. frugienus 1 
| © know of no body rhat has t — 
Notice of what J am about to 
ſerve, Which is, that we think i 
Infinit ive is among the other Mok 
of Verbs, what the Relative it 
| mong the Pronouns ; for as chen 
lative has more in it than the ol 
Pronouns, chat is Joyns a 
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1 IL 


iu which it is to another Pro- 
ion, ſo 1 believe the Infinitive, 
« the Affirmation of the Verb, 


| 


©. yr, we muſt: obſerve; That che 
Hebrews, tho they ſpoke. in ano 
ther Lang 


TY yn the Pro firion in which | make very little uſe of this Union 
ir (co another; for Sczo is as good | of Propoluions, but always relate 
* propoſit ion of it ſelf; and if | Diſcourſes directiy ab they wers 
707 24d melum eff fagiendum, | made, ſo that che 6 (quod) which 
10 d be two ſeveral * | rr us'd, did often ſerve 

eating eſe inſtead of eſt, you f f e and did not joyn Pro- 
b is ethe laſt Propoſition but a part pofitions: An Example of which-is 
un e ürſt. And chence it is that ] in St. John, ch. 1. Mi ſerunt Fad of 
d7 rench they almoſt always ren- I 4b Hieroſolymis Sacerdotes & ſeri. 


e , 

f e Verb, Fe ſcay, que le mal eſt I eum, Tu quis es? Et confeſſus e 
L ; and then this que ſignißies on- & nom cate, & nfs — 
With iis Union of one Propoſition to (25) non ſum ego ch iſtuc. Er 


her; which Union is in Latin 


ke Infinitive by the Indicative 


bas ad Joannem ut interrogarent 


© a” > nm iD | znfterrogaverunt eum, Luis ergo ? 
e, 1 ain'd in the Infinitive, and in Elias es tu? Et Cs Ih Bot 


an | 5 1 Prophe ta er tu? Et re pondit 

e u. 1 crotĩt ſeavair ſoutes ph: ro to the Sac ms — 
1 28 3 our Tongue, theſe ions and 
Ws way of Joynin Propoſitions e would have related 
he Ws [ofinirive, or by quod and indirectiy thus: ſent 40 ack 
be diy chiefly in uſe when, we make þ 1.41 who. he was, and he eonfeſ*d : 
"part of a Diſcourſe have 2 rela- Jo was nor Chriſt. And they de- 
oe anocher ; as I would re- nanded who be was then, if be was 
N that the King ſaid N Elias; and be fd, No. If be 
ee whe charge, Thall | wants Prophetic be reply'd, Ne. 
to generally do it in theſe terms, N boats even met wich in 

it mi King faid to me, I well give | 7,0, ers. who ſeem to 
he 1 Font, le Roy m'a dit, U. vous | V it alſo from the He- 
io, e une charge, by leaving | bows : And thence it is that the 
s ropeütions ſeparate, wy 67! had often among them only the 
5 t0\ uc 


. Attribute with the Affirmation 
7 Pn a. (s. made ſo many Verbs different from 
reals Union of the Propoficion is Subſtantives,which are to be found g 


e; 28 1 dem - *. 
dee Jen Fase zl, eas | to each,is added to the Signihication 
wk of ith that 2 I ſhou'd in relating it common to all Verbs, which 18 that ; 
. ma demande þ je pouvarg of Affirmation, But tis a vulgar | 
* tele, I mas art if T could Error to believe that all theſe Verbs [| 
he JO” And ſomerimes without ignify Aerzen or Paſſion 3 for d 
ee rricle, by changing only the there's nothing a Verb cannot have 

r for its Attribute, it the Affirmation 


ch alſo, tho? rarely, as when 


e, the other for the King, but 
joyn dem together by a * le 


ge; and then it being only a 
policion, which is of ny ſelf, 1 
ge the firſt, je domneray, into 
hird, il donnera, aud the Pro- 
| vous ( lighifying. the King 


Latin, in relating an Inter ro- 


In; as, He ack' 


me, Who arc 


„ 


m'a dit, qu'zl me donnera une 


te asd me, who 1 was, _ | 


made by „in French, and by | 


— 


Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of | 


its common Uſe of Connection even 


when Diſcoui ſe is reported not di- 


SY TS 1 

We have already ſaid, that Men 
have, on an infinite number of 
Occaſious, join'd ſome particular 


rectly. wt 4 — „. 


in all Tongues, and that they may 
be call'd Adjective; to ſhew that 
the Significarion, which is proper 


be Joir'd to che Attribute. Nay, we 
| $8953 wr iff 315307 


. 


a7 ** 


e (as the Evangeliſty) 
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ite that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 


* 


— 


am beloved, 


+ bw. vat 4 ” 
„ Fay 


Jam, is frequently Adjective, be- 
{cauſe inſtead of taking it to fignity 
the Affirmation ſimply, the mo 

Zeneral of all Attributes is join'd to 
It, Which is Beang ; as whea I ſay, 
4 think therefore I am; I am ſig- 
miſies Sum ens, I am 4 Being, 4 


Thing ; Exiſto, ſignifies alſo ſum 
whey Al 1 4 oy x | 


However that does not hinder, 
Hut that the common Diviſion of 


theſe Verbs into Active, Paſſive and 
Neuter, may be retained. Thoſe 


Verbs are properly calFd Active, 
Which ſignify Action, to which is 


oppos'd Paſſes ; as, Fo beat, to be 
eaten; to love, to be belov'd : 


f Whether thoſe Actions be deter- 
min'd to a Subject, which is called 


real Action, as, To beat, to break, 
36 kill, &c. or only to an Object, 
which is called intentional Action; 


V hence it is that in ſeveral Lan- 


guages, Men make uſe of the ſame 
Word, by giving it ſeveral Inflecti- 
ons, to ſignify both the one and the 


other, calling that à Verb Active, 
which has an Inflection, by which 
the AH ion is mark'd, and a Verb 
Saffive, that which has an Inflecti- 
on, by which the F. ſſiuon is mark d; 
Amo, amor ; verbero, verberor. 
This was the Cuſtom in all the An- 


cient Languages, Latin, Greek, and 


Oriental; and moreover, theſe lat- 
ter gave three Actives to the fame 
Verb, with each their Paſſive, and 
a Reciprocal between both the one 
and the other; as, armer would 
7 fignifies the Action of the 
Verb, on the Subject of that Verb, 
But the vulgar Tongues of Europe 
have no -Pa/kve, and 1nftead of that, 
they make uſe of a Participle made 


of the Verb Active, which is taken 


in a Paſhve Senſe, with the Verh 
Subſtantive; 7e ſuis, I am; as, 1 
e ſuis ai me; Fe ſuis 

much for Verbs,A@zpe and Paſſive. 
Newters, cal'd by ſome GRAM- 


| MARIANS Fei ba int. an ſiti va, are | 
vo ſorts; the one does not ſignif// 


if 
: 44a 
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| tuarion ; as, Seder, he fits; l 


| Met Ze e 1 
friget, it is cold, Kc. Or wh 


ftands ; jacet, he lies. Or high 
relation to Place; Adeft, he 
ſent ; abeſt, he is abſent, Orff 
other State or Attribute; ag, 9 
eit, he is quiet; excellit he n 
Præeſt, he is Superzour ; rexhat 
RR 

The other Verbs Neater, jy 
Ack ions, but ſuch as do not pal 
2 Subject different from him 
Acts, or which do not relatel 
not her Object; as, To dine, wi 
to march, to ſpeak, 

. Nevertheleſs, t heſe latter for 
Verbs Neuter, ſometimes beg 
Tranfitive, when a Subject isj 
them; as, Ambulare viam,'y 
the Way is taken for the Subj 

the cAtzon; often alſo in Greel 
fomerimes in Latin, a Subject 

ven it, being a Noun form'd i 

ſame Verb; as, Pugnare puni 
fer vire ſervitutem, vivere vitd 

But we believe theſe later y 

of Speak ing were occaſion d qi 

mark ſomething particular, 

was not entirely contain'd in 

Verb, as when one wou'd fy, 

Leads a ſhameful Life, whit) 

not imply'd in the Word vi 

has been ſaid,vivere vitam bed 

as alſo Servere duram Servital 

Thus when we fay, viverew 
tis without doubt a Pleonuſmd 

from thoſe other Ways of 5peal 

For this Reaſon. (in all the 

Languages) we avoid joining 

Noun. to the Verb, as « fault 

don't ſay, for Example: 19} 
greet fight. 

By this that Queſtion may i 
folv*d, whether every Verb nd 
five, govern always an Accali 
at leaſt unde rſtood: TIs chef 
nion of ſome very able GRAM 

RIANS, but for our Parts We 

think it, Fot firſt, The ,Verivi 

ſignify no Action, but ſome d 
tion 3 as, quzeſcir, e xiſtit; of | 
Quality; as, Abet, calet, ha 


Acculative they can govern; 


ft it mult. de regarded, he- 
che Action they ſignify has a 
«2 or an Object, chat may be 
rent from that Which Acts. For 
the Verb governs the Subject, 
re chis Object has the Accuſa- 
put when the Action ſig ni- | 
by the Verb has neither Sub- 
nor Object different from that 
h acts, a8, 10 diu, to ſup ; (1 
ere, cunare, &c, then there is 
ficient . Reaſon to ſay they 
n the Accuſative : Tho? thoſe 
IMMARIANS thought the Infi- 
e of the Verb to be underſtood » 
Noun form'd by the Verb, and 
is Example, Curro, they will 
it curro cur ſum, Or curro cur- 
» However, this does not ap- 
to be Solid enough, for the Verb | 
bes cvery Thing 3 the Infinitive 
ies taken as a Noun; and fur- 
the Airmation and Deſigna- 
of the Perſon and Tenſe. As 
djective candidus, white, ſig- 
the Subſtantive drawn from 
yective (to wit) candor, mhite- 
ud alſo the Connotat ion of a 
d, in which is that abſtract; 
elore, there's as much Reaſon: 
tend, that when we ſay, Homo 
du, candere muſt be under- 
as to imagine that when we 
uri, currere is to be under- 
WS „ SEL 
e Infinitive (which we have 
explaining) is what properly 
d be calbd a Verb Imperſonal, 
it marks the Affirmation?” 
h is the Property of the Verb, | 
wks it indefanicely, without 
der and Perſon, which is pro- 
to de Imperſonal. 
ertheleſs, the G RA MM A- 
N generally give the Name 
perſonal to certain Defective 
that have hardly any thing 
e third Perſon, 
re are two forts of theſe 
the one have the Form of 
Neuter, as Panitet, pudet, 
licet, lubet, &c. rhe other 
ade of Verbs Paſſive, and re- 
le Form, as Statur, curritur, 


* 


becauſe tis mark'd enough by the 
Verb itſelf; and thus the Affirma- 


for licitum e 


ther vita 


* viyitur, &c. Now theſe 
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fone than; cha GRAMMARIANS- 


think of, as may be ſech in the Me- 


thod, Latin Remarks, on Verbs, 
Chap. 5., But what we may con- 
ſider here, and which few Perſons. 
have taken Notice of, is, that it 
ſeems they are call'd Imperſonal, 


only becauſe implying in their Sig- 


nification a Subject, which agrees 
only to the third Perſon, "Twas 
not neceſſary to expreſs the Fact, 


tion and Attribute have been com- 


priz'd by the Subject in one Word, | | 

as Pudet me, chat is 
eff tenen me; Panitet me, pana 
habet me; Libet mibi, libido et 


dor tenet, or 


mibi : Where it muſt be obſery'd 

that the Verb eit is not only ſimply 
the Subſtantive, but ſigniſies 2115 
Exiſtenoe. For tis as it twas ſaid;: 
Libido exiſtit mibi, or eſſ exiſtens 
mihi. And thus in other Imperſo-; 
nals reſolvꝰ d . ; as lĩcet mabi, 
mihi, Oportet orare,. 

for opus eſi orare, &c. As to Paſ- 
ſive Imperſonals, Stat ur, curritur, 
vivitur, &c. they may alſo be re- 
ſalv!d by the Verb eſſ, or fit, or exi- 
ſtit, and the Nouns Verbal taken of 
themſelves, as Statur, that is, Statio 
fit, or eſt fact a, or Exiſtit; Curri- 
tur, curſus fit ; Concurritur, Con-" 
cur ſus fit : Vivitur, vita eſl, or ra- 
itur. St fio vivitur, fi 
vita eſt t alis, If Life is ſuch. MA 
ſere vivitur cum medice vivitur. 
Life is miſerable when *tis too 


much ſubjected to the Rules of Phy- 


ſick, and then el; becomes 2, Sub- 
ſtantiye, becauſe of che addition of 
miſere, which makes the Attribute 
of the Propoſition. FLASH? 
Dum ſervitur libidini, that is, 
dum ſervitus exhibe tur libidinꝭ, 
when a Man makes himſelf a Slave 
to his Paſſions. By this methinks 
may be coneluded the Vulgar Lan- 
guages have not properly Imperſo- 
nals; as when we ſay in French, if 
faut, it muſt, il eſt permis, il me 


for d is there: properly a. 


Relative, which. always ſerves in- 
3 _ ſtead: 


[ 
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Read of the Nominative of the Verb, | Mus, or calor eff, or fit or ej 
which generally comes after in the And i fait chand, that is to ff 
Conſt ruttion, "as if we fay, il me | chaud tal caldo) or le chai 
Nat defaire cela; that is to fay, it fait, to ſay exzſtzr, eff, Thu 
de faire, for the At ien or the Me. alfo ſay, # ſe fait rard, for i 
von to do that pleaſes me, or eft | do, that is to ſay, 20 rarde (ley 
mon plaifir tis my Pleaſure. How- or the Evening) ſe fait, 0 
ever, this z{ (which few People in | ſaid in fome Provinces, il an 
out Opinion have rightly underftood)'| tard, for il tarde, le tad un 
is only a ſort of Pronoun,for id that, venix, that is the Night approat 
which ſerves inſtead of the Nomi- As alſo 24 e jour, that is ij 
native underſtood, or imply'd in the (or the Day) ell, is. I cft fix hey 

Senſe, and repreſents il, ſo that tis that is, il temps fix heures ef; 
properly taken from the Article z/, | Time or part of the Day ca}}i 

f rhe Ii. ilians; inſtead of which | 2-Clock, is. And thus in other 
we ſay /e; or from the Pronoun le, like Terms. 
from whence we alſo take our Pro- Tho* we have no Partzcipl 
vun of the third Perſon zl; il ame, Engtzſh,but what by the beſt ju 
parle, il court, &c. 1 are reduc'd to Qualit ys, yet tod 
For the Paſſive Imperſonals, 2. on this general Grammar, wel 
matur, curritur, expreſs'd in French add ſomething on them: Particy 
- ba eime, on court ; *ris certain | are true Noun Adje&ives, 

ſe Ways of Speaking in our Mo- | twou'd not be proper to diſh 
dern Languages, are ſtill tefs Im- | of em here, if they had not fg 
perſonal, rho* Indefinite; this on, | near Relation to Verbs. Thi 

25 there for Man, Homme, and con-] lation conſiſts (as we have fans 

quently ſerves inſtead of the No- that they ſignify the ſame Ti 

minative to the Verb: All this re- the verb, except the Affirm 
lates particularly to the Fench, and | which is taken away, and te 
we have lefs of the Imper ſonal than | fignation of the three different PF" 
they, but the ſame Reaſons will re- | ſons, which follows the Affirt 
move ours,juſtly apply'd. And one | For which Reaſon (when '1s 
may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of | ſtor'd to it) we do the fame th 
the Effects of Nature, as, Pluzr, | by the Participle, as by the) 
eingit, grandizat,may be explain'd | 25 amatus ſum, is the ſame thin 

by cheſe ſame, in both Tongues.” . | Amor; and ſum amany, u 

4s Pluzt is properly a Word, in And this Way of Speaking bj} 

7 which for brevity fake the Subject, | ticiple, is more uſual in Grech 
E the Affirmation, and Attribute are | Hebrew, than in Latin, tho* (f 

© included, inftead of Pluvia fit, or | makes uſe of it ſometimes. | 
rad; and when we ſay zt Rains, it] Thus the 1 reran 
Fabre, it Hails; &c. it is therefore Attribute of the Verb, aud 

the Nominative, that is to fay,Razzs, Deſignat ĩon of the Time or Te 

'Snows, Haile, 8c, included with | there being Participles of the 
their Verb Subſtantive e# or fuze ; | ſent, the Preterit, and the Fo 
25 if we ſhould fay, il pluie ef, le | eſpecially in Greek, But this! 
Neige ſe fait, for id quod diciter | always obſerv'd, tho! ſome 
uvia eft, id quod vocarur nix fit. | ciples joyn often all ſorrs of Ta 
This is better ſeen in the Way of | as for Example, the Paiſive 
Speaking, where the French join a | ciple Amatu, which in ”.: 
Verb with their 20, as il fait chaud, F GRAMMARIANS paſſes 0s Wl 
2 eft rad, il eft fix heures, il eff Preterit, is often of the Proſeit 2 
joar, &c. For *ris the ſame as may | Future; as amat us Jour 
be ſaid in Italian, il caldo fa, tho | And oh the contrary, that - 
in uſe we ſay ſimply fa calde; | Preſent; as amang is ohen | 
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nit, Apri ſupe r. ſe dimicant. 


That is to ſay.» na in- 


tre, and the like, Nouv. Meth. 


222 


Remarg. on Part iciples. 


here are Active aud Paſhve Par- 


x 


les, rhe Active in Latina end in 
or eng, CUT ARS, doc us ; the 


* 


bare ſome of theſe that are 
ge, to wit, tloſe of Verbs Depo- 


allo, that add this Paſſive Sig- 
ation, que cela dot eſtre, qu ⁊l | 


t to be, as are The Participles 
. . ' 
1 amandus, that that ought to 


Sieniti ation is almoſt quite 


Active, is to ſignify the Acti- 


_ „ 


ante, Attiitu arborum coſta,-. 


L 


F +» We kn 


je in 6, am at ac, doctas; tho 
; 23 Locutus. But there are 
que cela ſaity that muſt or 
loved; tho ſemetimes that 


e Property of participles af 


{ 

oo WW verb, as tis in the Verb, 
iu, in the Courſe of the 
bi n it ſelt 3 Whereas Verbal 
chat fig nity A Kions alſo, ſig- 


hem rather in the Habit, than 


de & have che ſame, Regimen as 
[ 956 2 x . 1 g Fl 
| mans Deum. *Whereas Ver- 


ouns have the ſame Regimen 


jor ouns, amator Dez, And the 
e M ciple 1: (cif, has the ſame Regi- 
ey % Nouns, when it ſignifies ra- 
de Habit chan the AQ of the 


, becauſe it then has the Na- 


1 4 | 

by of 4 bwple Noun Veroal, as 
Tee br Virtut is. 1 

0˙ le have ſcen, that by taking 4 


the Afirmation from Verbs, 


tan 22 Paſſive Participles are 
hien are Noun Adjectives, 

rung the Regimen of the Verb, 

"che Wt in the 4 Give, | 

e there are in Latin two Noun, 
his nes form'id, one in dum, 


li Gerund, which has divers 
dam, di, do; amandum, _ a- 
r umando; but it has but one 
er, and ong Number, in which 
ers trom the Participle in dus, 
du, mand, amandum. 
Wer in um, call'd Supine, 
b has al ſo two Caſes, tum, tu; 


9 4 


I Act, Tnence it is that Par- 


1 


mm, amatu; but it has no 


more diverſity either. of Gender or 
Number, in which ic differs from 
| very well che GRAM 
MARIAN s are puzzled a little to 
explain the Nature of che Gerund 5: 
and that ſome very able ones have 
thought *rwas an Adjective Paſſive, 
whole, Subitantive- was, the Infini- 
tive of the Verb; ſa that they pre- 
tend for Example, that tempus et 
legend: Libros, or Librorum (tor. 
both the ane and the other is us d) 
is as it it were temps oft legendã 
oy legere libros vel librorum. 


There are two Speeches to Wit, 
"Tempus Legends 75 Jegere, which is 


| 


it was legende lectionis, th legere 
Libros, which is the Noun Verbal 
that then governs the Caſe of che 


verns the Genitive, when we ſay* 
librorum for Libros, But conſider- 
ing every thing, we don't ſee that 
this Term is neceſſary. 
For 1. As, they lay of legere, 
that *tis a Verbal Noun Subſtantiveg 
Which as ſuch may govern either 
of Genitiye, or even the Accuſa- 
tive, as the Ancients ſaid, curatio 

hanc rem; Quid tibi hanc tactio 
eil 2 Plaut. We ſay the ſame Thing 
of legendum, that tis a Verbal 
Noun, Subitaritive,as well as legere | 
and that conſequently it may do alk 
-thar's attributed to legere. 
2. There is no Ground to ſay that 

2 Word is underſtood when 'tĩs ne- 


ver expreſt, and cannot be expreſt 


without appearing abſurd: Now 
never was an Inſinittve join'd to 
its Gerund; and if one ſhou'd ſay 
legendum eff legere, it wou'd ap- 
pzar altogether abſurd therefore, &. 

3. If the Gerund legt adum were 


an Adjective Paſſive, it wou'd not 


be different from the Participle le- 
gendus; for what Reaſon therefore 
did the Ancients, who underſtood 
their Tongue, diſtinguiſh Gerunds 
| from Participles? We believe there- 


| fore the Gerund is a Noun Subſtan- 
. K 3 tive, 


the Participle in tus; amat us, ama- 


the Adjective and Subſtantive, as if 


Verb, as well as a Subſtantive go- 
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tie, Which is always Active, and f I} faut combattre; and in Bl 
| 3 which differs Sow the Infnicive, 2 — to fight. EY 
dolly confider'd as a Noun ; becauſe | Bur as Words do not alwayzyy 
it adds to the Signification of the | ſerve the Force for Which th 
A Action of the Verb, another of rhe | were invented, this Gerund in 3; 


— 4 


1 4 Neceſſity or Duty; as if one wou'd | often loſes that Oportet, and g 
fy, the Action that is to be done, | ſerves only the Action of the va 

. 4 which ſeems to be mark'd by the || Qreis alia fando Temper ;1 
Word Gerund, which is taken from | cmi? That is to ſay, in fa 
We. - -  grrere, to do; whence. it comes or in fart telje, | 
dat m ef, is the ſame As forthe Spine, we agree vf 
il 2 » © Thing as pugnare oportes ; and the thoſe GRAMMARIANS, that { 
agli aud Feneb, which have not a Noun Subſtaneive which is þ 
this, render it by the Inſini tive, and five, whereas the Gorund in g 
a Word which ſignifies owghs to be, Opinion is always active. 


Cn r. IX. 
Of PARTICLES, or Manners of Won 
a) Pa 8 PARTICLES theſe ſeveral Things are done; 


11 


> 


n 

„ 
5 
2 


rcumftance and Manner of Words are ſhown, 
And then 10 every Part of Speech are flown ; 
bp elſe they dodenote of Words the State, 
l bow each Word 10 other does relate: 
Sentence, elſe to Sentence they unite, 
And their Dependance on each other cite. 


SY P (that is little WORDS). or Manu 

SUN WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 18, 
expreſs or ſignify the Circumſtance or Manner of ul 
as, I love you dearly ; explaining (when join'd to an 4% 
ron) bow, when, where, or whether or no one is, does, ot 
fers; as, be reads well; be dances ſcurvily; be ſings now; 
Play is atted here; it is a doubt whether he ſings or not 
is join'd to a QUALITY ; as be is very happy z be is al 
fortunate ;, a Woman truly loving, is ever diſappointed; ol 
ſeldom ſcolding, is very rare, &c. *Tis ſometimes pin 
it ſelf; as, 11:ve very comfortably. They farther denote 
ſhew the State of Words, and their Reference or Relationae..; 


[1] We have already obſery'd, | lations that Things have to 
that Caſes aud Prepoſit ions; or Fore- | another, In all Languages 
Plac'd Words, were invented for the | Relations axe fhewn by n 
lame Uſe z that , to Hen rhe Res dns. © oh, 


his Country-bouſe, and ſtudy d there the whole Seaſon; Peter 
 accompany'd him nor was there any thing wanting; neither 
| Ralph fay Tong bebind. N 


fang d under theſe three Heads; the firſt ſhewing, the 
nner i, or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; 
ſecond denotes ſome Circumſtances of Actions, and joins 
ords to Words, and little Members of a Sentence to each 


mbers of a Period, . . | 
Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, 
Becauſe before them they do ſtil diſown 

By, with, for, through, from, of; and all 

Thoſe Names which we the Perſonal do call. 


2] The Deſire Men have to ſhor- | ſignify the Form of our Thoughts, 
Diſcourſe, gave Riſe to Ad- | and not properly their Objects, are 


* 


tieles, are only to fignify in one | 2s et, aon, vel, fi, ergo, Nc. and, not, 


e without 2 Prepofitzzon and a Ader well, and reflect juſtly, we 
n;25 Sapzenter, for cum ſa- | ſhall find that theſe Particles ſignĩfy 
tic, with Wiſdom ; bode, to | nothing but the very Operation of 
y, for in Hoc die, in this Day, the Mind, which joyns or disjoyns 
lud this is the Reaſon, that in | Things Which we deny, or which 
nar Languages the greateſt | we conſider abſolutely or conditio- 
of the Adverbs are generally | nally ; for Example, There is; no 
re Elegantly explain'd by the Object in the World lies aut of our 
nand the Prepoſition; thus we [ Mind; which anfwers the Particle. 


Af her ſay (we ſpeak generally, for | Non; but it is plain, that it denotes 
ON ol not always) with Wzſdom, | nothing but the Judgment which 
01 Prudence, with Pride, wiib Mo- | we make to ſhew, that one thing is 
of %, than 18 ei, prudently, not another. | 

| al udly, moderate y; tho? in Latzn Thus Ne, which in Letin is a 


generally more Elegant to uſe | Particle of Interrogation, as Aiſne? 


za Adverbs, 8 

11008" bence it is that a Nown- or our Mind, but only marks the Mo- 
10te, me, 15 often taken for an Ad- tion of our Soul, by which we deſire 
tio b; as Inftar in Latin, primum, | to know ſomething, And the ſame 


1:mo,partim&c.Thus in French | may be ſaid of all Words of Inter- 
Ju, deſſous, dedans, which are | rogation, as quis, que, quad, 

led Nouns, Theſe two forts of Interjections are Words that ſig- 
cles, which we have juſt re- | nity nothing without us, bur they 
rd on, are concern'd in the Ob- | are Words, or rather Sounds, Whi f 
of the Mind, not in the Actions | are more Natural than Artificial, 
Judgment. „ 5 8 the Emotions of our 
fe ſecond fort of Words, Which | Souls ; as dla, woe's mel ob! & 


C. 


2] They are therefore divided into three forts, or ra- 


her; the third joins Sentence to Sentence, as greater 


bs ; for the greateſt part of theſe | the Conjunttz 0znzng-Words,- 


rd, what cou'd not elſe be | or, if, therefore, becauſe if we cen-- 


Do you ſay it? is not the Object of 


91 
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1 other ; as, Stephen goes over Highgate-hill ; James ment 
E Temple-bar 3 Mary went through the Hall ; Suſan 
ut to N eftminſter, from . James's Park; the Queen dwells. 
g.. James's; Henry lives in the Towns, but Matthew with- 
t,or out of it, &c, It connects Sentences; as, Roger ment 
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| This Part of ch is eaſily Aiſtinguiſha from: the Reiz 
becauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, 9 
10, for, 0, with, by from, through. nor the .Pesfonal Names, 
thou, be, we, ye, they"; for we cannot ſay, of fooliſhly, to foal | 

| 5 "__ fooliſbly, Kc. nor fooliſhly, thou foolsfbly,be foolaſp, 

7571 firſt, with Affirmation 2 Fri Name, 3 

Mabes per fecb Senſe, as Peter flowly came; 7 

- Ang by its anſwering io the. Queſtions How, 

(And in what manner) do they ſteer the Plough ? 


"You may know. the firſt, by its making compleat Seil 
with one Afirmation and its Name; as, A Bbzlofopher ſ 
wilelp; 4 Hiſe Man lives happily. And by anſyeriy 
the Queſtion How? or after mhas Manner ? This Part of Set 

is ſometimes join'd to a Name or Quality to expreſs the 
Manner, as, too much à Philoſopher; egregiouſly 7 mmpude 
But here indeed, and in moft Caſes, a 15 ord is exprelsq 
underſtood, to which this alſo relates. | 


: This ſort tko Manner, Time, and Place imply, A 
ö As bythe following Scale you will deſery. | 


"I his bort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Tim 
2 fir ex preſſes the Manner of "beings, doings. or: Ju 

Aale) or Compparatively.. : | 
. Abſalute y. 0 55 


8 4 Y I Certainty ; 5 as, Verily, rruely, undoubyedly, 
. 'Contingeiieez a8, api he perhaps, by We 
1 e Od | | 
7 3-4 Negation 4 as, Not, is nd wiſe, - — __ f 
| 4.3 Powers, of K 5 as, wi, Lhd 
„ "a 
| oF Senſible Impreflons; 4 as, Bright, naſtilybina 
loudly, ante * 
Paifors of the Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully 3 as, He 
ba be! wondringly, as, Lo! 74 100! Stornful 
as, Tub; lovingly, as, 1.9, hatefully, as, fl 
4 L. ſorrowing y, as, Alas I. ah we d ſi rn 
174 n Comparatively, K OR 
11 ( 1 Exceſs ; as very, exceedingly, too Inch more on 
as more hardly, moſt ſoftly. 
| 5 3 Defe&'; as almoſt; well nigh, little. loſs; leaſt of 
« Likeneſs, or Equality; as fo, alike, as it were, #6 
b 'E 1 or In 3 as . 7 
1. e ; f 
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y e 
by Preſence in a Place, anſwering-to the Queftion 
Wl where : as, here, there, elſewhere, every where, 


— 


. no where, ſome where elſe, above, below, within, 
without; or to the Queſtion, with whom 2 
as, together, at once, apart, ſeverally. © 


2. Motion from a Place; as whence, hence, thence. 5 
| Motion towards a Place; as Whitherwards, bithery 
(5 wards, thitherwards, otherward, toward, upward, 


backward. W or | 
all The Way to a Place; as Whitheraway, this, that, 
1188 | 4. 3 or another way, Tho? theſe are ſcarce to be al- 
wi þ low'd Particles, or Manners of Words, - 
Ie the Term or End of Motion; as whither, bither, 
r 0 pl thither, whitherto, hatherto, | 

a | | 


jo IV. of Time. . 

(Being in Time; as, when? either the Preſent, 
as now, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, 
nl |”) before, long ſince, beretofore; theFuture, as 10 
| morrow, not yet, after, bereafter, henceforward., 
d So and Continuance ; how long: « long 

7 while, ſlowly, quickly, ſbortiy, hitherto. 

1 or Repetition; how often ? often, 

Jo 

L 


ſometimes, ſeldom, dayly, yearly ;” by turns, alters 

nately ; once, twice, thrice, ten times, &e. | 
Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit de- 
es of Compariſon, do the fame ; as hardly, more bardly, 
Mor very hardly. i Sorts ited EY IM 1 


The ſecond ſort that ſhew of Words the ſtate, 
And how each Word to Others does relate, 
7 Du in the following Catalogue you'l find, 


And bow its Uſe and Meaning is 10 each aſſign d. 


F] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word 
be Name, Quality, or Affirmation ; as, the Son of 


Adam; but this properly belongs to Conftrution, to 

_ which we refer you, 
Fal It ſignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter 
1. about which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe of 


Firtue, or on, or concerning Virtue. 
The 


= 7 8 The Matter; a 5 Cup Gon... . 
R The Means, er“ ITH) to de 75 Hunger. 


2 Ir figniſes AMONG} 3, of five Horſer fou w 
1 a 8 Yi 4 
14 4 mY Nr THROUGH; 16 of God's great Aer : , 


Del this is a V rim, and ſcarce worth Notice. 
F ROM, Gout of Windſor. FI 
or 55 ſignifies de 87 and Diſtance, and has its Op 
itte in ON, which implys Continuation; as, » j 
off, 10 put on; He put off bis Hat, be Hood of 19-4 
It f ignifies Delay; Ze put me off from Day 1 I 
BY be is off and on with me, 

mM FROM I implys the Term fßfom which, or Motion, al 

f Op pos'd to TO; as, He wen from Hackney to I 
++. don; from Head 10 Foes, from firft 10 laſt, from ben 
: fon thence, &c. 

It ſignifies OFF ; as, He took mie For the Groml 
or from off 1he Ground: Qut of Sincerity, / ſpe 
om my Heart. 
= TO (Unto, not Fach us) ſignifies Motion 70, 7 go 10 Wil 
—_ _ for Relation, faithful to bis Sqveraign, 
14 * IN 10 Day, 3. 2. in this Day, tomorrow. | 
ſhe bad a Thouſand. Pounds 20 ber Fortuz, 
EE RE] you promis'd me tomy. . 
ABOUT, or Nerf e.- . to the Healy 
5 5 NE oy MÞ: 
'FOWARDS] I thank you for your Kindneſs nn on 

vt „or Until] The Meeting ig * off to Y 

vember. 

10 Compariſon OF) He. zs nothing to Har q 
| or in compariſon of Hercules. 

MAY, can or will} I have nothing to comfort me ; & e il 
may, can, or will comfort me. 

TILL, or Until] 4s only ſpoke of Time; - He play tl 2 
4. Cock. 

Before] He word not remove bis Quarters cl 
until) bis: Contributions were paid, | | 
p OR) denotes the Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, Benefit or Daniy 

for, Cc. George gat 4 Houſe for Stephen; the Al 
. Cate pleads for bis Client. 
Oppos d to . J William: is for me, John 
e againſt W. 
Fitness, Inconyenience]} as, This Has is 100 Ji 

for MT) $5: | 
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hea we Gr trucking h as, He had Barley for his 


"Lo places” or inden of 3 Hurry tid Duty for John. 


ene $ | ene one Room for every Com- 
anye 
| * In regard or confideration of J as He lid high 
- | enough for his Eftate. 
In conſideration of 1 James was eee for his 
Palonrt. 
| During. ] He was Captain of the Fort, for Life. 
By Notwithſtanding] For all his conceited W 1 
he was 4 Fool. 
The ſeveral Meanings: of thi Word i 1s ſeen i in this 
Sentence: He was ſlain by his Enemy, by (near, or 
beſide) 4 Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by his 
own Fear, and then by his Enemy s Sword. 
In] By Day, by Night. 

TH)ſhews the Inſtrument,” or Means, and Concomi- 
tance; He was ſlain with a Sword 3 'be abides with 
me; he purg d with Follo p. | 

ROUGH) implies the Cauſe, Means, or Nadine; but 

chiefly the local Medium, tho it ſigniſies the Moral 
and Natural Iikewiſe; s, The Beams of the Sun with 
ineredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air to 
the Earth, endu d with Light, and Heat, ) (with, 
through) which it comforts us, and quickens'the Plants, 
which God has prepar' d for 1, and e to us, for our 
Uſe, and his Glory. i 

TER} oppoſes before, relates to Time amid Place, the 
Poſteriority of the fœmer, and Inferiority of the 
latter : After Chriſtma$,comes Hilary Term; : ern She- 
riff is after the Mayor. 4 

For] Shepines after Melons. 

IN TO) denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, 

thinking, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or 
Means of doing. John lives in the Caſtle; William 
Joes into the Country; in Winter ; in the City. 8 

Poſture Difpoſition) To, fand ina Accent 2 - 
be is in hi Cloak. 

The Motive] He lid it in Revenge. 3 

Among Harry has not Sobriet) in all his PPE Yi 
tions, | 

ane of Change) He bu, li.. 4 


{ — ——5r5ßß— — 
; 07 Sins 
7 


| . 108 5 . 0 8 Sab fe 
2 a AT? implies. nearneſs to a Place, Time, 4 che Tof 
ment, Cauſe, "Manner, Sc. At Sch at 
1 at the beginning, at the bottom. | 
Near, cloſe by] He watches at tbe end ork 
For] He diſpos d of bu Tickets at: 3 *god 
hat do you fell this at? 
. With] He plays at Bowls, at Carte, at Dice, 
According to] At my Pleaſtire." 177 
On, or Upon] Baniſter is good at the Flute, 
ter is 4 Markſman at Shooting. 
Employment] I be at Study, at Supper, at x 
wv AR D is always put after a Word; a8, e bog 
Heavy moarey and implies '7 He bk 


After theſe ** Pariicles fil 7 12 
The Perſonal N an all in the following Statt 


The Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Zo 
are to be put in their following State; * en Me, 1 
agaiiſt Him, not He; after Whom, not Wi 

There 122 many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be od 

with theſe, as well as Dr. Walls, fince abundantly ſuf 

for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Til 

of our. En gliſh Particles, which we ſhall publiſh as 2 8 

ment to the Study of the Engliſb Tongue; as Tirſelinm;] 
cg: Pons done to chat of the Lak, ie 


5 the third fore of Particles is tous. 
© How Sentences Dependance may be known; 
And to each others Sentences we join. 1 


0 The third n of theſe Particles, or —— of | 
join Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the R 
of one Notion. to another, and the Dependance of on 
tence on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as ; nor, neither, bi 
Leſs, ne ver theleſs, however, | otherwiſe ; 5 ifs. fore,” excep 
aiths*, as, namely, to wit, why, wherefore, for, ecanſe 
therefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, thererpon, &. 

What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, 0 
ing theſe Particles, will he.ſhewn in the allowing! 


our TY of - Granunary. under the Title of nn, 


The End ot the Third Part. 


* 


2 
aq. te © 
© 


* — « * * wh 
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* * 7 N bak # od EI 
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of SENTENCES. | ny K 


eli FE | 23106 VI 


I 
A t leaft, three world 4 a pe- muſt. 0 
Which muſt ſome Sentiment or 141 explain, 


Sentence comprehends at leigt tbree Words, 
which ſome Sentiment or Thonghe of che Mind is 
expreſs'd ; Nor can it be without. one Affirmation, 

a Name ſignifying; — . — of that Hffirmation, i. e. 4 
of which ſomething isafhrm'd ; as, a B abominable. 

1] The Con ſtruction of this Sentence," S the regular 

neftion of the Words in the Form of Nature, Which is 

rally more regarded by the Exgliſb, and other Moderm 

Jager, than N00 thoſe wi: the AnGientss 1 46 — 


As we. hand done in our: 1 Reaſon — 8 the „ Ades is 10 
on the Parts of Speech, or | gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 
fo we ſhall here add the ge - | Per; that is, that one be. put either 
Notions of Grampur i in Fhe in the Singular or Plural, 28 the, 9 
k, or Conſtruction of Words | ther i is. Becauſe the; Sub axtive 
er in a Sentence, aceordi: is the Subject that is contuſedly,tho? 

principles of the Axt, which. 1 mark'd by the Adjeclive. 
we drawn from Reaſou eſta- | If the Subſtantzve marks many, 

chere are many. Subjects of t "A 
Conſtruction of Words, is Form, marked by the Adjective, 
ly diltinguiſh'd into con- and by Conſequence it - ought to be 
nd Vece +: the firſt, by in the Plural Number, as. Homznes 
the Words ought to agree dotlz, Learned Men, But there he- 
themſelves, aud the ſecond, zog no Termination in the Date}; 

one cauſes any Alteration i in io Engliſh,to diſtinguith the Nuin- 
ih ber, ic is only imply'd in Reaſon, 

firſt generally ſpeaking, is | the ſame Word ignliying rhe Siogu- 
ne in "a Languages, becauſe | lar, as well as Plutal Number. 

e natural Order, Which is in] The diſtinction of ine Maſculine 
eral Uſage, the better to di- and Feminine Gender, obliges the 
lb our Diſcourſe, J. Languages, which haye diſtinct 
$ the diſtinction of the two. 5 Terminations,. to have. a Concor- 
ache We Pluralzis the | dance or [Agreement Herween the 
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Nane and Quality, or- fads enri>e, cauſe ir is the r 
and Adje#3ve in Gender, as well Verb to FENG ao | 


amber —— —— 
The Verbs, or «Affirmateons for | 


-the ſame Reaſon. are to agree with 


which is the Subje& or the . 


of the Verb; tho beſos 


the Nouns and Pronouns,or ames, 
-and Per fon, 3 


But it at any time, in Reading, 


you meet with any Thing that m 
appear contrary to theſe Rules, it 
is by a Figure of Diſcourſe, that is, 
by having ſome Word underſtood, 
or by conſider ing the T 
more than — oo HR 
we ſhall ſec M» ins 
The Con! Eragon, of f Eovernmenr 
on the cohtrary, is entirely Arbi- 


trary, and for that very Rea ſon, is 


kee in all Languages. For one 
anguage forms their Government 
r R en by Caſes; orhers make 
Pe: little Sigus br Rarticles qc 


24 215 ind” Dave 


Ain Place, which. Brad et do not marꝶ . vernd | by fome other N 

All che Caſes, as in ench a Sper | 4 od, becauſe r n 

255 11 0 have only d de and 4, ch . 81 a ich is as thth 
e for, ft 


2 the 


For, from, by, &c. yet none for the 
Accuſat ive, and the ſame ſometiines 
for two Caſes, Here you may leg, 
back to What has been faid on the 
-Taſes, 2nd forward to what may be 
Added in the Appendix F Frepo- 


Friese the Hort Remark on 


them i in their Places. 
Yet it will not be amiſs 8 
ſerve ſome general Maxims, which, 


-are of 9257 Uſe in all Languages. 


The Hrſt, That there is no No- 
minative Caſe, of firſt State of the 
Name in any Sentence, which has 
ot a Reference to ſome Verb or 
I 7mation,cither expreſs'd or un- 
derſtood; 
meerly ro mark the bare Objects of | 
Hur Concept ion, but to expreſs our 
Sent iments of What we conceive, | 
| Wich is the Office of the Verb * | 
7matzoz to mark. 


"The Second, That there is no 


Verb or Af marion, Which has not 
Its e or Nomi#native Caſe, ei- 


cher ad or underſt>0d 3 be- 


— 
a 
r 


4. 
va 6 


mis 


ive, there is an Accu 


not- a 
Petrum eſſe doctam, — } 
to be learned. Bur this of th 
euſative relates only to thoſs| 
guages which have that Caſe 
The Third, That there can 


he IaIZ in add da; for 496 | 
Ablative, the Engliſh haue of, to, 


of the Genit ve Ca 


becauſe we never talk 


| theſe are twoverbs of Ad, 


jet ve or; wality, which 
wee. "hs to "a Suhl 
tive or Name, becauſe the 
er ee cdu rhe Sul 
c N Newe, which. 3 is the Su 
of the Form that is dit 
mark'd by the Adjettive or g 
ty s as Dofus, learn'd, muff 
regard ta ſome Man Who is w 
The Fourth, Thatirher 
Genitiv Caſts, "Which" is un 


— 


? uſt be ovent 
the Thing | poſſe15*d,”''For thi 
ſon, — in Latin and Greek 
Cafe is never govern'd prope 
a Verb, This Rule is wich 
difficulty apply'd in the f 
Tongues, becauſe the Panid 
Sign of, which pro erly is the 
1s ſomeſ 
Br, or the Prepoſit ion of, od | 

ench, for ex and de. 

The Fifth, Thar'the"Goven 
of Verbs is oftentimes takn 
divers ſorts of References, int 
in the Caſes according to Ul 
priciouſneſs of Cuſtom or 
which yet does not change tit 
cifick Reference of each Cak 
only ſhews, that Cuſtom ba 
Choice of this or bet, accorll 
Fancy, © 

Thus in Latin we fg, 0 
Yiquem, and Opzrulari alia 


P BB 


it pleas'd the Latins to.regi 
Government ot the firſt Verb, 
Form, to which the ARioh p 
and that of the ſecond, 4s a 
Attribution, to wick o che 


reknl neg 7s, Li „ ep g wry wot ts $72322 1 


et \- And of the SubjetÞ" ts, One NAME + re, 1 * 
. *|0r underſſool, oy fs Wa rene] de | 50 LIN 4 : 
hs entences are twofo old, fung 2 and con pound ls rake 


s where the — e onons pf and one 


he Sub *thac Narid * * 
5 l. 211 uu: 8 WT 25 * _ N had L 


mm BW. compount ef 7s 44 100 com pos. 47. 
or more, by Particles togerber cio ;;ñ;ĩ?“0 
| Or - bye Anu Side" Qualities combi 4. ton 
. in ib Exaniples you may quickly l. e 
compound Sentenes js made up of 2wo, ot more ſimple 
ences joĩnd to each other by ſome Tarticle or conjuntive 
ALIT Vz as, Tride, Ac ybou n "TRE the M Man, 
1 e in __ „Rh 3 2111 Rol 


5 17 . 


# 


— 


. ves 


a For 

21 3 ' es 1 25 1 
a * 
r 


fore it gentnaliy 1 5 15 aaa A wt 
ech; 6 Nawie, or Perſonal Nam, ofwelich the Affronationabt 
"IF" onethingy} is generally plac'd in Conſtruſtiom heforel. 
marion z as, I am hape Suſan * \Tho\ 
mi on preaches, The Book is read, * FG 


* Except Conimand, or Queſtion beimplyd ys. N 

Then to the Name: Precedents is deny d.. =. 6h "n 4 
Bnt if may, can fhalk will, ought, wou'd; and A, 
8 Before tbe principal Affirmation go. 
Ven does the Name berween them fee ee 4 
z tit -1Elſe ail the Style. want 4 Ait p- oper Gras Er 
x0 U Verb -hag þ References i)! Sometimes awry 3 Regi- 
i 1 they ſay Servir.| mens | of the Verbs cauſe an ace 


un, and, Ser vir. & welq ve | tion in che Senſe, in which the 
7 95 2 ane, Jo. dee ene oY of 4 5 maſt be conſider d; / 


Tas For" Erample in Latin, Cavere — 
be in Speniſb\che brevis: alien watch, or ba careful of! 
of the Veybs Ade. govern ft 

1 
1 


* a 5 28 Ereſeryation es, but ganere 
cently 2 «fave Zqiuem 1s. to be ad ot. him. 
e Caſe, * ak But 15 this; we muſt alwa 875 have * 


us the ſame verb may receive particulat d to the age: of all. 
il Governments ; as Pj eftare Languages. E! 
or aliquem ; and thus they | We have in the Text ſaid what 
ple ſay, Eripere Morti «- | is neceſſary for the Knowledge of 
en, or Aigen 4 Morte, and | the Figures of Speech, to which we 
Ile. refer you, * ON Theſe. 


n 4 * EW by hy F or N 22 
4 #h BY 

3 4 4 

3 . 


fore it, then the Name is ſet between them bee 


tor bern thou ? Or you. 
In other Perfons 32 7 is freq equently a Circurnlocutiul 
the Affirmation Jet ; as, let me burn ; Jer him burn; la | 


Any good Author. 


_ 
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gn lr ni ons nh ar 
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beard this, I won d not lave been ſo laiſant. Were I 
Prince, I wou'd govern better. | There fell 4 Fg Mr” 


the ſpot. There is cold in tbe Ice (or cold it in ibe lee 


r | 


* * * 1 8 k * 


"Metin Iden a aeſtion . Pact +1 accal 
fion be ply . the Name. is put RON Oh the An 
* — . ys "34; 'of the 2 een Do, 1c, « 
will, ſhall, oug bi, &c. as, does Stephen write ? will youde 
burn 12 burnft thou ? or 40%. thou bern f c 0 oa * 


A 
8 = £7 


Silo of the Planes 0 d at once frecgde,,.. >; 85 0 


70 5 85 be principa mation, tale heed... * # 
IE. Name te Eren thoſe two obtain 115 1. os 
_ Cou'd 1 have gone? cou'd Celia have forgot? 


But if the principal Aﬀrmation have two of the nine 


Cou'd Calia haue forgonten me, ſbon 
Might Roger baue gone ou. of Town . 

" When the Command-thbe ſecond Perſon takes 

The Pers'na] Name then no;appearance makes. 


"When the Command, Permiſſion, Cunceſſion, &c. is int 
ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſually goes bel 
the Affirmation, is often omitted or underſtood ; as, bu 


. Lot Bhs ba ies; habit be ever ſhall o 
Zes me do what I will, it is to no purpoſe.” As for 4k 1, 0r 


be, &c. never ſo often, "&C. it zen ie, andes wi 


When did, 4; wmight,hou) enn 425 had On we 
If do imply; and alſo after. there Ag 
be Affirmation goes befors the Name; 1 6154 
By Way of Emphaſis ir will do 10 ſame... AN 
When the paſſing, or paſt Times of do, may, _y 
; bave, am, ſupplies the place of, or implies , the N. 


is et after the — and alſo there is us' d; as, hid 
(for if he had) ast'd, be bad obtain d. Had 7 (for if I 


— 18 likewiſe done by Way of Emphaſis as, t was M 

daunt, who conquer d. It was 15 Church, that fell: © 
This ha ppens ſometimes, when - there. are none od 

Conliderations ; z as, ſaid 15 ſeid be. 5 then E 8 Bui 


' To, and an A ffirmxtion e 
Will for the Name 10 th?) firma tion g . * 
.. And zd Sentence we the ſama nilow. 
ſtead of the Nam that goed before the Aﬀo mation, aud 
hich the later pres 1 ſometimes another 
natibn, with bd Pee 7 55 its; ee ds having 
be affirm'd of ir-; ance its eu Cond 5 oy Play, 
lightful, TV Cote tr 52 a 
ohole Sentence is the 4e ; 23 That the Day 16 brot, 
lent, nt? the Sur ſui hes. Im ſhort, whatever will an- 
to the Queſt ions s ? or mbgt 2 will ae £þ this cs 
e Name to the Affe mation. „ 0 5:81 0 Fu 
le Pers nal Name, o- follows, i or n i bs 545 
Ev'n as the Name #xſelf purſues, or leads. 
he leading State of the Ne Name. is ſet before, or 


the Affirmation, according to the foregoin Rules-of 
ſes 7 ee areft thou? 3 your? 1 2 


a 


& } 1 5 


1 That Affirmation; which-its. Ad extend TH ng 50 * 
= Js ſome thi ug elſe, ſtill aften it ns, 2 152 N 
1 A Name, 10 wbieh that Acbion does relate; 1 . Fe N 
m ; As, Roger ſpurns me. with his uſual 3 in 


$the Name, when it ſigniſies the Subjed of which ſomes! 
x is affirm'd by the Affirmation, goes before the Afuma- 
(except before excepted) ſo à Name is alway 
the Afirmgtion, which ſignifies:the Thing to; which 

\tion of the Aff mation immediately relates; as I read 

0k the Frre Bur u Robert. 18181 2 vat "IP > wa 

his the folloming State of the Perſonal. Names. erally 

ſet after the "Affirmation, 78899 the Particles , for, of,&c D 
whom. generally goes before th be Ao mation; 323 Martin, 

Man whom 7 Jaw laſt.” 74 8 


Ikeſe Na mes diſtinguiſiili ae by v bat and who 2 TT 

And Whom and What f 1&5 the.) Example s ſbew. bf 
beſe two Nimes ate eaſiiy known, er, dmag hid by 
5 the Que ſtion who ? or whar-? 40d Eo , nd 1 
irt Name anſwers to the QueRtion" ho? or! what 
reals? anſw. 1; what burns ? the Fire: on the contrary, 


8 5 * anfw. the" Book; whom: Hes: the 'Fire burn? 
verts «20 19 LIT tet | TH | 


don 1 AR! F 
Subjet terminate 
L. 3 


But . the Aion 1 
Tanother, but in ibe 
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. "he Engliſh ata with N Notes 


fy o Name the Affirmation ben requires 
follow it, but. in ir ſolf expire. 
An the Buftle ſome G RAMMARI ANS have 10 
ont Verbs Neuter, is diſpatch'd- in theſe four Lines 

in this one Rule; that when the Action of the 4 
does not extend or relate to any other Perſon or Thing 
terminates in-the Subject, there is no Nam Lequir d d 
it; us 7 grieve, I "Fee; Tf, 1 run, J ſtand, &c. _ 


Of the Conftrattion of Arann: T10Ks, | 


Ts very nearly relating to the former, Teems to dem 
our next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoven 
each another 1 


"The Affirmation always 521 4 Ye 3 | 
n Number and Perſon with the Name you'l | W 


1 h. Affirmation muſtag gree with the Name of Which it 
firms ſomething in Number aud Perſon: That is, if that 
of the Singular, or Plural, this muſt be ſo too; if that k 
the firſt, Pcond or third + Perſon, this muſt be of the fa 
whether the Number or Perſon be expreft by the Endiny 
Termination, vor by the nine Afﬀirmatzons diſcours d of n 
the Head of Affirmations; as, I write or do write, thou m 
or doſt write, be writes ar does write; we, ye, and ye wig 
h Not I writeſt, be write, &c. „ 5362530 


Iden of mo Names (ibo each be en 5 
ban 1 qught affirm, the Affirmations a 


Moſt 22 in the Plural ſeen appear.” 


Yue when | the A mation retai tes to, or affirms of tuo 
_ _ Eoing | Names, tho' they are both of the Singular Nun 
2 . be of the Plural; as, the” King a and Queen. are bop, 1 


ID 112 lame Allowarice of a late Author of Grammat,"] 
it may be alſo of the Singular in Engliſh;fince he is fore 
ſalye che Soleciſm, by. —— other Words to ul 
upithe Deſect; az in this, Mis Juſt ice and Goodneſs yi 
at: is, lays he, e Bali pn grace and e 


reat. 43.) 
£ Ro. An Affirmation * be (at; Jour Foſe) \- 
* Or Singular, or Plural, as you p pleaſe, win, 
I ben to a NAME of. Number 5t 4 join 80 
— 1 Hill rde NAME Jou Singular 4 Me 


* * £ Y Y 5 


* 


8 1 
E 
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| Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implys more than 1 9 
e, or many, tho? it be it ſelf of the, Singular Number, the 
mation may yet be in the Plural; 38, the MOB js unruly, | 

the M0B are unruly 5 the Conyocation are debatzng, or is 
ting. The Affi mation agreeing ſometimes' with the 

umber of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signification. 


j ben two Affirmations are together ſeen, 5 INE 
TT 7 


Typen muſt the Particle (to) be ſet between, © 
Except let, bid, dare, help, and all ibe Nine. 
When two Afirmationt follow one · another, the Particle to 
ght to be ſet between "em; except do, will, ſpall, may, can, 
their paſſing or paſt Times, did, bon d, wod , nn d, ig 
muſt, Add to theſe ler, bid, dare, and belp, and perhaps 
/ ore ad vols 
Have, am, or be, wth paſſive Qual'ty join 4 
or with a Quality that Being does intend, 
All Suffering and Being does expreſs © 
That the Britannic Language will confeſs; 
Have, am, or be, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner 
Being, or Suffering, in our Tongue; which has no other 
j of doing it. They are [et before Qualities of all ſorts, 
even Names. OO TIER 2 
There is no change of the-Perſonal, or Numeral Termina- 
"ns, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is preęe · 
d by 2 that, 1bo', altbo, whether, and ſometimes by other 
ticles. ia 57 iht ani Ji OB 4 8 ; 4107 


Of the Conſtruction of QUALITIES, | 

Type Qualities i Exgliſb r hn 5 
The Place immediately before tbeir Name. 

Tho' in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality, ' 

tin Englifh, Qualities are generally plac'd, before the Names! 

"ich they belong, or of which:they expreſs the Manner, 

Except an Affirmation come between z.: -. 
ir the folloming Exaople's n, 


Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality, 
the Name; as, Fuſt art thon, 0 ! God! and righteous are 
Julg ments; or, GOD # juſt, and his Fudgments are righe: Ti 
. Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Atten- 
ns, which it governs, it always goes immediately before 
Name; as, & good Man is rarely. 10 be found, a good "by 
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man much more rarely. Good Men are valtable Feweli i, 
Commonweulrb, good” Mw ies Wives." g Ig 
Th realy ſo In Ohne 1 Bf ? At f Nen * unn 
n 10 „ 70 03% dinge: = ann 9 — 1 
WAIT 1 . ecaliar | 
en 165 Allows the. Na amę ( ge e 1 
The Quality rarely in Proſe is ſet aſter the Name, wat 
Verſe *tigbeauciful and harmonious ; as; Hall Bard din 
Bun hon there ate muure Qualities angry 
. Th together, on tage nber juin q >. on 2 05; 


ee done Qualich wth HH oper e Fain; 
eV-22 te bu 
den Water follow ii preceding Name. 


Put whonthejeiabs auwes. Quali tiet man bb om y 
ther, tho collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its depet 
ing Words, it generally comes after. the Name; a8, a 
both wiſe and valiant, à Man. exceeding wiſe aud valiant; 
Man st#Ifu} in 1any.things, But then we-likewiſe-ſay, an 

and valiant Many as: exceeding, e 4 gh Alan 
* 215 8 

and 4 And form aue If ard, 47 all the 2 LAT 

1 . "But when Theſe fe Words in one conſpire, 

They then eue other, Quality require. 
| 1 with its Oualiniel, (or any governin Word i | 
its Attendants) isas one compounded: Werd; on which th 

join'd Names and NQualittes aſſume another Ge as-if l 

were one Word, (and theſe being join'd, another; ang on 

ward } 28141 Man, un old Man; 4 w/ſewd. Many A ve 
old Man, three wiſe old Men, Here to the NAME 
prefix d a, which is of the Quality kind; and chen oy 

Quality ot is added; and toclat⸗ ans then wiſe, very mil 

and to all theſe: aggre gared 0 or incorporated Words che U 

lity a, _ ow is! ed zn ib ain l 

4125 1 A 2 188 % Wi mes 24% ” en 

| —— ames diroſtſyg Yom, fk 

There are twh forts'of Oli T (as V. 52005 obſery'd 
der that Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Ne 

and go immediately before em, ſupplying the place 0, 

moſt all the Manners of Words or Particles ; the firſt ve d 

Poſfſefſrves ii And this is form*d from almoft'all Names, Sin 
lar or Plural. By adding (5)-or (if the Pronunciatiod 

quires it) Tit * as dg” * 


ben 


* | . «a 
194 1 zullen i \ zee 


— 
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Nature, the Nature 3 3 Mens Nature, or the qd 

en; Virgil's Poems, 

be ſame is done when anagegrej ated Name occurs, {that 

primary Name; with its * ants ) for the formative, 

ff the Poſſeſſroe i 18 ny 9 x e ag rp 28, the. + 4 
U Court, or the. Ning; the Spain's, | 


A, or an, e we 8 141 25 
Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face. 5. 
But if another QUALITY calvic in} 11; 001359010 J 
Ii moſily. plac d the a. and Name between. -: 3 


he Quality. a, or an; is generally placid immediately be- 
the Name; as, à Man, an Arm, a Mountain : But if 
other Quality comes. with, it, it muſt be plac'd.generally:, 
een the a and the Name; as, a good Man, a black Hurſe. 
4 is ſometimes ſet between the Locher Quality and the 
pe, as, many a Man, never a Man. (A) is always before 
guar Number, but N Nas both. Sjngulas: and 
| te e eee $9 052 1 
5 © year e 821 2 414 Ke 


— 


or the Court of the K ing Ck Th, iy (s).. 18 put | 
„de abole aggregat: (the Wk as 5 WS. L / 
q e Name, i be YA; | £ | 


— 


"its 


e have ſhewn 9 the Head of Fick 4 or WE ge 
[;, that beſides Names, 8 and Affirmations, there 
Wether Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and 
tion of Names to Names, Names to Affi mat ions, and 
neftions-of Sentence to Sentence 2, For this Reaſon we 
divided them into three ſorts; the Firftiſhew the Cir- 
tances or Manners of Words, ne are was doe 
Aenne a e 


Theſe after Kradtions:: we 8 1575 72 4 

But before Qualities we moflly ſet _ 3 
his firft ſort are generally put after the Affirmation 

e Manner it does expreſs; as, Cynthia dane d admira- 
Peter ſpoke learnediy; Dorothy acted finely; Harry 

pt ately. But it is ſet before Qualities; as, 2 5 

very 82. ; 2 e rich, very rich. 5 


— 


04 OY 
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Hearts of the Rigbieom. All theſe Particles in thisScnten 


- 'Thefe © Paft#6)e5; "which Genpte the Dependance of 
thing on another, or the Reference or Relation of oneW 
to another, muſt naturally: be plac'd betwixt them u 


- preſs'd in Latiz by varying the Caſes, or State in all Languay 


that there were threeſcort vitious-! ne&ion of Diſcourſe, which is ol 


 QUALIT! 


Names, which ar calbd Casei are The fmpla-PohrivnſpſtheXe 


7 
1 "4 


Feen cles, of," 10, 
from, 0! by, with, rhroigh 86; Thele ats/at lexRt oPthew 
frequent, Uſe," che reft'We'ſhall eat df in 2 Diſevorſe byj 
ſelf, 45. we have before obſery A under Parr#b14y : An Ext 
ple wilt render the'Uſe more plain; 28% O! Got?! te 


nbriaf of thy Love to the Sous of Nen, from#he"Begimimnj 
the World to ibis Day, is recorded with Thankfulneſt in 


ſhew the Relation or Reference of Name to Neme, and the 
Connettion, in that Manner, with each other: 

Between the Words Whoſe Ref rend they cpr, 
_ <>] v[Theſe Particles: de mind: the certain Pla. 


*s * * * f > i * 
Fg N * 
— 2 


Ae Rela if 
Fre MS CeO LI C4 AX 7 a I . | 94 83 * -* ; ty * > Fa, 
t Thets feverat' States” or Re- ferent Endings of the fue wo 


lations of Name to Name, are ex- bur as there are ſome ſort of Nu 


erminations, or Ending of the . (eſpecially in. the Pronguns o 
Name, fee ſeveial! Ways, Wkich — Na oe bh | 
were call'd Caſes, à cadgndos r So .| and becauſe without that the Ca 


Endings in the Latin, and double Conſtruction, wou'd not be welly 
the number in Geek, allexpreſs d derſtood ; tis in a great meiſ 
by theſe feu, Engliſh Partielen; nereſſary for the right underlty 
the ph Sean of, or the Name it ing of any Language, whatloeye, 
{elf is call'd. the Nomnative 1 „ | know What is meat by che Cuff 
If thinge were ways co YA or States of the 4 whith 
ſeparately from ne. another, Nantes ſhal here endeavour | 10 Exp 
wqy's have onhy the rwb Changes || with ill che Perſpicuity we 1 
2 pot he. | bjes/ceapingeao e898 .910 Mama, 
5 1 em,and apptyfog rem gf by 


3 * F2Ve. aſe, 3 
St eee 


But fance they are offen confider'd 
with Regard to the Relatign: they f 
have to one- another, the giving, f 12 75 
divers Terminations 6r Endings too 


made uff ef in ſome Languages, to is call'd, zhe einge wi 
res theſe. Relations <1 indeed. is nor ProPerly a Caſe, {1 
At 'muft de confeſt- that the it bs 4 State) but the Matter in 
Greek and the Larin'are(we think) which the Cafes are ſorm' d. by 
almoſt the only Ladguages, in which various Changes of the firſt Tem 
the Names have what are properly J nation, or Ending of the Nam. 
call'd Cafes, that is, in which theſe | chief Uſe is to be ſet before 


Relations are expreſs'd by the dit- | Verb or Aﬀfirmetion, to be the f lot 


> of the Propoſit ĩon ãn Diſeourſe; 
nin egit me, the Lord govends 
Deus ex4udit mr, God hears 
Wa- An 
c 0 
E. W Kt 
EAN by -174 6 N * { 
ben we name the ; Perſon to 
om we ſpeak, . or any other 
ing to which we appl7 our 
es, as if it Were a Perſon, che 
me does by that acquire a mew | 
nion, Which is ſometimes 
led by a Termination, different | 
m that of the Nomrnative, aud 
ich is call'd Vucative, from N- 
e, to call; and thus from Doms- | 
inthe Nomenutive; they make 
mine in the Vocatzve ; of Anto- 
„nnd. But as that was not 
V necellary, fince the Nomina- 
might be us'd in the place ef 
ſocative, it has happen'd, 1ſt, 
t this different Termination of 
Neminative, is not us'd in che 


y- Praye er. 
. FA 1 
4 A! 


a Nine 
13 \ t 24+ > + > > 
„ » Of the Vocatzv 
be * £24 ti 


ra] Number. '24ty,' That 'Even 
the Singular Number, it is only 
in the ſecond Declenſion of the , 
n Tongue. 34ly, That im the 
(where it is more common) 


e Col omi native is often us'd for 
ei /ocative,-as may be ſeen in the 
vell e verſton of the Pſal me: From 
neal ede St. Paul in Bis Epiſtle to 


flebrewe, cires theſe Words 00. 
we the Divinity of CHRIST, 
en, 0 Ot% 5 Where cis 
in, that 5 Oed is a Nomina- 

for 2 Vocat ive, ſince the Senſe 


„d 4 thy Throne, but h 
hen one, 0 G &. 4thly, In | 
') 8 Nominatives are ſometimes 
* do Vocatives ; as Dominc, 


1 mens | Nate me, 


. 
" 
4 


5 Potentia ſolus 
theſe Ditficultię din 
er. Cafes, in the Latin and G reeck 
worded by the Signs ; expreſs'd 
h Eaſe, without ttudyivg the 
us Terminations ot ſo many 
auands of Names; Which are 


vires, mea 


1 [4 
. 


. 


$44: F& bm be 146) 2 — ** #4 
. e. 6 c 
=- 3 172. .6f the. : enstzue aſe, 
* — — » 1 © 
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This and 
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dient Tongues, and the Analogy of 
$74 M4 


Ours to them. 


oc 5; 


9 9 «8 
T% 544 


1271 
1 01 F lig $444 enn n 2 
This Caſe is ſo calld from Gem, 
Kindred or Family, becauſe tis 
us'd co expreſs: Alliances of Blood 
between Perſons; beſides, it im- 
ports great Variety of other Rela- 
tions between Things, as well as 
Per ſons. For the Relation of one 
Thing to mee in any manner 
Whatever, has occaſion'd in the Lan- 
guages that have Caſes, a new 
- Termination in the Namts or 
- Nouns, which is call'd the Geni- 
. tive;fas we have ſaid) to expreſs 
that general Relation, which is aſter 
diverſiſy'd into ſeveral Species, ſuch 
as the Relations are of the hole to 
its Fart, as caput Hominis; of 
Parts to the mbole, as Homo cri 
capitis; of the SubjefF to che Ac- 
eident or Attribute, as color Roſe, 


Miſericordia Dei; of the Aceident 


to the Subject, as Fuer optime In- 
dol is; of the Efficient Cauſe to the 
Eßfect, as Opus Dez, Oratio Croero- 
ug; of the Effet to the Cauſe, as 


. Creator Mundi; of the final Cauſe 


to the Effect, as Potio Saporis; of 
the, Matter to the Compound, as 
Jas Auri; of the Object to the Acts 
of the Soul, as cagit atio Belli, con- 
tempt us Mortis; of the Poſſeſſour 
to the Things poſſeſs'd, as Peowe 
Melibai, Davitae Craffi ; of. the 
Proper Name to the common, or 
the Individual to the Species, as 
Oppidum Londini. | ABS 1 
And as amongſt all theſe Rela- 
tions there is ſome Oppoſite, which 
ſometimes. Occaſions Equiyocal 
Terms, (for in theſe Words, Vulnus 
Achilles, the Genisive Achilles 
may fignify either the Relation of 
The $Subjetd,' and then is taken 
paſſwely for the Wound that 4 
vhilles has receiv'd ; or the Rela- 
tion of the Cauſe, and then tis taken 
actively for the Wound Which A- 
chilles gave ;) ſo in that Paſſage of 


N of the Student in the general 


ted upon, only, for the Infbrma- 
Wn of the Grammar of the 2 


St. Paul, Certus ſum qui a neg; 
Mors neque ita, &, poterit 7 
| , "i 


* 
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ſepurare 4 Charitate Dai'#x Chriſto! | Particulars : 'Commudare cre 
Jeſu, Domino Noſtro, &c. The end 29 Socrates ; Diili Rein 
Benĩtive: Dei, has been underſtood! , uſeful t the Commons 
two different Ways by Interpre- Peraiciaoſus Eceleſia, pernieim 
ters 3; thoſe who have afcrib'd to it the Church ; Promattere nin 
the Relation of the Object, belie- —_— 4 Friend, or to «br 
_ ving, that in chis Paſlage was meant Vzſum eſt Plaroni, it ſeemeq 
T7 the Love which the 'Ele& bear to 0 Plato; Anis Regi, relyij 
_ God, in Fefwc Chbrzft; whiltt O- | 8be King, Kc. ; 14 
1 thers (who have aſcrib'd to it the] In Engliſh we expreſs thi; 0 
Relation of the Subject) do under- or that which is equivalent u 
ſtand by che Paſſage aforefaid, the | by the Sign #0, or for, which u 
Love of God to the Elect in Jeſus ly do or may come betore it, 
chriſl. FC the fame * likewiſe wl 
Tho' the Hebrew Names are not what is the Accuſative a; 
declin'd by Caſes, the Relation ex- Ablative in the Latin. 
preſs d by the Genitive, does not- unt Genen 11 34 06s 
- Randing cauſe a change in the Of tbe Accuſativt. 
© Names, tho' quite different fromm 
that of the Greek and Latin, for in] - The verbs or Affirmation 
theſe Languages the change is in the |-expreſs Actions which pals f 
- Word gover acd, but in the Hebrem, | the Agent, as to beat, to bred; 
- in the Word governing. | | bdat, to love, to hate, have Su 
In the VulgarTongues they make | that receive theſe Things or 0y 
-uſe of a Sign eo © expreſs the Rela- ! which they regard: For if I 
tions of this Caſe, bo hs 1 Engliſh, I muſt beat Something; and þ 
4e in French, &c. as Dew, God, of the reſt; 80 that it is plain, 
Vod; Dieu, de Die. © || theſe Verbs or Affirmations req 
What we have ſaid (that the | after em a Name, to be the Su 
: Genztive was made uſe of) to de- | or Object of the Action they exp 
note the Relation between the Pro- And hence it is that in the Lay 
per Name and the Common, er | ges which have Caſes the Ns 
which is the ſame Thing, between | have a Termination they cal 
the Individual and the Species, is | cuſative; as amo Deum, I 
much more common in the Vulgar | God ; Cæſar vicit Pompeiun 
Tongues. For in Latin, the com- ſar vanquiſh'd Pompey... 
mon and the Proper Name, are fre- There is nothing in Engl 
: quenely put in the ſame Caſe; by || diſtinguiſh this Cale from the] 
"Appoferion, as tis call'd, as'Vrbs | minarive, or rather to diſtug 
Remæ, Huvius Thamefis, | Mons | this State of the Name trol 
Parnajſus, but we -ordinarily ſay, I firſt ; but as we almoſt ever ff 
- the City of Rome, the Hill of Par- | the Words in their natural ol 
aa but we ſay the River | they are eaſily diſcover'd, vel 
Thames, as well as of Thames, tte Nominative ( or firſt dau 
general deere ad the A 
n *..Of the Dative Caſe; * i tive after the Vetb or Atirmati 
— i as The King loves the Queen: 
There is yet another Relation, he Queen loves the King 
-which'is that of the Thing to the | King is the Nominat ive in the 
Benefit or Damage of which other place, and the Accuſative in m8 
2 have a Relation. This in | cond ; and the Queen the A 
the Languages which have Caſes | tive in the firſt, and the Not 
is call'd the Dative cuſe, Which is ec?! 
al ſo vs'd fo many other Ways, hate | 
Pris kardly, poſhble-ro mention the | i 4 4 


ej Ol 


L 
1 


e in the following Lift. 


ich it depends. 
Of the Part to the Whole. - 
Df the Subject to the Ac- 
TheSplendor of theS un. 


Of the Ablative Caſe, 


hides the five Caſes already 
Inon'd, the Latzns have a ſixth, 
ch was not invented to expreſs 
any particular Relation, but 
joln'd with ſome of the Par- 
s, call'd Prepoſitions: For 
ot five Caſes, not being ſuf- 
nt to expreſs all the Relations 


4% to be put before Names, 
for that Reaſon are call 
vftzons, And ſo as the Rela- 
of a Thing, in which another 
Mmain'd, is expreſs'd in Latin 
Engizſh by (in), it is in French 
as), as Vin um in Dolio, le 
ans le A laid, the Wine in the 
. But in the Languages 
h have Caſes, theſe Pre poſit i- 
are not join'd with the firſt 


natzve, but with ſome of the 


* 
— 


| 
cideut. © 


Things have to One- another, 
have in al! Languages had 
urſe to another Invention, | 
ch is that ot contriving (zitle. 


dot the Name, Which is the | 


Cakes; And tbo? in Latin, 
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ation and Dependance it is to expreſs; as we may ob- 


— 


O has this peculiar Eminence, 9 1, 
Always io bound of Words the general Senſe. 

\s of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that ſol- 
sit, and that which goes before it, and joins the follow- 
> Name to the foregoing, as, the Sons of Adam, ſo in all 
following Inftances, and all others that may be thought 
it is obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and 
termining the general Signification of the Word on 


The Whole to the Part. 


he Tail of the Lion. / N A Man of a thick. Skull. 


The Accident to the Subject. 
A Boy of a good Under. 
ſtanding. - 


3. Of 


{ there are ſome join'd with the Ace- 
| cujatzve, as Amor erga Deum, love 


towards God; they yet have in- 
vented another Caſe, call'd the Ab- 
lati ve, to be join'd with ſeveral 
other Prepoſitions, from which it 
is inſeparable in Senſe; whereas an 
Accu ſative is often ſeparated from 


its 'Prepoſuzons, as when it is after 
a Verb Active or an Inſinitive. 


That Caſe in Propriety of Speech 
is wanting in the Plural Number, 
ſince it never has there a different 
Termination, from that of the Da- 
ti ve: Bur becauſe it wou'd too 
much confound the Analogy, to ſay 
that the Prepoſit ion govern'd an 
Ablative in the Singular, and 2 
Dative in the Plural, it has been 


judg'd fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablatiye 
in the Plural Number, tho' always 


the ſame with the Datzve. 

And tor the fame Reaſon it 1s, 
that they have given an Ablati ve 
to the Greek Names, which are al- 
ways like the Datzve, for preſer- 
ving the greater Analogy between 
theie two Languages, Which are 
commonly learn'd by-one-another, 
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-g-Of the Efficient to ibe Effect. (The Effect to the Effriy 


The Temple of Solomon. The Creator of lM 

A Ofthe End 20 the Means. | World, | 

The Preparations of the The Means to the End. 

F Feaft, | | Izme Death of the 

Of Aſaterial to Materiate., I Materiate to Materia. 
ACup of Silver, The Stones of the q 

£6, Of the Object to the AF, | | The A io the Obhied. 

The Love of Gd. The Delight ofthe f 


— 6 
27. Offices Political. ; | Relations Oeconomical, 
The King of England.; © ; The Maſter of theHy 


I 
8. Of the Poſeſſor to Poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion 10 the Poſeſy 


The Flock of Mel:be.. The Shepherd of! 
9. Of Time to the Evem. | Flock, 


- The Time of War, the | Event to me. 
H' our of Supper. The Luxury of the h 
20. Of the Contents to the | The Silence of the d 
Continent. I Continent to the Cie 


Tze Fiſh of the Sea. L A handful of Flone 


Two Names without a Word between, 
Of betwixt both moſt frequently is ſeen. 


"When two Names come together, of generally goes 
- Fore the later; as may be ſeen in all the foregoing Exam 
But when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left 
And s, or es put at the end of the firſt Name, by vwhid 
becomes a Quality; as we have ſuſficiently prov'd alle 
Abe Houſe of Roger, or Roger's Houſe. 1 
| Except they to the ſame Thing do relate 
For then the middle of is out of date. j 
For Names that relate to the ſame Things have not 
ticle between them; as the River Thames, Chriſtopher Ci 
Bus, London City; tho' we likewiſe ſay, the River of Tix 
the City of London, &c. 
Between Superlatives and following Names 
OF (by Grammatic Right) a Station claims. 
All Superlatives may have the Particle of before the 
gowing Name; as the greateſt of Villains, the moſt Wil 
Philoſophers, the Beſt of Princes, 
Qualities that do Partition fignify, 
Affection, Vice, or Virtue do imp 
Any Defire or Paſſion of the Mind, 
Follew'd by of we generally finds 


- 
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Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 


Oualities that ſignify Partition, generally have of after- 
n; as One of the French Priſoners, none of theſe, the bird 
family, &c. and thoſe which ſignify Affection, Paſſion, 

Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, Me- 
ry, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition - 
the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which 
relate; as Coveteous of Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious 


cal. 5 2 
H Glory, void of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt, .. 
195 ep all things, forgetful of his Friends, mindful of bis 
, guilty of Bribes, weary of the Journey, free of the. 


yration, needy of Money, &c. we fay alſo, forſaken of all 
1j worthy of Happineſs, born of Royal Race, naked of Friends, . 
i'd of Eſtate, robb*d of Money, Thus after fome AF- | 
RMATIONS, as, to repent of Sin, to treat, talk, writer ©. 
Happineſs, &c. | | 

Where Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to direct you whither tis aim'd, do's claim. 


Oor FOR import the Thing or Perſon to or for whom” 
Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 


| ALITY, or AFFIRMATION; as, 4 Friend to the - 
ame , good for the Stomach, yielding to bu Betters, Hence 


Words that ſignify the uſe, Relation, likeneſs, doing, or 
in; of one Thing to another, muſt have 10 or for after it. 
0'tois ſometimes left out, as give me, like me, tell me, 
ne; Where to is underſtood much better than expreſs d. 


In Invocations we prefix an 0! 
O! God, our Frailty thou doft ſurely know. 


hen we call on God, the King, or any one elſe, in a ſo- 
1 manner, we put O! before the Name of him we ade 
Sto; as 0 ! King, remember that thou art à Man! | 


When you the Inſtrument or Manner how, 

By which, wherewith expreſs, allow 

Theſe Particles to be always ſeen 

By, with, and through, and from and alfy in. 


hen we expreſs the Inſtrument, the Medium by which, 
rewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 
of by, with, from, through, in and the like; as, the Beams 
le Sun with incredible ſpeed, paſs from Heav'n, through 
Air, to the Earth, endu'd with Light and Heat by (with, 
1 through) 


' . through) which ir comforts us, and quickens the Plants nj 
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God has provided for us, and groen 10 us for our Uſe, and 
Glory. He was ſlain with bis Sword. He abides With me, 
By is us'd for the Efficient Cauſe, (as well Principat azh 
ſtrumental and Moral) and alſo fignifies near 10, &c. 25 
was ſlain by bis Enemy, by (beſide or near) @ Spring of Wa 
but wounded firſt by his own Fear, then by his Enemies Smyl 
In fignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is u 
when we wou'd either expreſs Reſt ; as, Mary Izves in! 
Celar, in the City, in the Winter, in a ſtrange Poſture, in u 
fate of Health, in Battle Array; in at to ſtrike, in bis Cu 
in Favour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in Diu 
in good Part; be is in Eſteem, be did it in Revenge, in Hy 
in my Thoughts. 5 . 
Theſe are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle [] 
is us'd. | TE | | 
The third ſort of Particles which connect Sentence to f 
zence, we have only this Remark; 


That they between thoſe Sentences take ſite, 

| IF hich by the joining Vertue they unite, | 
They are plac'd between the two Propoſitions, or Se 
tences which they unite; as for their Names, ſee Partid 
the third ſort. *Tis true, we might here give, or mi 
there have given you ſeveral Denominations of then, 
Copulative, Disjunttive, Comparative, and the like, as (01 
others have done, and ſo given a ſeveral Head or Ter 
every. other Particle of this Kind, but we ſeeing no! 
vantage accrue from ſuch a multiplying of Terms, but 
Burthen very much encreas'd to the Learner, have thouy 
fit to leave out all that unneceffary Jargon. : 
What more may be ſaid of Particles, and their vat 
eanings and Uſe, ſhall be found in our forecited Treat 
of Particles. | & | 
We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Conſirufi 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Figurat 
Conſtruction; tho* we are of Opinion, that the firſt is mo 
proper to fall under the conſideration of Rhetoric, and ti 
the Uſe of the later is in Engliſh the Effect of Cuſtom, f 
Art: Yet fince we find others have thought fit to dell 
Rules relating to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. 
To Eompole therefore a Period, or to exprels a 
tence, that is compos'd of two or more Sentences, . 
Art, we muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be * f 


* 3 Aha. * n *** 9 PO 
* — 
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js, and that the whole Period be proportion'd to the 
2th of the Speaker. The Expreſſions of particular Sen- 
ces, that are Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought” - 
he equal, that the Voice may repoſe at the end of theſe 
embers by equal Intervals. The more exact this Equali- 
js, the more Pleaſure it will produce, and the more ex- 
ent the Period. 22 : | 
period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of two Members, and at 
e but of four, A Period is at leaſt to have two Mem- 
s. becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the 
embers, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt two Terms, To - 
rea Period perfect, there ſhould not be four Members 
ded into one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pro- 
nciation muſt be forc'd, which muſt by conſequence he 
pleaſing to the Ear, becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incom- 
dious to the Speaker, can never be agreeable to the 
rarer. | . 17 | 
he Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, that 
Ear may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of Re- 
ation: For this cauſe the Members of a Period ought 
be united by the Union of a ſingle Sentence, of that 
dy of which they are Members. This Union is very 
cernable, for the Voice repoſes at the end of every Mem- 
„ only the better to continue its Courſe, it ſtops not 
, but at the end of the whole Sentence. 
riety may be two ways in a Period, i. e. in the Senſe, 
lin the Words. The Senſe of each Member of the Pe- 
| ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs 
different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words 
different ſignification ; Equal Periods are not to follow 
another too near. | 
An Example of a Period of two Members: As, (1). Be- 
e ſhall ſay thoſe Things (O Conſcript Fathers) about the Pub- 
Afairs, which are to be ſpoken at this ti me; (2.) 1 ſhall lay 
ore you, in few Words, the Motives of the Journey, and the 
turn, The next conſiſts of three Members; as, (1.) Since, 
reaſon of my Age, I durſt not pretend to aſſume the Authority 
this Poſt, (2.) And had fix d it as a Maxim that nothing 
ht bere to be produc d but what was hl by Induſtry and 
our; by the Underſtanding; (3+) 1 thought that my whole 
me and Pains ſhould be transfer d to thoſe of my Friends, 
e laſt conſiſts of four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
41.) 1f Iripudence ſhould baue as great Prevalence in the 
, (2.) 45 Inſolence has found in the Country and deſars 
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Hiolence . bis Inſolence. 


compliance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learn 


it, till he has arriv'd much 


tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to ple 


zin Proſe. 


great to be enumerated; but for our direction, ve 


neceſſarily imply'd need not be expreſs'd; as, I lin 
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Places, (3) Aulus Cæcinna won d not leſs: in this Tryal 3 
way to the Impudence of Abutius, (4.) than be bas alrealy i 


- This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature a | 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted meerh4 


will be ſo far from being able to make his Advantage fi 
beyond the Province of Gray 
mar, that there will be few Maſters found, who have 
Education of Children, that know any thing of this My 
1 | 30 | 
Cuſtom, produc'd by the general Inclination of Men 
ſhort Speaking, has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Form 
Conſtruction, by which Words are transpos'd, left out, g 
Put for another, and the like, The Figures therefore 
Conſtruction are theſe: I | 

I. Tranſpoſition, which is the placing of Words in a $ 


the Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, e 
gant, and harmonious : For when the concurrence of ron 
Conſonants, and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound a 
Pronunciation inclegant, this Figure may be us'd, but 1 
ver but upon ſuch an Occation, except in Verſe, vt 
Tranſpoſition is generally more elegant and harmonious th 


II. Suppreſſion, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a 
tence, Which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect 0 
ſtruction; as, I come from my Father's; that is, from m] 
ther s Houſe ;, but Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppꝶ 
for Brevity or Elegance, but their number in Engliſh is 


mind theſe Rules: 1/t, That whatever Word comes to 
repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, to avoid the1 
elegant repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be left ol 
as, This is my Maſter's Horſe ; or, This Horſe is my Meſit 
for; This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe, 2dly, Words that“ 


— 


ED * 


Vork: Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need 
be expreſs'd. 3dly, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ii 
preſs in any Language, are not tobe expreſs'd with 
ſome particular Reaſon ; as, A good Man leads a good Li 
.where the Quzlitp Good is neceſſary to the Name Liſe 


Ws 
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I, Subſtitution, is the uſing; one Word for another, or 


5 
. 


other: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the 
Wc, and not in the Words; as, The whole Nation were in 
Jona; where the whole Narion is put for all the People of 
Nation. Part of the Men are kilÞd ; Part and "Nation 
nifying Number, (tho* the Name be of the Number ſigni. 
ing one) it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the 
umber ſignifying many, but it may be in either. 


— 
* — 


2 


Cn A P. XI. - . 


Steps or Pauſes in Sentences; the Uſe of Marks 
5 Wrieingyaind: Abbreyiationraf Wand = 


Rom what has been ſaid of Sentences tis plain, that in 

a full Sentence there may be four Members, vi. Com- 
a (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or full-Stop (.) 
1d theſe bear a kind of Muſical proportion of Time one to 
other; For a Comma ſtops the Readers Voice, while he 
y privately tell one; the Semicolon, two; the Colon, three 
d the Period four. £258 My. F 
The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes or Stops, is not only to 
rea proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity, 
d Confuſion of the Senſe in the joining Words together 
ja Sentence. After a Comma always follows ſomething! 
ſe which depends upon that which is ſeparated from it by a 


mma, as, 


. 


te If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſhows 
t 00 In keen Iambics Engliſh Metre flows. | 
a Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and 


eſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt, A Semi, or 
f Colon, is made uſe of when half the Sentence remains 

t behind; as, F 

Tho* God bids Peace with Promiſes of Life, 
Men only Reaſon arm for deadly. Strife; 
By bloody Wars Earth making deſolate, _ 
And ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &c. 


Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word 


F * we , > 
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A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is 1 

| but the Sentence not ended; as. 
9 Lord! in thee do I put my Truſt : ſave me from all © 
w thoſe, : that perſecute me, and deliver me f &c. 


The full. Point is when the Sentence is compleat and en 


TT: 
„ OShome! 0 Curſe ] 0 more than belliſh Syight ! 
>  Danm'd Devils ! with each other never fight, 
/ Befides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifes 
Queſtion is ask d, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtiy 
is compleat; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 
Why fo Frolick ? Why ſo Merry? 
I gour Noddle full of Sherry ? 
When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of: 
thing after the Sentence, we put this Point (), which is call 
a Point of Admiration ; as, O Times! o Manners! 
In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ani 
ther diſtinct Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe ofth 
Sentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd (), and is call! 
a' Parent beſis; as, For to tbeir Power (1 bear Record) they mi 
When Words cannot be written entirely in the Line, th 
Syllables are parted, one ending the Line, and another oftl 


end of the firſt Line thus () e 
The (e) is often left out as well as other Vowels, for tit 
fake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſirophe, and4 
thus expreſ&d (), as, I am amaz'd, for amazed; Heil! 
" Joy'd me, for Henry loved me, &c. . 
Accent () being plac'd over any Vowel in a Word, note 
that the tone, or ſtreſs of the Vowel in pronouncing, 1s | 
on that Syllable. 8 wy 
Breve () is a curve, or crooked mark over a Vowel, all 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 
© Dialyſis (.) being two Points plac'd over two Vowel 
a Word, that wou'd otherwiſe make a Diphthong, pail 
em into two ſeveral Syllables. FL 
Index (c) the Fore-finger pointing, ſignifies that palia 
to be very remarkable againſt which its plac'd, _ _ 
Aſteriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, d 
at the foot of the Page. Several of em ſet together ** 


ke Poets Grammar, with Notes, 
ut there is ſomething wanting, defedtive, or immodeſt * 

t paſſage of che Author, thus * . 360” 
1 2 (T) a Daggar is us d as e the Aperiſims 10 
fer the Reader to the Margin. 

Keclion ($) or Diviſion is us d in ſub-Uividing of a Chap: | 
er intd leſſer _ it 29 

Caret, (*) W hen any 33 syllable, or Word happens - 
y Inadyertence, to be left out in Writing or Printing, 
his Mark (“) is * under the „ in the exact 
Hie 


ene 


Circumflex ( ) is the ſame i in Shape as the Caret; how i 
ways plac'd over ſome Vowel of a Wow to Gare a long 
yllable; as, Eu- -phrd-tes. 5 15.0 
Hyphen (-) Connexion, is us d to join or 3 8. 
Forde into One, as, Male-contents, Male-adminiſtration.z, Or - 
hen Names or Words are purpoſely. left out, A Stroke or 
ſmall Line is thus put —— to ſignify the Name or Word un- 
lerſftooduvith the initial and final Letters at the beginning or 
nd, or both. Being plap'd over a Vowel, it is not them 
Pa Hyphen, but a Daſh for- Mor N. 

Parentheſis [] or Brackets, include Words or Senteneck 

f the fame Value and Signification wich (HOLE; they. ars 
din d to, and may bens'd in their ſteadu. 3.9 


Quotation („) or a double Comma curn'd, is put at the * 
oft ginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of cher Authors; 


the Motto upon the Sun-Dial, © LOOK UPON, * THAT 
MAY BE SEEN. : * 32.4999 
It is grown cuſtomary in Printing, to 71 every Sub- 
antive with a Capital, but ?tis unneceſſary, and kinders . 
hat expreſſive Beauty and remarkable Diſtinction nn 
the Capitals. | 
Let all proper Names of Men and Women, Chriſtian & 
ir- Name, begin with a Capital or Great Letter, (and in- 
led all Names) ought to be written with the initial Letter, 
Capital. The ſame muſt be done by any other Part. of 
peech,ewhen there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it; othex- 
vife Qualities, Affirmations, Particles, are always written 
vith ſmall Lerters. The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Books 
ha pter, Verſe, Cc. begins with a Capital ; as alſo, the 
proper Names of Countries, Cities, Towns, and all manner 
dt Places, Arts, Sciences, Dignities, Titles of Honour, Offi- 


© 1 e Bills, Notes, Days, Months, Winde » Rivers, & c. In 
11 Writing 
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be nor. immediately- 


extraordinary 3 Treat,” 


Let not a Capital be written in the middle of a2 We d 
R ſmall Letters, except in Anagramm. 


IBS. Jeſus, The three frſt Let- 


ters of his Name in Greek. 


* D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, 
Miniſter of the Word of God. 
Philom. Philomathes, « lerer 

of Learning. 
P. S. Poſtſcript, after written. 
N. B. Nota Bena, mark well, 
&. et, and. 
Vid. Vide, ſee. 


Viz. Videlicet, or Videre li- 


cet); Yor 4) ſee. 
1. d. idem, the ſame. 
i. e. id eſt, that . 
$ quaſi dicar, as if he ſhould 


Jay. 
8. c. Scilicet, or Scire licet, 


Jon may know. 
etc. et cetera, the reſt. 


7 Wwe: et cetera, and fo forth, or 


/ ſoon. 


N. L. Non Liquet, it ahbears 


Not. 
Dit. Ditto, the = 
PP per, pro, by 
Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 
Per Cent. by the Hundred. 
e. g. Exewpll Gratia, Kaos: 
ple. 
v. g. Verbi Gratia, upon my 


Word. | 
5 


Pag. Pagina, Side or Page. 
L. Linea, Line. 
Ib. Liber, Book, 


„ 
digg vou are to Sg every — A Full $4 
or Period, with a Great Letter, and every Verſe online 
- Poetry: If any , notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author 
Quoted in his own Words, it.begins with a Capital, tho ö 
after a full Stop. Where (Capital, 
us d in whole Words and nn ene We erg 


IA. 
7 | 


* 


Fol. Folio, x Book of the! 
eft Size, or 4 whole Sheet 
4to. Quarto, a Quarter o 
Sheet. 
Sto. Octavo, having ti 
Leaves to a Sheet. 
12mo. Duodecimo, Twehy 
or 4 Sheet divided int 1 
Parts, as this Grammar, 
A Column is half x ſide of 
Leaf, as in 2 the Notes of th 
mas. 
al. Aulus, 4 ſternoon. 
M. Menſis, 4 Month. 
Dies Dominicus, vel Solis 
vel Sabbati, . 
Dies Lunæ, Mond ay. 
Dies Martis, Trueſday, 
Dies Mercurii, Wed eſday 
Dies Jovis, Thurſday.” 
Dies Veneris, Friday. 
Dies Saturni, Saturday. 
A. D. Annoq; Domini, ii 
Tear of our Lord. 
Anna Region, Que 
Anne. 
Anno Regni, in 
Tear of the Regs 
N. S. . New stile, 
Fra. Francis, Frances. 
cl. Clericus, 1 Glerg yan! 
Clerk. 
Pr. Prieſt. 
Deac. Deacon. 


— 


A. R. 


py, Piſhop. | | M. Manipulus, « Handful. 
By. Archbiſhop. S. S. Semiſſis, half a Pound, _ 
| Sacro, Sancto, q. ſ. quantum ſufficit, 4 2 
$, T. D. C Theologia, Do- cient Quantity. | 
D. D. ctoris, Poctor q. L. quantum Libet, as much 
of Divinity. 122 pleaſe. FO 
D. Legum Doc tor, b. .d. ob. . libra, ſolidi, de- 
53 5 TD m e Potter narii, oboli, ba 1-400 
£4 of Laws. Porends, Shillings, Pence, 
D. Medicinz Doctor, Do- _ Half-pence, and Farthings, 
tor of Phyſik. I. One Thouſand. 


heet 

WW B. Artium Baccalaureus, 

rebel A *. Five Thoufand. 

3 M. Artium Magiſter 5 Ma- X. Ten Thouſand. a ! 


> 


ir of Arts. L. Fifty Thouſand. 

S. © f | "Ex if $ * e 
oF 1 88 4 5 OY 5 Cc. One hundred Thouſand, _ 
LP. G. Aſtronomy Profeſſor D. Five hundred Thouſand. \ 
« Greſham-College. CC. Two Hundred, 

M. G. Profeſſor of Muſick at D. or ID. Five Hundred, 
reſham-College. DC. Six Hundred, © 
C. c. Corpus Chriſti College M. or CID. A Thouſand. * © 

it Oxford. Wy IO. Five Thouſand. 


S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the Keeper CCI). Ten Thouſand. 
of the Seal. © InmD.- Fifty Thouſand. 


P.S, Cuſto Privati Sigilli, MPCCXIV. One Thouſand 
per of the Privy-Seal., ' ſeven Hundred and Four- 
Recipe, take thaw. \ 3.5! 'eeens}; 10 T7063 
each alte. 8. V. Siſte Viator, and fill 
2 pugil, or half 4 Handful, Travellor. 7 55 


| The Roman Account. 

frſt Day of the Month they Kalends call. 0 
May, March, October, July, /ix Nones fall; 

lt the other eight Months, four; eight Ides in dll. 


1 1 
e 
. eee 


The End of the Grammar. 
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Of Accents and Quantities. 


He Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a part of Gram- 

| mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, accordin 
their Quantity and Accent. Quantity, is the Length or 
ortneſs of Syllables; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- 
5 betwixt a long and ſhort Syllable is two to one; as in 


fc, two Quavers to one Crotchet. ; 
In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not 
lj theſe long and ſhort Syllables, but thoſe which are 
ther long or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires; as, 
words and Records. | 

[e] Accent is the raiſing and falling of the Voice, above 
under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have lit- 
Uſe, and know leſs, in the Engliſh Tongue; nor are we 
eto improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the 
of Delzvery, or Utterance, were a little more ſtudy'd. or 


4] There are three ſorts of Ac- | them could not be deliver'd in Wri- 
ts, an Acute, a Grave, and an | ting. Some of our Moderus (eſpe- 
fer, which is alſo call'd a Czr- cially Mr. Bzſh, in his Art of Poe- 
er. The Acute, or Sharp, | try) and lately Mr. Matzezre, in 
urally raiſes the Voice; and the | what he calls The Engliſh Gram- 
we, or Baſe, as naturally falls it, | mar, erroneouſly uſe Accent for 
eltrcumfilex is a kind of Undu- Quantity, one ſignifying the Length 
lon, or Waving of the Voice; as | or Shortneſs of a Sy llable, the other 
pronouncing amare, to love, you | the raiſing or falling of the Voice 
ud pronounce it as if ſpelt aa» | in Diſcourſe ; which indeed moſt 
he, riſing at the firſt a, and fal- People have naturally, except ſuck 
pat the ſecond, But tho* the La-*| who have the Misfortune of a Mo- 
lin imitation of the Greeks) | notony, or of Speaking always in 
e ſome Signs to expreſs thefe | the ſame Tone of Voice ; which is 
tks, yet the Uſe of them is nor | 4 great Vice in Utterance, and what 
Wn, except in the diſt inction | few are guilry of, but ſuch as have 
Werbs : Nay, thould ſome old | a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe 
man ariſe {rom the Dead, if we | of a grofſer Conſtitution ſeldom 


me Cuintiliaa, the Rules of | are fixt to one Tone. 
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Author gives us this familiar and 
eaſie DiltinEtion betwixt Quantity 
and Accent: It may be obſerv'd, 
< that the Variations of rhe Voice, 


© by bagh and low, long and ſhort, 
| 8 loud or ſoft, (however they hap- 


* pen to be contounded by ſome) are 
© all of as different Nature and Ef- 
< teCts, as the Beats of a Drum are 
from the Sounds of a Trumpet, or 
the Reading in one unvaried Tone 
is from Singing, All the poſhble 
Diverſities of Poetic Feet, tagether 


* wih the Changes of loud and ſoft, 


the Drum expreſſes to a wonder: 


3 . , * 8 , . 
fic ; . 4 #1 * 4 FE 2 N 
* * * — 2 2 3 8. 
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Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in f 
gliſh (as well as all other Languages) form'd ; and 
Horace himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-eight | 
ral ſorts of Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe fr 
the various Compoſitions of long and fhort Syllables, 
Before we come to the different Feet that are in ul 
our Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down þ 
Rules of Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure 
tive at ſome Certainty in this particular. 
In Words whoſe Leiters ſtill appear the ſame, 
By differing Senſe yet gaining different Name, 
be Senſe tis, fteli liflimguiſtes the ſound. 


© apply'd to welkchoſen Wd 


l I Names that g ſhort, in Words which long is found, 2 
C In Words that differ in the Senſe, but not in the fd." 
| | | Ting, the firft Syllable of the Name is long, but the lf | 
=_ Jable of the Affirmation is fhort; as the following EA 
48 ples will ſhew; for no Words of different ſenſe are e¶ 
| i ſpelt alike, unteſs the Name, and the Asi mation. rf 
Names. Words of Affirmatiot ; 
„„ Abſent... | ens hg 

„„ | $4 ] Accent 
The firſt Cement The laft | Cement þ).] 
Syllable is * Collect Syllable is F Colle WW 
pronounc'd conduct pronounc'd ? Condut 
on.” Conſort long. | Conſort el 
& ; Convert | Conv jj 
: . LComteſt * con 7 

7 T 
475 | | Ja | $ fot 
A very Learned and Ingenious © in the Sound, chere can wa Wl, 


© place for Accents ; This plain 
« ftrument does indeed in one f The 
© Tone fhew what a Power tler 
© in Muſical Numbers, and af 
c various movement of Poctie 

c and how the Ear is affected vl 
© the ſudden intermixture of! 
© and fofr Notes; but let the Ti 
« per tell how far ſhorr all thek 
of well-turn'd and right1y-p# 
© Accents : In theſe conſiſt the mat 
© of Language, theſe being the 
© chantmenrs, which being 


© fead all the Paſſions captive, | 


Hut while yet there is pgoporeOt t b 1 1 _—_— itſelf. in 0 
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When Endings 20: One-Sy Syilab?-Wordsave joi'dy ; 
Long the fi -HUable you always find, SYS ee _ 


irt Syllable is long +, a8; Peact=able, fn ful, ſelf; 
nikſome, faith-loſs, brart , gol hi Nec. ct. . Faß, 


yen det), (ot), (ure) ind Sybab'- Words 4. 
of ibe firſt Sela — the Fa en. 19 — 4 


n words of two Syllables which. end in er, or, or ra- 
wr and ure, the fixſt is long, as enter, Honor, 05s 

ye, Kc. but we muſt except. 21 2 fer. Fl ; 

kd belong to the Rule of Fartisles. 10 -n! 
hen (le / or (en) obſeus do ent, ae . 
To the firſt Syllable they -Lengeb alt 

for Example, Trouble, double, Flu ile, Oli; Sk. 


n 


The laſt Hill lengiben their own proper Sound. Kn 


Sable, the Word it ſelf is long ; as, allure, rollegne, 


12 Conduſt, pe 1 Perfume, 725 Profit, i 
> Prologue, Re lie ay 11 2 Subſtance; Shbur "0 
ie. Note, that 55 pe bes and Pe- fame, when they are 


mations, relate 00 ho eie Rule, ndt the Ex- 
NE” 


if to.twa Syllab? Weed e Ending « bound, 
That To before was long * "t its Jound. 
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of more than two) the third Voyel from the laft is long 
Salvation, Dammation, &c. 2 72 tbe l Syllable| 
one is long by Poſition, that is the coming together WY. 
| | many Conſonants, and, bearing the M upon oil - 
__ .as; abundance; accompliſh, gte Wo WY ich we ,may . 
| i | MAfﬀiance, Afidauit, amecedent, Armado, 144 Brauche 
Cierbonado, Cathedral, \1DaveddTiox; Hor ion, obduraie, Opp eons, 
__— pelucid, Precedent, tho? erroneouſly too often ſpelt mou * 
Feen, Faggry... In theſe, that follow. che daß Sp 


Hong,z 25, aequreſce, comprehend, ondeſtendl. 


1 "Some Words af enanySyllabtes are found." Na | 
. 7 8 Er of. my -OWels 10 extend the. ound . | 
* The fourth, or 4 5 , and of the Taft but ang 0 
But ftil the of « 4 wealer Tone. & 


g.) Some Words of many Syllables have: two long Si 

'bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel om the laſt, and the af 

1 one tho *theQuantity of the laft be not ſo loudly ſound 

inthe Delivery ; as, Academy, which yet is often pronoli 

Academy, acceſſaty, Aerimony, admirable. Tho' it may 

doubted whether ad mirable, as uſually: Fa 

more praperly onę long and three ſhort. Adveſſan, in 

anony, Alimony, embulatory, amicable, anniverſary, a r 
Apoplexy, 3 Auditory, habitable, e 

1 cromancy, re ftactory, ſedemrary. Ws 
* 1» = Four or more Syllables, that end in nels, © a 4 
| Te firſt and daſt long Slables confaſsi © at! 


rd OT and al Words of ſour or - wore 9 
bes ending in =e/s, have the firſt and laſt SyiAbies d 
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L 5505 Common 5 they ſhort, and lang are found, 

But Thiſe that to ſut Ii ad Shy { 
As d * Lips, can ner extend their [Senſe wy 
 Empbatic Words we juſtly till produce; 9 
But every Sign 5s Hort 8 ſacred Uſe, "aA teri 


* 
* 


The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning: 
the Grammar; and we here may add to, theſe Obſerva- 
ns; that moſt, Words of one Syllable are common, except 
y end with ſilent (e), Whoſe nature it is to lengthen. the 
regoing Vowel, - Allithe Signs are ſhort, without an Em- 
15 which they ſeldem have; as, 2, the, an, for, by, 
þ, to, from, &c. hut whatever Word of one Syllable ends 
tha Letter that cloſes: Ee Mouth, can never be long; as 


1 * eng in ( > br dhe ſdund of. (mn), and in * 


; © Tho SB bi Ei Wt Felt poſs 
763 55 Bat Qua ties * . 
I gh By long and e 3 4 « X . 
3 With pd roy 2 , W 
Bu theſe do uam is ibe Poets - Prefer” :: 
© For ibe ſame * erally eaſt: 3 
DR * D E N 10 Variety Eg. peg * 


mug given theſe Riles pin danities in the Engliſh 
vgue, we muſt ohſer Ive, that two'Syllables make a Poetic 
ot, which hitherto will not admit a.greater number, tho” 
the Latin and Greek a Foot might contain ſix, and thoſe 
et be reſolv d into the ſimple Feet of tuo or three Sylla- 
Heroic Verſes conſiſt of five ſhort, and five Jong Syllables 
ermixt, but not ſo very ſtrictly, as never to alter that Or- 
. Mr. Dryden has vary'd them with admirable Beauty, 
zinning his Heroic Verſe ſometimes wich # long SyNable, 
Ioy'd'by two ſhort, and other Changes, which, 2 Maſter 
mut venture on. 
From hence ?tis plain, that the Learnerean never ĩmagin 
ws number of Sythbles 1 is. cans” to. e __ | 


— . * 
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of Verſe, 
that to conſtitute a:Verle, varietywf Numbers is ineces; 
2, .In:Exglijþ, the Metre or ſorts $a are extream| 
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1 I! mort Syllable, 5 
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8 3 5 as | Theſe are of 2+: 19 197 b 


Niach, Three ſhort Syllables. 
An l en > RC One ſohg and Shades 


We ease end be v0 Dru 


rious and arbitrary, every Poet be Ng at liberty to 
ducę any new Form he pleaſes. 15 e moſt ps d are, frf 
Herbie, conſiſtigg of five long and five. ſhort Syllables 7 
rally ſpeaking; Ye hrs of 095 And of three Feet 
thr Beet and. N or be Fable. $rene's | 
on endeavour? Be introdue . but nexrer yet h hare! | 
Sto e el 10 

RT To help the Learner to ſome Means or Exam pl 
forming new Feet in the Engl:h Tongue, we ſhall h 
down the Variations made by the Anciehts, of Fa Jongs 


A Sende, Two long Synabes . 3 50 
ee dee T ſhore de 0 
2 (£301 - Trochee, & long and ſhoft Sylable. 

33 OA A ſhort and a long Syllable- 


4 Moleſs, Fhtee long Syllables,"” 


Nach . 
f6] N aq oy ee a 7 uh vert 


| u may. be var 18 1 wg t 
tion at Tranff 8 898 many FN a4 17 we! e 
different Feet ha ache Greek Pest .tahbgn 5 40 theſe Of 
eontriv'd, and that under diſtinct fares are 2 . {rom ele 
Names, from two to ſix sy lables, 2 Uables. The linie k 
to the numher Ay tag., But it is che 'Tri dare very rapid,” 0 
Opinion of 8 F b 


(2 "WAY be ray Pen expe 5 by merke he . „eur 5 5 


to rhict the reſt are to Telolv'd. 5 
of hoſe eight here ſet don the mot i 
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nimmer. ſpritely Trot, , 


ys We as rg ry and Rhimes, hich per are eve 
enrage is alſo of a | perly us'd, 
light and ſpricely babe reigns 


raed Men iu * Molo toſs Daw an 1 5 
this Warr * betten Numbers; hen Ne 


only” E ffential Oh 

tit“ i in "Real 
Pt of 1 
onder audi che Datil are the may be lefr,qut without a 
moſt conſiderable, as being the } ment; as 15 plain from the Wl! 
,. Meaſures, us'd in the Heroic Verſe Ailton. But if you reſolve 1 
by Homer, Vergil, c. Theſe two In Rhime,you mult take f 
Fer are of equal Time, but of dif- Care of obſerving chem an 
_ ferent Motibn: The Spondee has an 2 Botch in this is unpafen 


two or th ree Neb les, 2 77 ought r 
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Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


ic. part which is, as far as the 
immar generally goes; with great Abſurdity, we ſhall 
proceed to the Art it ſelf, which "(by we know not what 
Jatiztion) has.never;been yet. taught i in our Schools, For 


e does every Petty. School teach the Rules of Quantity? 
if we are ahow d. to read the Poets, nay, if we are ſo 
dof them, 1 to teach them L ade before they are 
iets of the 1 ongne they ſtud y by muſt not the Beauty 
Ee of of thei Works, be 1A By,the firſt ye 
ach Boys Verkfyers, Poet 3: by the ſecond. 
fir ekei ir? 1 let them the Difficulty of 
a good 5514 W 15 wou d deter them attempting an 
h or which they find no true Genius, and at the ſame 
ne give them a juſt value for the Boo they read. The 
mon Prodi, '$ Make Scriblers, whig is a Scandal; => 
i eegt Rules infritute a is a0; Honopr. 
0 For the Learper muſt nat e at to write a: Verſe, o 
elde a R hzme, gives the Title of Poet; no, he rl = 
tand the Nature of his Subject throughly 3 and let his 
opy of Verſes or Poem be never ſo. ſhort, he muſt form 


F Deſign, or Ptan, by whichever a Verſe ſhall be direfted to 
co crtain End, and each have a ju nce on the other; 


Aion! this can, produce the Aauty — der and Harmo- 


ie WP, and ſatisfy; a ragiona} Mi to jumble a Compa- 

þ [of Verſes 3 var a 1 * 7/4 let 535255 be ne- 
b © ſmooth and flowin ndertaking of ne Value, - 
rd aan of any thing. 28 and Noble. A Blockbe — N 
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a good Ear, and a tolerable, Knowledge of the Lan- 

1 uf my do theſe, but. nothing but a Poet the other. 

wo "Cit a Deſign be neceſſary in the ſhorteſt and leaſt of 
| oems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary, in thoſe of greater 

erer ig; j "which without this il! 3 prove We 
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tedious, and a rude 2 Heap. Fix this, therefore 


the. Learner. 
two different Things; s the " Contemptible, and 
been ſo theſe 2000 years, b 1 4 end r) Honourable inf 
Opinion of the Men of ing, in all Ages 
Nations, ſince the Birth * this Heav*nly Art. 
* 13 * we . 8 of 1 Parts of pon 
e mut: premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers. 
b or rl who inſtructs the a Park in * 
ou'd thoroughly know its Natu Par qo gn 
*this, which is but an Abrid! Ae Wc ol 
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that win be? publiſſ d fo ter It; die 0 
t 9 reate? Volume. 
TR ſhou'd like Fart ee with A5 pplicat 
1 the beſt Tranſlations bf che old Tas and Fi f 
b oat direct their Scholars to Read and Study the fame. 
© tho* theſe Tranflations are far Thott of 155 'Originals 
"are they'capable, as they are, of 15 A Sas true Ty 
and Reli of the Natyre of Ppe »olrfþ Stud: 
- "which has not been kept ſo mach ABN in moſt of 
Modern Dae eee büt as” they Aepart from Nat 
want her Regularity 6 F Order and ty. op Me 
morphoſis ſhou'd be firſt read thoroughiy, "(hecauſe it | 


"niſhes all the Hiſtories of the Heat n Gods, and-their. 
tions about them. 'To theſe you'may add wy Lord Fa 


Danes, and other Books on that Subj il, oui, 
race, Homer, weh#ve in part in prett 1 Vertions: | b 
in ſo me of theſe che Scholar ſnou'd take FR 1H n 


beſſdes that Which be takes in the Ru ie 80 ol. ge 
- he may come to join the 'Theoty. anc d Prat | 
: "af make'a Poet, or Judge of Poet. 
we now come to the er of POETRY/in whichth 
begin with the moſt inferiour Kind, and ſo ale cend by dey 
ph — to the higheſt Performance 5 the A Art. 
ram is the loweſt Step of the Temple 81 the MUSE 
' rr the e geareft | to ths Et of 5 
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imple, and one, yet not lo às to refuſe aſl manner'of Digreſ- 
ons, eerst ee Nor is the Poet obiſg d al- 
s to make it chat is, fohave fone real Perſons 
Peant by thoſe fi ous Shepherds Which 4fe introdutd. 
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{ 10 ſors certain End ö; 


| And Verſe on Nu perpetually. depends * fo 191633 SAT 
This and alf other wems odght $ohave' 3 Plan made of- 
whote Deſign before a Line is written: For eie the- 
thor will not know Where'to bdgih,and where to end, but 
ble in the . and give us Vene which have no Reis- 
n to each other / 6r at have nota any Dependance o 


other, This f is the 1 . are ignorant of 
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„ Ma POETRY © 
Words of ſeign'd Perſons, or Things inanimate on, " 
; ſpeak, ſhort Digreſſions, Fu en de, the Subject; a0. 
it receive à little Beauty from Alluſions Sayings r 

Examples n 7 from the Ty but ual the, Sand Coates 
Sometimes rifohs are 1 . and | wo 8 ) ws, moſt 
ces are thrown in, to confirt 7 hat is teres d. 3h her 


No cutting off, the Vowels muſt be fm, 0d 
WE wels ont be tf 85 — 5 
"Which in 20 wr Jil 450 5 ** iir 
„ae e be no Apoſtrophe's,, by +which when ou be 
owel ends a Word, and che next, begins with another Hon 
— is cut off; for that begets a ſort of Nagl lich 
which is not agreeable to this æind of Foeſſe. Ms of thi 


Some to two Verſes will the Senſo.confine , 
Conſummate in the cloſe of every other. . J 


The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to he the ſort yet Tl 
this Poem makes uſe. of in the Latin, which/ſcems to requi 
a-Full-point or Period at the end of every Piſticb comp I 
of a Verſe of ſix Feet, and another of fle, ind ſo begi 
again like a ſhort: Funda. But this Rule wil] not aly; Bu 
ma. in a Een ene it always obſery'd in Latin. 

2 r e 4 | 
W n The'Z TII Le * 
weetnels s, me peculiar 0. the Ode, the 

„ ach sf 10 the Praiſe of GD, ill of 

The CharaQeerifſtic of this ſort of Poe ſie — alleth 
is Sweerneſs ++ For a. Gravity rules, and met-prevails lot 
Heroic Verſe, Simpl mpligicy ig Paſtoral, Tendernels aod i "> 

neſs in Elegy, Sh and Poinagey in Haie, umor et 
Mirth in e, the FEI in Tragedy, and the Point WF" 
the Epigram, ſo in this fort” T f ſe F 72 apphys ty of 
elf entirely to ſoorh the Mind 155 Men b Seel at 
Variety of "he Verſes, and: the tle Blame of f 
Words of the whole Sg or Ode, in and A — 
ableneſs of — — N | "Things u SWhe! 
er 2. heir on the R. 
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1 Seng 3 tho” Qur common Madrigels degenerate much 
their Original the Ode; yet, that we may have better 


here, as well as in all manner of true Poeſie, Obſcurity 
74 with the utmoſt Care be avoided, 


Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 


he Verſe of the Zyrzc Poetry in the beginning, was on- 
fone kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muflc 
hich they were ſung, they ſo vary'd the Numbers and 
that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable, 


Pindaric Odes are of @ higher Flight, 

And happier Force, and fierce is the Delight-: 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir d 

Wah Fury too, as well as Fancy fir d 1 

For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 

To make the wondrous Harmony Divine. 

But tho all ſeem to be in Fury done, 

The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
Ile bright Tranſitions, and Digreſſions viſe, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprize. 


the Language, or Expreſſions ſhou'd be elegantly ſoft, 
lor low Expreſſton cloggs and debaſes the Beauty 
brightneſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd 
all other Odes by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
bit beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and natural- 
Returns to the Subject; which is not to be obtain'd 
Wt great Judgment and Genius. The ſuppos'd Irre- 
ity of P;ndar's Numbers, has made our ignorant Imita- 
pretend ro be Pindaric Poets, by their wild irregular 
$210ne, tho? very falſely. Here the Poet that wou'd 
 bou'd draw the Plan of his Poem, and mark out the 
$ where theſe elegant Wandriogs may preperly be, and 
the Returns may juſtly be made to the Subject; for 
nt that it muſt be Chaos and Confuſion in bold Sono- 
erſes, Conſult and ſtudy Pindar's Odes, tranſlated 
I Copley; and a Poem entitled, The Female Reign; in 
the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. [a] 
The Ode Originally had but | laſt divided into three Parts; the 


opbe or Stan xa, but Was at Strophe, Anteſtrophe, and Epede, 
| | Q or 
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ws are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for ode indeed ſignt 


the future, we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou'd 
moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts; 
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For the Prieſts went round the Al- of the ſame number and ti 
tar ſinging the Praiſes of the Gods, | Verſes, nay, almoſt of Syl 
or Golldelfes in Verſe : So they call'd | bur the Epode of Verſes of af 
their firſt Entrance to the Lett, | rent kind, which were fon; 
. Strophe, or turning to; the ſecond, | more in number, ſometime, | 
returning to the Right, they call'd | and if the Ode contained 
- Antiſtrophe, or the Returning ; | Stropbes, and «Antiſtrophes, 
and rhe Songs they call'd Ode, or | Epodes,the ſame Rule was pig 
Antode; as they call'd their En- | in all the reit. 
- #7 ance and Return Strophe, and An- The Odes of Horace are comp 
-#zſtropbe : Ar laſt ſtanding ſtill be- | of two, three or four ſorts of i 
Fore the Altar, they ſung the reſt, | after which the Sjanx.'s, or 
and that they call'd che Epude, The | phes begin again, &c. | 
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Strophe and Antiſtrophe conſiſted Kerl 
7 eee 
CH Ar. III. | 

Of SATIRE ad COMEDY. 


. © one and Comedy being both directed ta laſhand nad 
Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come i = 
cone Chapter. | E Gu 


; rds 
Folly and Vice of every Sort and Kind 
That wound our Reaſon, or debaſe the Mind; 
All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 
To biting SATIRE's Province do relate 
The ſloathful Parafite, affected Fool, 


— 


Tho 


Oy, 2 


T' Ingrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, o mea 
The Luſtful, Drunkard, th avaritious Slave, [Irtue 
The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knave. krleſo 
Satire, by wholſom Leſſons, would reclaim, an 0 
And heal their Vices, to ſecure their Fame, har pn 
Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and 
For its Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worth 
Laughter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not! 
culous or odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as anytl * 
that is full of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical | | 
Hons, Satire derides and falls on the Sloathful, the Pal . 
Affectation, the Lequacious or Talkative, the Inga 9117 
Libidinous, Drunkards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bil b 
Public Robbers, Adulterers, Ce. He was in the N * 


that ſubjected the Diſtempers of the Mind to Satire, lil 
is as much employ'd in this, as the Phyſician, in curing 


N 


ly, Both propoſe to themſelves the Health of the Pa- 
nt, Satire by Diſcourſe, the Phyſician by his Potions and 
The Medicines of hoth are in themſelves unſavory- 
d diſagreeahle to the Palate of the Diftemper'd on whom 
make Inciſions, whom they cauterize and ſpare not. 
e Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may go down glibly, the 

irie In vectives muft be ſweeten'd with the mixture of 
aantry and Wit, and agreeable Railery, till both the Me- 

ines are ſwallow'd, and in the Bowels perform their 
peration. The Ratlery and biting of Satire correct the 
rrerſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and Vice. 


The Latin Vriter's Decency neg lect, 

But Modern Readers challenge more Reſpect; 
And at immodeſt Writings take offence, 
if clean Expreſſion cover not the Senſe, 

Satire ou d be from all Obſceneneſs free, 
Not Impudent, and yet preach Modeſty. 


The Satiric Poet ſhou'd not expoſe Vice and LewdnefS- 
Horace and Fuvenal have done, in Words and Expreſſions 
at may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ftrive to correct 
e Guilty, He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene 
ords and Images. . 


Tho Vice and Folly be teen Satire's aim, 
It muſt not on their Nature here declaim. 


Tho' the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
oy, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by 
means to waſte it ſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of 
irtneand Vice; which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral 
y. In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a 
an of Wit and Adreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence and @ 
larpneſs that is not oppoſite to Mirth and Pleaſantry. 


No Parts diftin@ do's biting Satire know, 

And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 

6jr by Inſinuation 71 begins, , 
* And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins, 

But ths Abruptneſs muſt regard the Whole, 
. Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 


Satire has no certain nor diſtin Parts; ſometimes it be- 
ins by inſinuating it ſelf by degree3; but more commonly 
bruptly, and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be a- 

O 2 brupt, 


1 ih 


„See the firſt Satire of JUVENA L. 
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brupt, yet it ought to have a Reference and Regard 4 
the Compoſition of the whole Body of the Poem. &; 
ples you may ſee in Juvenal, tranſlated by Mr. Dryley, 


Of well-choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they Park irs (like the Subject) rough, 
But this great Work if more exattly made, 
And ſharpeft Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words convey, 


Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be care 

of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden i 

Mac Fleckno has perfectly obſerv'd, and ought to be the 
del of our Verſe in all Engliſh Satires [b] 


Of COMEDY. 


We come new to the Drammatic Poetry, which isn 
the moſt uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of ; 
We can ſcaree except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not! 

ſeen theſe 1700 years; for tho* that be more difficult bet 
of its Length and Variety, yet it is, beyond Contron 
leſs uſeful, and leſs capable of giving that ftrong and! 
Pleaſure which is to be found in 


Bin with comedy. 


In Comic Scenes the common Life we draw, 
According to its bumorous Actions Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe. 
But what is yet a nobler, juſter End, 

To all the Charms of Virtue do's commend, _ 


Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Hun 


laughing at, and ena, i and Foll 
t is 


recommending Virtue, 


the Mirrour of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; 
| whatever Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy 


Name. 


[b] Satire is allow'd to be an ur- 
bane, joceſe, and biting Poem, form'd 
to reprehend corrupt Manners, and 
expoſe Improbity ot Lite ; bur yet 
there is no certainty of theEtymolo- 

y* of its Name. Some draw it 

from a ſort of Plate or Charger, in 
which the various forts of Erſt- 


fruits were offer'd to Ceres ; thus, 


ſay they, in Satzre are handled va- 
rious and different ſorts of Things 


| 
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a juft Tragedy: But ve 


ridiculous; 


indeed an Imitation 0 


or Subjects, with which 1 
were fill'd to Satiety; fo io 
nefs or Satiety they draV 
Others derive ir from the Ds 
the Satyrs leaping from fade w 
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Ty four.cſſential Things w'aſſign a Part 

jn every Comedy that's writ with Art ; 
The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, 
And proper Diction, that muſt all expreſs, 
The Fable is the Plot that is deſign'd | 
To imitate the Actions of Mankind. 
But without Manners thoſe cannat be draw Ay: 
In them the Temper, and the Humours ſhown 7 
As by the Sentiments ibeſæ are made known. 
The Dict ion is the Language that do's ſhow 
In Words, the Sentiments that from them flow, 


OMEDY has Parts of Queliry, and Parts of Quantity. 
the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man- 
; the Senti mentis, and the Diction; to which two are ad- 
| wiich only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Muſic and. 
ration; without the firſt four Parts no Comedy can be 
ten, For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Maiter, 
bt on which he writes, and that is what we, call the 
or Plot: But ſince the Frble imitates, there is a neceſ- 
that it ſhou*d have the Manners, that is, nicely and juſt- 
preſs the Tempers, Humours or Manners of the ſeveral 
matic Perſons that are gepreſented in Comedy, The Sen- 
ents are added, becauſe we muſt diſcover by them the 
ſe and Opinion of them in Words; and becauſe the Sen- 
ent are, and muſt be expreſs'd more plainly by Words, 
Diction obtain its place in theſe four Parts of Comedy. 
Lhe difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners,and- 
erences them from one-another, For theſe Manners: 
hare Praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in ano- 
h being not at all convenient to his Character, and there- 
to be diſprais'd. Thus we find in Arts themſelves, for 
of the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler 
lief; but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable 
is Dignity. A Woman bas a juſt Praiſe for ſowing well, 
working finely with ber Needle; but this being no Man- 
Wality, is dis picable in a Man. The Manners muſt there- 
e agreeable to every Man's Station, Quality, or Years, 
Uthe lle. And Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, 
en we are once Maſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean 
& learn theſe following Verſes out of Horace, of what is 
der to the ſeveral Ages and. Stations of Man, that you 
not err againſt them: They are found thus in blank. 
le, in my Loxd Roſcommon's Tranſlation. 
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One that bas newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
| Loves Childiſh Plays; is ſoon provoFf'd and ple 
And changes every Hour bis wavering Mind. 
A Youth, that firſt caſts off bis Tutor's Toke, 
Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe, 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof 5 © 
Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe, 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Tears, 


And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power, M 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, Ti 
IWhere all Defects, and all Diſeaſes croud, A 
With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, Il 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hopes, B. 
Oppreſs'd with Riches, which they dare not uſe ; In 
Te-natur d Cenſors of the preſent Age, W 
And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. In 
Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Tears A. 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. The P. 
Boys muſt not have th* ambitious Cares of Men, Ne 
Nor Men the weak Anxie ties of Age. . fre 


Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt Servant, or a Cheat, 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in bu Nouthful Vern, 


erſion 


Or a grave Matron, or a buſie Nurſe, Ar 
Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Husbandmen. It 

Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe CharaQer us 
fall under them; but Humour being eſſential to EH ;;/; 
Comedy, we muſt ſæe what that is. | Hi 
Subordinate Paſſion we Humour name, To 

By which our Rards have gain'd peculiar Fame. iris a! 


Each Paſſion does a double Face confeſs, 
The ſtrong is Tragic, Comic is the leſs. "Pu 
Here Aﬀettation ſome to Humour ada, 7 
By that are ſome ridiculouſly mad. 


Whatever Humours you at firſt beſtow, | 2 

Thoſe to the end your Perſons ſtill muſt ſhow, | oe 

Thoſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they do. Hu 
Humour is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, The 
weaker Paſſion, and that in Perſons of a lower degree) Bui 
thoſe who are fit for Tragedy; and it is more viſible! he Pa 


lower ſort of People, whoſe Characters are thereforel 


for Comedy, Every Paſſion has two different Faces; * 8 


{another that is low, comical, ridiculous, 


4% as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being cor- 
ed by it. Vour Characters muſt always retain the ſame 
mour through the Play, which you give them at firſt, or 
tis abſurd and prepoſterous. | 


Expoſe no ſingle Fop, but lay the Load 
More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad; 
The other Way is vulgar : Oft we ſee 
A Fool derided by as great as he: 
Ill Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour. : 
But to collect, like Bees, from every Flour 
Ingredients to compoſe thu precious Juice, 
Which ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and for Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction, will our Favour find, 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind, 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he 
meet with in his Converſation, but form the general 
lies from a Character that may be of Uſe to many, anda 
erſion to a ll. 


All Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Feſt. 
If once the Fuſtneſs of each part be loſ?, 
We well may laugh, but at the Poet's coſt. 
That filly thing Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſeoufly is cloy'd s 
Humour all, Wit ſhou' d be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. . 


Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing, 
mo is the-true Wit of Comedy, the fine Things, the 
it is only for Epigram. 


The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four; 
The Entrance does the Characters explore: 
And to the Action ſomething does proceed, a 
The Working up. Action and Warmth does breed, 
The Counter- turn does Ex pectation croſs, 
But the Diſcovery ſettles all 11 cloſe, 


he Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four the Entrance, 

ch gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 

e into any part of the Action. 2dh, The Working up 4 
- 


— 
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tis ſerious, great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Nagedy; 


ifectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Co- 
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the Plot, where the Play grows warmer; and the Deſign 
Action of it is 1 16> and you ſee ſomething promis 
3j, The fat! Growth of the Plot, which we may prope 
call the Counter- turn, deſtroys the Ex pectation, and emp 
the Action in new Difficulties, leaving you far diſtant in 
the Hopes, in which it found you. 4thly, The Diſcoven 
Unraveling of the Plot, where you fee all things (etl 
again on their firſt Foundation. The Obſtacles, h 
hinder'd the Deſign or Action of the Play, once remoy', 
ends with the Reſemblance of Truth, and Nature and! 
Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it. 
But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add aw 
about tbem. There muſt be no more, nor lets, than 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1700 Years ftanding at the leaf, 
The firft contains the Matter or Argument of the Fl 
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with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſcu ches 

brings the Affairs or Buſineſs into Act. The third furnileat M 

Obſtacles and Difficulties. Tke fourth either ſhews ft ort 
thoſe Difficulties may be remov'd, or finds new in the} 

tempt. The fifth puts an end to them all, in a fortur 7 

Diſcovery, and ſettles all as it fhould he. | : 

„dd Cart p 

C HA. IV. 1675 

6 s Or 

Nx only Action, that's entire and grave, uh 

And of juſt length, the Tragic Mule ſt la, porn 

The Object of its artful Imitation, 1 Mo: 

And tpat without the Help of the Narration, | 

Zy the ſirong Pow'r of Terrour and Compaſſion. 4 

AU ſorts of Paſſion perfetly reſines, _ F 

7.0] And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines; 22 5 

As all the other Parts of Poetry are Imitations, fo i 

gedy; for the beſt Crities define it thus: — © ge There 

e the Imitation of one grave, and entire Action fare 

<< length, and which, without the affiſtance of Naß ge. 

« by the Means of Terrour and Com paſſion, perfect ule the 

<*fines in us all forts of Paſſions, and whatever 15 e Pla 

% them. | | nn CE 58 

Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, 3 

not of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and tis £q8 0 


Plain, that there is no room for any thing in this 1 . 


je moſt uſeful and noble of all Poeſie) but what is grave 
d ſerious, This Action muſt be entire, it muſt have a 
ginning, Middle, and End. The Beginning is that before, 
tich we have no need to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of it; 
e Middle is all that this Beginning produces, and the End 
that after which nothing is neceſſarily ſuppos'd to compleat 
Action. It muſt be of a juft length, that is, it muſt not 
ſo long as that of an Heroic Poem, nor ſo ſhort as à fin- 
e Fable. The exeluding Narration, and the confining it 
Terror and Compaſſion, diftinguiſhes it from an Heroic 
dem; which may be perfect without them, and employs 
Imiration. By the refining the Paſſions, we mean not Ex- 
ntion, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds and Mode- 
tion, which makes thein as uſeful: as neceſſary. For by 
wing the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 
ches us to watch them more narrowly, and by ſeeing the 
at Misfortunes of Others, it leſfens our Own, either pre- 


There is no Action that do's not proceed 
From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed. 

And therefore theſe, in ibis ſublimer Art © 
of Tragedy, muſt claim eſſential Part. 


ks Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inclina- 
ns or Habits, ſo there is no Action that does not proceed 
Im the Manners and the Sentiments, and therefore the 
amers and the Sentiments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy 3 
nothing but theſe can diſtinguiſh an Action. The Man- 
E the Sentiments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes 
d Motives. 5 . 


A Tragedies four Parts do claim 
Fable the firſt, and Principal we Name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
The laſt place to Diction is decreed. 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following 
ts are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the 
tzments, and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, be- 
ule that denotes the Place; and every Action requiring 
ne Place, the Decoration is in ſome meaſure the Object of 
Poets Care, that the Place may be proper for the Kepre- 
tation. The chief and much moſt conſiderable, is the 
le, or the Compoſition of the Incidents, which form the 
ett of the Tragedy, For Action being the Object 4 oo 
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Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, muſt be the moſt cone I 
\rFable z but the Action conſiſts of the Inridents and their burt 
Auct, which is the Fable: The Fable muſt be the mos Mortar 
ſiderable; and all the Beauties of Manners, Diction, an; Wiſe 
timenis, can't make amends for the Defects of this, ds ar 
general End that Mankind propoſe, is, to live Happily 
to live Happily is an Action; for Man is either -Hapy 
. Miſerable by his Actions, not Manners. Tragedy only 1 
them for the Production of Actions. The Fable being ty 
fore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of the 4; 


it muſt be of the greateſt Importance; for ſo is the En 1 
all Things. os | wi 
"0 The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, Th 

As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, the 
Demand our Study, and our utmoſt Care; Irn 

By thoſe the Perſons, their Deſigns declare, ( this 
And from each other beſt diſtinguiſh'd are. WW... 
The Mannersare the moſt conſiderable next to the H has 

For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an A@zon, ſo there ie ir 

Actions without the Manners; as no Effect without a (i 5 

The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, x 

diſcover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what 25 

Side, or Courſe he will take on any important and i % 
. Emergence. know how he will behave himſelf beſo 7, 
*ſee the Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, bt By 
Manners of the Hero, we may know that he will follon | 
Dictates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. the 

The Sentiments obtain the next Degree; * 5 
Tho? leaſt in Excellence of all the Three. et q 
The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, " - 
But muſt mith Truth and-Likelihood confeſs. er 
The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence ¶nay d 

Fable and the Manners : For theſe are for the Manners, ect. 

the Manners are for the Fable. The Action cannot be] Fu 


* imitated without the Manners, nor the Manners witholl 
Sentiment. In theſe we muſt regard Truth and Ferfmunny 8. 
As when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as à M v. 
does; or as it is probable he wou'd do. or this {el 7 


Tear in Shabeſpear. 


(LOES STE: 4 51 1 8 0 
Tire Diction muſt the Sentiments wrjold, 5 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. In t 


The Diction, or Language of Tragedy, can demand but 


ds and Expreſhons as is natural to it. 

lence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to 
e Directions neceſſary to the making each of them per- 
and to the knowing when they are ſo in what we read. 


Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts, 
And guard thy ft againſt its uſual Faults, 
Turn it with Time a thouſand ſeveral ways 
That (as it ought) gives ſure Succeſs to Plays. 


5 the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in a Tragedy, ſo 
firſt and principal care ought to be employ'd in contri- 
s this Part with that care, that each may produce and 
end upon the former. This Part being perform'd with 


ive in all the other Parts. | 


Beſides the main Deſign compos'd with Art, 
Fach moving Scene muſt have a Plot apart, 
Contr ive each little Turn, mark every 1 (ace 
As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 
Tet be not fondly your own Slave for this, 
But change hereafter what apprars amiſs. 


the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 
e, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he 
ins to write; Which will appear more plainly when we 
e to diſcourſe of the Incidenis. In this Scheme we muſt 
Tk all the fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the admi- 
le Furns that produce them. But when we come to write, 
| * diſcover Faults in the firſt Draught, which we muft 
ft 


Each Tragic Action muſt be both entire, 

And of that length which Tragedies require. 
Beginning it muſt have, and Middle, and End, 
Each to produce the other i muſt tend. 
Tre Cauſe of Undertaking and Deſign 

Of Action, to Beginning we confine ; 

Al the Effects and Obſtacles we find 

In it” Execution, to Middle are afjizn'd 
Th unravelling and diſſolving of the ſame, 
With Fuſtice we the End do always name. 


fourth Place in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt 


wrtance of any of them; yet muſt peculiar Care be 
wiſe taken of this, that every Paſſion ſpeak in ſuch 


aving thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their 


I, has given Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been de- 
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: Reery Abies, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, ought i 
only to be entire, but of a juſt length; that is, muſt haye 
Beginning, Middle, and End, This diſtinguiſhes it fy 
momentanedus Actions, or thoſe which happen in an inftar 
; without Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſq 
may come into the Incidenis, not build a Fable on, II 
Cauſe or Deſign of undertaking an Adtion is the Beginnin 

and the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we kj 

in the Execution, are the Middle: The unraveling anddj 
ſolving theſe Difficultics, is the End. CT 

An Explanation of this will beft appear by an Examy 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of Sophucl 


© 


- On the Death of the 1wo Brothers, Eteocles and Polynio e In 
Creon, who ſucceeds them in the X ingdom of Thebes, jullfſir: t 
bits the burying the Body of the later, becauſe be invaded Wert, 
Native Country with Foreign Troops: This Decree makes Au e wi 
gone, who was betrothed to Hæmon the Son of Creon, by 
bim, is diſcover'd, and condemn'd to be bury d alive: Ci Ca 
cou d not be brought to relent by Hæmon, or Tereſias; ani Neaſo 
Hæmon bills bimſelf with ber: This makes Eurydice, bis Wit ha 
ther, defiroy herſelf ; and Creon, in theſe Miſeries ſeeing , as \ 
fatal Conſequence of bis Decree, repents too Iate, and bean th 
miſerable, - Add. 

The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequen ite to 
of the Death of Polynices, ſince that Decree might have E does 
let alone by Creon, tho? it cou'd not have been without He noth 
Death; ſo that the Action naturally begins with that Dece ; 2: . 
The Middle is the Effects produc'd by that Decree, abomi 
Deaths of Antigone, Hæmon, and Eurydice, which produit or un 
the End by breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and making ul 
repent, and miſerable. Thus the Poet cannot begir or WE :re. 
his Action where he pleaſes (which is the fault of molt WW Mr 2 
our old Plays) if he wou'd manage his Subject with tit ont, 
Oeconomy and Beauty. For there muſt be the Cauſe e to d. 
Beginning; the Effect of that Cauſe, which is naturally t F 
Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing of it, which tf Tie 
End produc'd by the Middle, as that by the Beginning. I Pr! 
Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before it, as its Ca and fi y: 
ing, as its Effect; the Beginning ſuppoſes nothing before, Crea 
the End nothing to follow, to make the Adtion compleat Set: 

The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 72 


It well obſerd d, give Plays a perfect Graces 


oath 8 
& © 


The Art of POETRY. m7 

[he Subject of a Tragedy ſhou'd he of a juſt extent, neither 
lirge, nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, viewid, 
| conlider?d, at once, without confounding. the Mind, 
if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make it wander 
tract it, as it will do if it be too large and extenſive. 
t i, the Piece ought to take up juſt ſo. muſt Time as is 
ary or probable for the introducing the Incidents with 
ic juſt Preparation. For to make a good Tragedy that is a 
mitation, the Action imitated ought not, in Reality, to. 
qnger than the Repreſentation ; for this makes the-Like-; 
greater, and by conſequence more perfect, But ſince 
eare Actions of ten or twelve Hours, we muſt bring ſome. 
Incidents into the Intervals of the Act, the better to 
tire the Audience, SPOT e 
ext, the Unity of Action is ſuch, that it can never be 

ke without deftroying the Poem, This Unity is not pre- 
d by repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of n Man; as of. 
i Ceſar, of Anthony, or Brutus; for then the Poet has. 
Reaſon to begin at any certain place; and Shakeſpear; 
It have brought his Play down to. the laſt Emperor of 
z,as well as to the Death of Brutus. 
bit this Unzty of Action does not exclude the various 

Actions, Which are perfectly dependent on, and con- 

ute to, the chief; and which without it are nothing. 
does this Exception make for our ſilly ander- Plots, which 

e nothing to do with the main Deſign, but is another 
as Adraſtus and Eurydece in Dryden's Oedipus, Which 
abominable. In the Orphan the Action is One, and every 
t or under-Adction carries on and contributes to the main 
un, or Sab jeck. Thus the different Actions of different 
are not more diſtinctly different Actions, than: thoſe of 
Man at different Times. Whatever can bz tranſpos'd, 
ſt out, without a ſenſible Maim to the Aon, has no- 
g to do there. FFC 


The Tragic Perſon 7s no certain Man, 
The Bard PARTICULARS wou'd draw in Vain 3 
For 10 9 Purpoſe is that uſeleſs Draught, _ : .. +: 
By which no moral Leſſons can be 97 2 A 

Great Homer, in 10 Achilles, who he dre w, 
Sete not that one ſole Perſon in ur view; 
But in that Perſon to explain did chooſe 


fas Violence and Anger wou'd produes. 
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is a general and Allegorie Perſon, and ſo * nt 


The Poet is not oblig d to relate Things juſt as they 
*pen'd, but as they might, or ought to have happen'd: I 
1s, the Ackion ought to be general, not particular; for par; 
Jar Actions can have no general Influence, Thus Homer. 
Acbilles, intends not the Deſcriptibn of that ont indiv;l 
Man, but to ſhew what Violence and Anger wou'd make 
Men of that Character ſay or do: And therefore, Aj 


ves to be, where they ſhou'd ſpeak and act neceſſatih, 
probably, as all Men ſo qualify'd, and in thoſe Cirey 
ſtances wou'd do; differing from Hiſtor in this, that In 
conſults not the Truth of what any particular Perſon 
ay, or do, but only the general Nature of ſuch Qualities 
produce ſuch Words, and ſuch Actions. Tis true, that? 
_gedy ſometimes makes uſe of true Names, but that isto 
A Credibility to the Action, the Perſons ftill remaining gt 
ral. The Poet may take Incidents from Hiſtory and M 
xer of Pact, but then they muſt have that Probability 
Likelihood which Art requires; for there are many Adi 
Which have really been done, which are not. probable; 
then Hiſtory will not juſtify the Poet in making uſe of the 
The Tragic Action, io be juſt and right, 
Terror and Compaſſion muſt excite, ol 


The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſide 
Former Properties, muſt excite Terror and Compaſſion,and 


Admiration ; which is a Paſſion too weak to have the EH Poly! 
Of Tragedy. Terror and Piiy are rais'd by Surptize, be « 
Events are produc'd out of Cauſes, contrary to our Exe in 
tion ʒ that is,— when the Incidents produce each other le 7! 
not meerly follow after each other. For if it do not be. 
arily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. vi 
5 "Two Kinds of Fables, Tragedy allows =p 
The impfe = ſos implex he ae ; | fo 
be ſimple does wo Change of Fortune know, "uh 
Or in the End does no Diſcovery ſhow. _ 

The implex either one or both contains, 
So greater Beauty and Terjeftion gains. - 
As the Actions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fa ] 
ſimple or implex. The ſimple is that, in which there i; 4 
ther a Change of the Condition or State ofthe principal a 


ſon or Perſons, or a Diſcovery; and the unravelling 0 
Nos is only a ſingle Paſſage of Agitation, of Trouble, o 
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+2nd Tranquility. The 2mplex Fable in which the prin- 
at Perſon or Perſons have a Change of Fortune, or a Dij- 
ery, or both; Which is the moft beautiful. and leaſt com- 

. In the Antigone of | Sopbocles, the Argument of which 
»have before given you, there is the Change of the For- 

ge of Creon, and that-produc'd by the Effect of his own: 
ecree and Obſtinacy; but in his Oedipus and Eleſtra there 
both a Change and Diſcouery; the firſt to Miſery, the later 

venge and Zappineſs. Oedipus, with his Change of For- 
ne, diſcovers, that he is the Son of Jocaſta and Earus, and 
s guilty of Inceſt and- Parricide. But Electra diſcovers 
es to bè her Brother, and by that changes her Miſeries in- 
Happineſs, in the Revenge of her Fathers Death. In the 
ligenia in Tauris of Euripides (written by Mr. Dennis in En- 
ji) ybigenia making a Diſcovery that Oreſtes is her Brother, 

anges both their Fortunes from Deſpair to a happy Eſcape 
pm the barbarous Altars of Taurica. But the Change can 
ither be neceſſary nor probable (without which Qualities 
z of no Value) if it be not the natural Reſult, or at leaft 
Effect of the foregoing Actions, or of the Subject it ſelf. 
inved;pus; For Ageon, who comes to bring him agreeable 
eus, and Which ought to have deliver'd him from thoſe 
prehenſions into which the Fear of committing Inceft 
th his Mother had thrown him,does quite the contrary, in 
corering to him who and what he is. The Fact is thus 
Meſſenger from Corinth brings Oedipus Word of the Death 
Polybus, and invites him io take Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom; 
le afraid of committing the Inceſt the Oracle bad told bim of, 
eving Polybus 10 be his Father, declar'd be wou'd never go 
the Place where his Mother ws. The Corinthian told bim, 
at be did not know himſelf, and ſo diſturb'd himſelf about no- 
my; and ſo thinking to do Oedipus a ſignal Piece of Service, 
lelrvering him from bis Fears, informs him, that Polybus 
{Merope were not bis Father or Mother, which began the 


covery; that caſt him into the moſt terrible of his Mis- 
tunes. | 


IVhat in the Drama we DISCOVERY cal, 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fall. 
For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move 
From [gnorance to Es which or Love 
Or Hatred in them always muſt produce, 
And all their Happineſs or Miſery induce. 
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gebe being here us'd for a Term of Art, and thence, c 
-fignitying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you , whe 
know, that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made not 
principal Characters; by oo e or calling to Mie Ex: 
either one. another, or ſomething of Importance to fought 

Change of Fortune, and is thus defin'd. The DIS tho 7 
VERY 754 CHANGE, which bringing us from I nurde 

Trance 0 Knowledge, produces either LOVE or HATREH of An; 

- tboſe whom the Poet bas a Deſign to make either Happy or Mii Mot! 
Sable,” That is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving i eder“ 
_ -*who remember one-another in the ſame Sentiment edipus 
were in before; it muft produce either Love or Hana tires h 
the Principal, not inferiour Characters. But thoſe DilM cquall; 
-vyeries which are immediately follow'd by the Change of rade u 
tune, are the moſt Beautiful; as that of Oeding, for the In him 
covẽry of his being the Son of Jocaſta and Laius, imme due. Hi 
makes him of the moſt Happy, the moſt Miſerable, Hneßs ar 
this Cataſtrophe or Ending, which has a Change of Fort lnceſt 
immediately after the Diſcovery, will always produce M Corioſi. 
and P71y in the End and Aim of Tragedy. We ſhall H Taniſh. 
thing of the ſeveral ſorts of Diſcoveries, after the 5d corre 


on which they have ſome kind of Dependance. 7 
11: 7:1: Rejet that vulgar Error, which appears oy 
8 fair, of making perfect Characters. * 
here s no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'l draw 6 * 
A faulty Monſter, which rhe World ne er jaw: ogg 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes dren, 25 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. [he Fab 
” The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the hah 
rafters... Thoſe whichare to compoſe a perfect Tage but * 
be neither perfeftly virtuom and innocent, nor ſcan iu 1 
wicked. To make a perfectly virtuous and innocent \ FER 
racter unfortunate, excites Horror, not Terror, nor Comp A 
To puniſh the Wicked, gives indeed a ſort of Satisfiſ So /t; 
but neither Tzrror nor Pity z which are the Buſineſs of Whic, 
gedy. For what we never think our ſelves capable of -42 /; 
mitting, we can never Pity. But the characters of à t Fm 
Tragedy ſhowd be the Medium between hoch, but , ben 
good than bad. Thus the Dramatic Perſon ſhou'd not i fi 
his Misfortunes on himſelf by ſuperlarive Wickedneſs,or Cl T7. 
notoriouſly Scandalous, but by involuntary Faults, tu, 775 


. Frailties proceeding from the Exceſs of Paſſion. We 
them zzv9luntary Faults, which are committed either by 
a | * no " 


* Fe » TOI 
— = . 


ee, or Imprudence againſt the natural Temper of the 
i, when he is tranſported by a violent Paſſion; which he 
d not ſuppreſs 5 or by ſome greater vr external Force, 
xe Execution of ſuch Orders, which he neither. cou'd 
ought to diſobey. The Fault of 0edipas is of the; fixfk 
tho he be allo guilty of the ſecond, That of Thyeſtes,in 
murdering his Nephews of the ſecond, vzz. a violent Paſs 
of Anger and Revenge. That of 0reſtes, in the killing 
is Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third; be- 
order'd to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. Tis true, 
hedipus is made ſovereignly Virtuous; but all that Sopho-» 
gives him, are Courage, good Fortune, and FJudg mem; Quali- 
equally common to the good and the bad, and to thoſe who 
made up of Virtues and Vices. Sophocles has indeed 
mn him a Character that has a mixture of Virtne and 
e. His Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, 
hneſs and Imprudence; ſo that it is not for his Parricide 
Inceſt that he is puniſh'd, for they were the Effect of 
Curiofity, Raſhneſs, Pride, Anger, and Violence, and 
Puniſhment of them, And thoſe are the Vices Sopbocles 
jd correct in us by bis Example. | 
Two ſeveral Ends the Fable may obtain, 

Either the _—_— happy may remain, | 

Or ſink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate; 

Or elſe it may obtain @ double State. . 

Good for the Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 

The ſingle and unhappy ſtill prefer. 


ſhe Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataſtrophe, or 
that is double; one that is happy,or one that is unhappy 5 
ne that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for the Gui l- 
but that which is beſt is the ſingle and unhappy, for that 
moſt likely produce Terror and Piiy. ö 


As Incidents the Fable do compoſe, 5 | 


So ſtill we muſt conſider moſt in Thoſe 

Which Pity will, and Terror moft diſcloſe. 

All ſuch Events *twixt Friends are only found, 

From Others nothing T Tragic can redound, © 

pen the Friend's Hand againſt a Friend i arm'd, 
e find our Hears on either fide alarm'd. 

Thus when we ſee the Son's unballow'd Knife 


Vith impious Rage afſault @ Parent's Life; 
3 Ir ben 
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l-  Ineidetits (for foch compoſe every 'Fable) are the mo j 
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, Fear and Compathon every Breaſt will prove. 


ben Ignorance or Rage the Parent move, „ 
Dpoiai the Steel againſt the Child they love, þ 


iter and'Compaſſion being the chief End of Bagel: 
that being only produc'd by the Fable, let us conſider g 


ductive of thoſe two Paſſions. 
All Imcadents are Events that happen between ſome. h 
er other; and all Iucidents that are terrible, or pitiful, 
Pen between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what} 
pens betwixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. J 
when a Bother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother ; a f 
us Son, or a Son his Father 5, the Mother the Son, or the 
the Mother ; it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſ 
Now all theſe Actions or Events may be thus divided, - 
to thofe which the Actor performs with an entire Ant 
ledge of what he does, or is going to do; as Medea, yi 
ſhe Find her Children; or Oreſſes, when he kill'd his 
ther, and the like: Or thoſe, where the Actor does 
now the Guilt of the Crime he commits,” or is going 
commit, till after the Deed is done, when the Relatior 
the Perſons they havedeftroy'd ts diſcover'd to them. T 
Telegonus did not know it was his Father Ulyſſes whom 
mortally wounded, *till he bad done it. The third: fort 
Incidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is when a Mar 
Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not known to! 
or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their Friendl 
and Relation, The firſt is the worſt, and the laſt heſt; 
12 next in Excellence to the ird, becauſe here is 
ing flagitious, and inhumane, but the Sin of go 
for then the Diſcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moi 
as that of Ged7zpus killing his Father Laius. | 
In Manners four Qualities we ſee ; 

© They muſt good, like, convenient, equal he. 
© The Manners fully mark d, we here call good, 
© When by their Words their Bent is underſtood ;, 
Whad Reſolutions they will ſurely take 
at they will ſeek, and what they will forſake, © 
«  EFKENESS 20 well-known Charactars relates, 
For Hiſtory no Quality abates.. e 
Convenient Manners we thoſe ever cal! 
Which to ech Rank, Age, Sex, and Cliwate fall. 
Thoſe Manners Poets always equal name, = 
Which thre” the Drama. always are the ſame. 
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We come now to the Manners, whichare in the next de- 
2 of Excellence to the Fable, The Manners diſtinguiſh 
e Charaters 3 and if the Manners be ill expreſs d, weè can 
er be acquainted with them, and conlequently never be 
ifed by foreſceing the Dangers they will produce to the 
amatic Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Suffer- 
F. All Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the 
amers ; that is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their 
dinations, and what Reſolutions they will certainly pur- 
k. The Manners therefore ſhou!d have four Qualities, 
d they muſt be, (1.) good; (2.) lite; (3.) convenient, 
)equal, Good is when they are mark'd ; that is, when 
Diſcourſe of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly 
their Inclinations, and what good, or evil Refolutions 
are certain to take, Like only relates to known and 
lic Perſons, whoſe Characters are in Hiftory, with 
ich our Poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet 
ut not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe 
ich Hiſtory has given him. We muſt remember, that the 
| Qualities given to Princes, and Great Men, ought te be 
titted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Charatter 
Prince, Cc. but the Virtues oppoſite to thoſe known: 
ices ought not to be impos'd, by making him generous, 
iberaf in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory. 
e Manners muſt likewiſe be convenient; that is, they 
if be agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and. 
ondition of the Perſon that has them: For this you may, 
kk hack to what is quoted out of my Lord Roſcommon 8 
anfation of Horace, in what we have ſaid of Comedy; 
0 muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, and from them draw the 
oprieties of Characters or Manners :; It would be well if 
u ſtudied Moral Phzlcſophy, to lead you into the Study of 
ankind. | 5 EX) . 

They muſt be equal; that is, they muſt he conſtant, or 
nitent, through the whole Character; or the Variety 
[n:quality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo in this 
gh) muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt not be brave, 
r the Fraue fearful ; The Avaritious muſt never be libe- 
and the likes Shakeſpear is excellent in this Diſtinction. 
-hapis and he ſhouid be througbly ſtudied on this. 
_" vn | | 


One Quality efſential ages remain, 
y which the greateſt Beauty they obtain. 


The 
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74 Pune to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolyt 
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ic The Art of POETRY, 
De Manners muſt ſo regularly flow, © 
F- That 10 Neceſſny their Birth they Ce. 
No Vicious Quality muſt be their Tot, 


But what 1 needful to promote the Plot. 


Beſides the four Qualities we have mention'd, there i; 
fifth eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neceſe 
That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought ty 
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y neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the Aion The 


as all thoſe mention'd in Oedipus We re, to the Promoting | uce; 
Fable. | | 55 b ukes u 
Three ſorts of Diſcoveries are found ard 7 

In the Dramatic Poets 10 abound ; Km ſtr 

The firft by certain Marks the Buſineſs do, cover 
Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue; fe mad 

- As Scars, — Moles, that in the Body lye, wn 4 

ertain I oke e ' ure fore 

Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. i: 
Having run through the Manners, I now return to H Bee 
Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonder” 
Beauty to the Piece, tho? it is indeed a Beauty almoſte 000. 
tirely unknown on our Stage. The firft ſort of Diſcoven The f 
by certain Marks in the Body, either natural, or dim ent 
Thus Viyſes having formerly, before the Trojan War, . | Cur 
ceiv'd a Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mount: Ip 1 
of Parnaſſus, when he return'd incognito home, the Nu 475 
who waſh'd his Legs diſcover'd him by the Scar of f 3 
Wound. Tho' theſe be the leaſt beautiful Diſcoveries, | 7 


they may be us'd with more or leſs Art: As that we have fi 

mention'd of Ulyſſes, was artful and fine; hut when he 
fain to ſhew it himſelf to the Shepherds, to confirm the 
that he is Ulyſſes, it is leſs arcful. 

Phe ſecond Way is by Tokens ; as, the Casket of Thin 
which the Prieft hail found with Jon, when he was expo 
\ diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be hisM 
ther. And Oreſffes, when he had found out Iphigenia by! 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylade, 
fain to tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, 


make himſelf be believ'd to be oreſtes. For theſe Tote . 
are no great matter of Invention, ſince the Poet nig Haring 


ha ve made them twenty other ways. | mM? now 
Thi 
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And forces the Diſcovery from the Eyes. 
The fourth ſort we do in Ronen find, © 
Which brings the Unknown Object to the Mind. 
Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the Fg Knife _ 
With impious Blow directed at bis Life, - 


Ab! muſt I then like Iphigenia fall? 


uce; that is, when the ſight, or hearing, of any thin; 
kes us remember our Misfortunes, Cc. Thus when Ulyſſes 


em ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which 


Man come like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes, it muſt 
wefore be Oreſtes. And in the Ipbigenia of Polyzdes, a 
reek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling at the Altar, and juſt opening 
W: Boſom to receive the ' ſacred Knife, crys out, Tis not 
frient that my Siſter bas been ſacrific'd io Diana, but I muſt 
The fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or 
cidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſ- 
e Curioſity, and the Letter that Ipbigenia ſent by Pylades; 
tit was very natural for her on that Occaſion to ſend 
at Letter. We have been forc'd to make mention of 
eek Plays, becauſe we have not yet had any thing of 
IS kind, but in thoſe taken from thoſe Poets; but our 
pus and Jphigenza will ſhew this in ſome meaſure. 


Tre Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 

To which to give their juſt and proper Grace, 

The Poet ſtill muſt Took within to find 

The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 

ie muſt be ſad, be proud, and in a Storm, 

And to each Charatier hu Mind conform, 

The Proteus muſt all Shapes, all Paſſions wear, 

If he wou'd have juſt Sentiments appear: . 
„Tinb not at all where ſhining Thoughts to place, 
Bui what a Man wou d ſay in ſuch a Caſe. + 
Havin g done with the Fable, Incidents, and Manners, we 
ne now to the Senti ments. r 1256 2.17% ISA 
The Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 
ke what he himſelf wou'd think on ſuck an Occaſion, 

; | | but 


- 
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Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, | * 
The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 


ard Domodocus ſing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of 


corer'd him to Alcinous. The fourth ſort of Diſcoyeries 
E made by Reaſoning ; as Iphigenia in Æſchylus, Hither is 


* 
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but he muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quality, and T, 
per of the Character he is to draw; N aſſa 
thoſe Manners he gives each Dramatic Perſon, and then 
what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion 
the like, will produce. And the Poet muſt change the 
bit of his Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a differ 
Character or Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak al 
without any diſtinction of Character. But this can't 
done, but by a ſtrong Imagination, and great Genius. 
We ſhall ſay no more of the Sntimenis here, becauſet 
are to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric; for the Sentin 
being all that makes up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in 
ving, refuting, exciting, and expreſſing the Paſſions, 
Pty, Anger, Fear, and all the. others, to raiſe or debaſe 
Value of a Thing, The Reaſons of Poets and 0rators 
the ſame, when they would make Things appear worth 
Pity, or terrible, or great, or probable ; tho' ſome Thi 
are render'd ſo by Art, and ſome by their own Nature, 


Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, 
With differing' Paſſions in a differing Dreſs : 
Bold Anger in rough hausbty Words appears, 
Sorrow is humble, and diſſolues in Tears. 
Mate not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 
And fhew a canting Spirit on the Hage: 
. There ſwoln Expreſſions, and affeſted Noiſe, 
Shews like ſame Pedant that declaims to Boys, 
In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep 
And, io excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt weep. « 
Thofe noifie Words which in ill Plays are found ns 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs Aron. 
To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try; - 
Sometimes be humble, then muſt ſoar on bigh; L then 
in natural Thoughts muſt every woere abound, 
Bs eaſie, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. _ 
Jo theſe ou muſt ſurprizing Touches join, 
And fhew us a New Wonder in each Line. 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next come 
der. our conſideration ; and tho? it is confeſs'd, thavitl 
the leaſt importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when tbe f. 
tion is proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it gi 
great, and advantageous Beauty to a Play; and thetd 
we will not paſs it over in ſilence. Some have been bei 
by their Ignorance of Art and Nature, to imagine that! 
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; Stile, becauſe noble in che Epic, was beft for Tragedy, 
er reflecting that he himſelf varied his Stile in his Samp- 
Aronifles. If you would therefore merit Praiſe, you 
$liverſifie your Stile inceſſantly; too equal, and too 
orm a Manner then is to no purpoſe, and inclines us to 
ep. Rarely are thoſe Authors read, who are born to 
pre us, and who appear always whining in the ſame Un- 
teful Tone. Happy the Man, who can ſo command his 
je, as to paſs without Conſtraint from that which is grave, 
that which is moving, and from that which is pleaſant, to 
t which is ſevere and ſolemn. Every Paſſion has its pro- 
Way of Speaking, which a Man of Genius will eaſily de- 
efrom the very Nature of the Paſhon he writes. Anger is 
ud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks in Words leſs 
Ke and fiery when it abates. No br more humble, and 
aks a Language like it ſelf, dejeſted, plain, and ſorrowful. 

So liloquies had need be wery few, _ 

Extreamly ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 

Our Lovers talking 10 themſelves, for want 

Of others, make the Pitt their Confidant, 

Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 

They truft a Friend only to tell it us. 

Th Occaſion ſhow'd as naturally fall - 

As when Bellario confeſſes all, ©. 


here is nothing more common in our Plays, tho? nothing 
Inrtificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making long 
eches to themſelves, only to convey. their Intentions and 
lions to the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet 
ad take care to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch 
nhdants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoft Thoughts, 
then they would be more juſtly, and with more Nature, 
vey'd to the Audience. A lively Picture of the abfurd 
ratters and Conduct of our Plays, take from the Duke of 
ting bam's Eſſays on Poetry; which being in Verſe, may be 
dy hart, and remember'd, and ſo always about you, for 
eſt of any new Hero. | 7 6792 


Where every Reaſon is exactly wergh'd ; 

Which once-perform'd, moſt opportunely comes 
A Hero, frighted at the Noiſe of Drums, 

For ber ſweet ſake, wbom at firſt ſight be loves, 
And all in Metaphor his Paſſion proves. 


Firſt a e is calmly made, 


But 


Baut ſome ſad Accident, tho yet unknown, . _. 


Feu this Pair, to leave the Swain alone, | 

i... He firait grows jealous, yet we know not win, i 

e 5 finds, 19, oblige bis Rival, needs will dye : | 

Eu firſt be makes a Speech, wherein he tells 
.__ _.. The abſent Nymph how much bis Flame excels, 

e bequeatts ber ee now 

D To that dear Rval, whom he does not know, 
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© Of ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms | 
n n Laky's AMS. 


Of the EPIC, or HEROIC POEM. 
An Epic Poem, s 4 Diſcourſe invented with Art, tofi 
the Manners by Juſtruftions, | diſguis'd under the Alleg 
ef an Action which is important, and which is relatii 
* Verſe in a delightful, probable, and wonderful manner. 
That is, it is a Fable Which conſiſts of two Parts, firlt 
Truth, its Foundation and Fiction, which diſguiſes that Tr 
and gives it the Form of a Fable, The Truth is the Mt 


and the F470 of the Action that is built upon it. Its! ee 
Portance diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Reli 10 
from the Tragic Actions. The Action here, as in T 
muft be One, and all its Epiſodes, or under- Actions are im af 
dependent on the main Action. It muſt be entire, that is... b. 
a Beginning, Middle, and End. It muſt have the Aſamffuodat 


that is, the Characters muſt be difſtinguiſhjd; and Man 
muſt be neceſſary, and have thoſe Qualities inſerted alegument 
in Tragedy. The Incidents ought to be delightful, and to BP", into 
End vario, and rightly diſpos'd, and ſurprizing. Tee vich 
naſodes ſhou'd be pathetic. The Sentiments will fall . 
the ſa me Rules as thoſe of Tragedy, but the Diction is ali he Hy 
to be more lofty, and more figurative, as being a N ee 
and having Admiration, not Terror and Pty, for its End. ing * 
We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at He; of A 
wou'd be too'extenfive' for this Treatiſe, and but of I dome of 
Uſe; the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Ma Generc 
and by a Genie that does not appear once in a Tone c,,.. 
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TY HETORIGC 7s the Faculty E diſcoverins what 
every Sub jeſt affords of Uſe ib PERSUASION, 
And as every Author muſt invent, or find out 
ments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Argu- 
ts, thus found out, into their proper Places, range them 
heir juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thoſe 
bellſhments and Beauties of Language which are pro- 
i each Subject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver d 
mblic, to utter them with that Decency, and Force, 
ich may ſtrike the Hearer; So this Ari of Perſuaſion is 
erally divided into four parts, Invention, Diſpeſition, Elo- 
mor Language, and Delivery or Pronunciation. 
(2, Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons, 
Arguments as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the Aſſent 
leſief of the Hearer ot Reader. OLE 
Iheſe Arguments may be divided into artificza/,and znar- 
d, The former are the proper Object of the Invention 
tim who writes z the later the Author or Writer does not 
ent, but borrowing them from abroad, applys and; ac- 
Iniodates them to his Subje. © n 
he artificial Arguments are of three ſorts, * or 
zumentations, the Manners, and the Paſſions; The firſt 
to inform the Zearer's judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- 
e with him, or win his Jaclination or Fevour ;, the third, 


Move, MC iT 25 V 
7, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding 


de Student, or N vit 1 fir 
theſe Arguments, Reaſonings, or Argumentations, by con- 
ng ſuch Zeads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the 
Its of Art, ſuch Proofs or Evidences under them. 
dome of theſe HEADS are general, others particular - 
KGeneral contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common 
al Subjeets or Cauſes 3, and thele Re Mg rs; of zee 

Ward ene mY OR 
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have agreed to be two in number, under theſe two Tit 


diſſuade ;ſe or diſpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we muſt 
rh Lac La A eg, 08 Y or i 150 


» fo be done. | | 8 Py | E 
T be other Title is Grear or Small, and to this all Gy 
riſans relate; as when we ſhew, that This is more or leſ 
nne ficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeſul, more bon 
able or diſhononrable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt 
Eu“very Subject has, beſides theſe general Heads commot 
all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all A 
ments are drawn, Which are peculiar to each Subj 


ow ; and for that Reaſon vary according to the 
.of That, Ul 7 ee. FY 


All Cauſes, or Subjects of any Weight, are recommend 
the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, vi. e 
by Perſuaſion or Hiſſuaſionʒ Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; Accu 
or Dejence. And indeed, a Man can ſcarie write on a 
Ic that requires or falls under Perſuation, but in 4 mi 
Jeſs important, or extenfive Degree, falls under one of 

But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and 
fice or Duty, as we e rh ſeen; and in the End d 
t.) In regard of the Thing it ſelf; (2.) and the Bt 
- i.) In regard of the Thing; for the End propos'd by 

Terſuaſive, or Diſſuaſrve Diſcqurſe, is Profit, Advantage ( 

refit ; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour ; and Kightan 
iy by the Acruſation or Defence. (z.) In regard of 
8 HBrarer, becauſe the Object of him who writes In e 
Or Diſſufion, is Hope and Fear; in Preiſe and Diſpraiſe, 
1 yo and Delight; in Accuſation and Defence, Clem 

4 The firſt has to do with the future, or Time to com! 
Jecond moſt commonly with the Preſent ; and the third 
«he Paſt. The Hearers, in the important Subjects ofi 
Kind, may be conſider'd thus: a Man, or Men of ng 
State hear the firſt; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as ate 
Jed by the Ear, the ſecond; and a Judge, or Sena!? tht 
83. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſe is to perſuai 
d iſſuade, we muſt conſider the Matter or Sub jet of out 
.courſe, or the Thing we wou'd render eligible ot od 
and thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Rcaſons, or) 
ments are toche drawn, to bring about what we prop 
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The Subjeſt, or Matter, is whatever can be done either in a 
lic or Private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which have Re- - 
A to a public Capacity, have been divided into five Heads. 
funds, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters, (2.) Peace or 
„ (3.) Garriſomt or Forces, which are the Defence of . 
untries. (4.) Trade-in Commodities, exported or im- 
- — (5. ) the Propoſal of Tams to be eftabliſh'd * 
a ated, od | AS. 
Private Subjeſts are whatever may be of Advantage or 
timent to Particulars. N N 
The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons, or Arguments 
to be drawn under this Diviſion of the Art of PERSUA+- 
N, are fix. The chief and moſt peculiar to this, is the 
ble, or Beneſicial. It farther borrows: from the next 
, the Honourable; and from Accuſation and Defeure, the 
ful or Legal; and from the common, or general Heads 
aſible; and frames from all theſe a Judgment, or Con- 
ure of the Euent. | r 
„We come now to Prazſe or Diſpraiſe : And this ſort of 
wurſe is threefold ; the firſt of Perſons real, or imagina: 
the ſecond of Facts or Deeds ; and the third of Things. 
In the Prazfe- or Diſpraiſe of real. Perſons, the Order is. 
er Naturabor Arti tl Wes £6 by + 5 * 1 BAG 
e Artificial is, when, without to Time, we re- 
vhat we ſay to certain Hrads; bh the: Goods of Mznd, of 
or of Fortune. | | 
ut the Natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine: our 
res to the obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory, And 
is divided into three Times. II.) That which -precoed> 
the Birth of the Perſon, who is the Subject of our Praiſe 
hiſpraiſe. (2+) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What 
In the firſt Time we muſt conſider the Prognoftics, Omens, 
lecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fami- 
Ind Country; from which ariſes a twofold Praiſe: For if 
fe were really illuſtrious, we fay, that ſuch à Perſon has 
ne up to the Ancient Honour of his Country and Family = 
has done Deeds worthy ſuch @ Country and ſuch à Fm - 
the contrary, if his Cauatry or Family, or both were ob- 
e, we muſt ſhew, that he has ennobled and rais d the Ob- 
fity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth, 
the next Tre, which is that of his Life, we have four 
"4 to conſider ; firft, The Nature of his Body, _h 
th, Robuſtneſs, Adiviiy, Beauty; and of. his Mind, as 
_— Wit, 
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in, Capacity, Julgment, Memory, &. The ſeoond . . 
Fortune, or Riches, The third his Eduratzor, Jain re 
and Conduct of Life. The fourth his Act ions, and their the f 
rumſances and Rewards. s. na 
theſe $ 


In the laſt place, comes the Manner and Kia of 
Death, the Funeral Pomp, and the likez'chicft the Loſs, 


the Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be the 
_join'd a Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Pp" che 
Jet it be of an Alexander, a Marlbotough, a Peterborom, or her o 
like. From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of vil" Ly 
_ we call an ĩmaginary Perſon 5 as of Bucephalus, or the I for Pt 
but this is of little uſe, except a. Sport of Fancy.” bleſs, 


When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we 
to make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recu 
to in the former Diviſion; ſince we praiſe that here, u 
we would recommend or perſuade in the other. 
There are here eight Heads, from which we dray 
terials of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to 
praiſe of Deeds or Actions, it very much imports, that 
Sub jet of our Praiſe, 4id it either fr/?, ſagly or alone 
wich few, or chiefly, pod rn 1, „or at a neceſſary Eg 
of T:me, Place, or junqture of Affairs, or often: Or that 
Action has 2 ber Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, 
Glory of his Country; or that he, firſt of all Men, gain 
Country new, or freſh Honours, Dignity, Power, Va 
When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Meth 
not the ſame in all: For in the Praiſe of Cbuntries, Citi 
the like, we purſue very near the ſame” Method, as int 
If Derſone; For that which in Mex is Country and Fan 
is in Places, are the Founders, and the Princes d ho have th 
governꝰd; that which in the former is Beauty of Body, i 
theſe the Situation : What in thoſe is the Virtue of the M rma 
is the Fertzlity, Wholſomneſs, wife Lam, &c . 
But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and SHπꝗ or 
we have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in 
| Praiſe of Actions. The Honourableneſs is ſhewn in the 
ficient, or productive Cauſes and Antiquity ; and the Ui 
or Benefit from the Effet and lin. Lope 
8 5. The laſt Kind or Sort of Subject of RHETORM"< it ; 
is that which Accuſes or Defends, and the Heads of AO"! r 


ments or Proofs in this, vary according to the varietſ * Sta 
the State of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Ai be 3: 
or Defence. 2 ee a ap 
nts; : 1 K 26 OW 1 
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earefour Hates; ee ray ang be ſo, or 
the ſecond; what it is; the third; itt Nature 3the fourth, 
Magnitude, or bow great any Crime irt. | 2 
Frery Speech, or Orat ion of this Kind, has one, or more 
heſe States. If there he more than one, they muſt either 
ofthe ſame K ind, as if they all enquire whether it be or 
lor they muſt be of ſeveral forts as, one of the firſt, and 
ther of the ſecond, . ers ie” 
$6, There are three Heads of Argument, which we con- 
Mor Proofs an the firſt State, which we may call the State 
Gheſs, or Preſumption, viz. The Will, the Power, and 
w, or Tokens ve W ii | 
bs Vill contains the Motives and Reaſoning, The Mo- 
contain the Aﬀe@zons or Paſſions, which are urg'd as 
ficient Cauſe, The Reaſoning is drawn from the fingl 
a; as from the Hope of Advantage, and the like: And 
the Tower or Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclina- 
of the Mind, Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the 
peſt or Hopes of concealing the Fact, when committed, 
ite, Some of the us, or Tokens precede; ſome attend, 
ſome follow the R +1 | 74 ry : 
. In the State, which enquires by what Name the Fact 
bb be call'd, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
rown Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverfary. 
men the Accus d ſhall acknowledge that he had take ſuch 
ods from ſuch a Place, but not ſtole them; that he ſtructł 
da Perſon indeed, hut made no Aſſault and Battery, Or 
d he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the Fact muſt be 
And, and the Adverfary confuted on that Head by a 
irmation of your own Definition. | 
(8. The State which enquires into the Nature of the Fals, 
WW” or Cauſe, is twofold; the firſt treats of what is to come, 
lis therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion. The la- 
of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable to 
urts of Fudzcature, or Accuſation and Defence. That which 
Moperly jurzdzcal, has its Place either in Judgment, or 
ore it; we divide the firſt into Rational and Legal: The 
0nal relates to the Fact, the Tegal to the Senſe of the 
ns, Statutes, or written Authorities. 
[The Rational is divided into the Abſolute and Aſſumpti ve. 
be Abſolute plainly, and fimply defends the Fact; as when 
allow it done, and afſert it laudibly done. The Aſſump- 
£13 when the Defence in it ſelf is weak, but is ſupported - 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe aſſum 
And this is done four Ways, by Compariſon, Relation, i; 
.ving and Conceſſion. Compariſon is hen we ſhew, that thi 
vas a neceſſity of doing Ou of two Things; and that u 
was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably Eligible than 
other wou'd have been. Relation is when we throw the Fa 
on the very Perſon who has receiv'd the Injury. The 
moving is, when we throw the Fault on ſome other Pe 
rhan he who has receiv'd the Injury, or on a Thing thats 
not come before the Court, as not falling underitsuriſdi 
i ood 7 gr tint os 
Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation and Depre 
on. Purgation is when we defend not the Fact, but the 
or Intention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on 
eeſ iy, Fortune, [gnorante, or Inadverience. „„ 
Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or pl 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy, g. 
* $9. There are four States which enquire into the Nat 
of the Crime, or what it is. The firſt is of the written 
ter, and the Opinion or Intention; as, when the Writing is 
Thing, and the Intention of the Writer another; and 
inſiſts on the Letter, and the other on the Intention of 
Hriter. Here Equity and the Rigour of the Law contend 
| The next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, ve 
ther another Thing that is a0 written, becauſe founded 
the ſame Reaſon; © G uTs 7 04) 2} 
The third is the Contradiſtion of the Law; that is, 
the Law either is contrary to it ſeif, or to ſome other Li 
The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſceurſe 3 which at 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Signification 
the Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the exall 
ing the Force of the Word, which differs from the for 
State, which enquires into the Nature of the Fact and i 
to ſee what Name is its due. We may here farther conſ 
Exceptions to the Court it ſelf « . Firſt, the Perſon; as # 
he acts who ought not to act, or with him with ' who 
ought not. Secondly, the Place; as when the Attiol 
brought in a wrong Court, Thirdly, to the Tzme ; as" 
we lay, we cou'd formerly have accus'd one whom we cal 
at this Time. And, Fourthly, to the Thing; as when ve 
ny that the Iadict ment can be gronnded on this Law, ot 
quires ſuch a Puniſhment for ſuch a Crime. - 0 
2 I , _ 8 | 3 13% 
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$10- The State, which enquires into the Aagnitule or 
nes of 3 examines and informs us what are 
Egrrateſt and moſt feinaus Injuries, and which are the 


. They are ſhewn'to be great, either becauſe done on 
y light Ground s, or Prouocatfion; or becauſe: they have 
nun on in their Conſequences. very great Da mages; or 
auſe he who receiv'd the Injury, was a Man of great Me- 
tz or becauſe the accus d was the firſt who did commit it, 


the only; or with a few; or often; or on Purpoſe; or 
Ge 3 


* 


nany other: uns gend bob bd iin Ge 7 
(11, Having thus curſorily ran over the-Artificzal Ar- 
ments, we come now to thoſe which are call'd Inartißcial; 
ich are ſuch as axe not deriv'd from this Art of Perſuaſion, 
t being preſs'd in from abroad, are, however, artificially: 
ated of: And theſe in the Accuſation and Defence, are 
je, (t.) The Laws : (2.) Witneſſes. (3.) Contracts or 
nements. (4. Queſtions. :(5.) 0aths. From all which, 
ding to the Nature of the Cauſe, there are different 
ays of argui ge R638 3960 3G ,Þ HCH 4330-3898 41: 
(12. We came now to the other Part of . Ahetorical In- 
mion, and that treats of the Paſſions. The Pathons art 
mmotions of the Mind, ly means of which thoſe who are mov d, 
lie differently from thoſe mbo are not; and ibis is attended ei- 
rb F / m 5 ne; pound ans 
We muſt neceſſarily know three Things to be able to 
ove the Paſſions. — Who, and to whom, and for what Cauſes. 
ſeaſons Men are ugd to be mov d by this, or that Paſſion... 
{13: Anger it a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany'd with 
in, which we ſeem to ourſelves able to execute, caus d by a diſs 
jecable Contempt of our felves, or of our. 
But this Contempt is of three ſorts ; Deſpiſing, incom- 
ding, and Contumelious. The firſt is a meer ſimple de- 
ng; the Others require that One oppoſe an 0ther,not to ad- 
tage hi mſelf, but meerly to oppoſe the Other. And in- 
nmoding is in Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hindring 
Advantage; hut the End of Contumelies, is Shame and 
575 ß 160 4nd; ver 214-8 | 
(14. The Oppoſite, of. Anger is Zenity; which is the Cea- 
hor Remiſion of Angers 1 
\15. Tove is a Paſſion hy which we wiſh heartily well to 
me One, and wou'd do all the Good we cou'd to that One, 
for our on ſake, but for his, or here. | 
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16. Hatred and Eum/ iy are oppos'd to Tove and Friend 523 
ſhip.» But theſe differ from cinger in many Particulars. Me 
ate angry on decount of Things which relate to our ſelves i" 
but we bore without any Regard to our own Affairs, In e 3 
or Advantage: Anger is directed to Particulers;but H 
rates againſt whole Xinds; Anger is a ſhort-liv*d' Fury, hu It 5 
Hatred and Enmity are lafting. He that is angry endeavour Kun 
to give Pain to the Perfon with whom be ik angry; for oi © 
wau'd have bin feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his rug tt 
He that bates, ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but ig fl No 
in Pain whether his — ap — Jo: ts 
847. Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind arif ne 
from the Imagination of ſome impending” Evil; which na 110 | 
either be attended with DeftruQion; or Inconvenience, « . "— 
Trouble. e DEA 310] 2 
8 18. Boldneſs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Fear; it is NM 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if ti ＋ 
were near, and all Things and Perſons; that might firike Th + 
with Fear, being far remor'd, or not at all in Being. 45 
8 19. Shame is à ſort of Grief, Pain, or ' Trouble ariſiſi The; 
froman Opinion of iaſamy, when the Foils axe'cither pre/alii. Go 
ot paſt, or imminent, And [mpudence' is that by which N Fs L, 
_ deſpiſe ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them, Wi,” G. 
8 20. Favour is that, by which any one is ſaid to do af The } 
vou or Grace to any one, who wants it;; not for any Proſpe mi 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that be ph | 
whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Favour is impl 0 &c 
fy'd orgenlarg'd on three Ways; from the Perſon who! bl = 
ftows the Favour, from the Perſon to whom it is done; an bi 
from the Thing or Gift it ſelf. ' And the fame is lefſen by arc 
three Ways; firſt from the Effe&: ; ſecondly, from the er, 
it ſelf, and its Qualities; and, thirdly, from the Tokens al 625. 
Signs of a Mind not truly benevolent. ; Wir: vec! 
$ 21. That Pit, which we here only define, is the Pain Wh thofe 
Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring DW-1re , 
ſtruction or Trouble to one that does not deſerve it; al hull, 0 
ſuch as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and ti we m 
feen to be impending over him, or coming upon him. Meral v 
$ 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Suugtat c. 
or Happineſs, ho does not ſeem to deſerve it. will 
In this it differs from Pity; that proceeding from ti Don- 
Sight of the i Fortune of the Good; this from the good nd whe 
tune of the Bad. our B 
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623. Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Ho- 
vurs or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, 
tiſting between thoſe who are alike in Temper or Na- 
hire ; not that another has them, but that we have them 
It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one is affected 
zinſt thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods,” or Advani 
le, which either he has himſelf obtain'd, or endeayours 
attain, © / 2176 97 1 * VT 4 23 3 ane fn ! 
624. Having thus gone through a ſuccinct Account of 
e Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which 
miders the Manners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, 
 vhich the Manners are well mark'd, we call Moral; for 
diſcovers the Habits of the Mind, and the Will or” Inclina+ 
in, In this are ſeen Convenzence and Probi. 
The Manners regard either the Perſon himſelf who Tpeaks; 
he Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Na- © 
n in which he delivers his Diſcourſe, © 

The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the 
Naber, are threefold 3 Prudence, Probity, and Benevolente. 
The Manners of the Nation are known by the Form of 
Government: Tiberty is in a Demotrary; the Diſcipline 
[the Laws in an Ariſtocraq; pompous Wealth in an O0ligam 


- 


V Guards and Arms in a Monarthy, x. 
The Manners in regard of the Audience vary four ſeve- 
mays, according to their fourfold Diſtinction: 1ff, When 
ley differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenz1y, Fran, 
mn, &, 2dly, When they differ in the Habiis, as in Vir- 
„ or Vices, 3dly,-In Nars or Age, which is threefold, 
uth, Man's Eſtate, Old-age. 4ibly, In Fortune, by which 
Wy are either Noble or-Ignobte, Powerful or without 
Wer, Rich or Poor, Fortunate or Unhappy. ' 
925. Beſides theſe Sails or Heads of Arguments, which 
e peculiar to each Xiad of Cauſe; we muſt have Necourſe 
0 thoſe which are common to Al; and thoſe, as we have 
lore obſerv*d, are two, Poſſible and Impoſſible, Great and 
ml, or of Importance and of little Conſequence. ; 
We muſt conſider the Heud of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 
veral ways, — for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 
at can be done, or can not be done; or that will he done, 
will not he done. . r mꝶgggcgʒ n 3 
Done or not done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in that 
nd where we accuſe or defend; but in Perſuaſion or Diſſua- 
o'r Butinels is chiefly to prove, whether it can or can not, 
vil or will not be done. The 
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Th „1 or Greats and Small and of little c 
guence,. belongs chiefly to Prad and Diſpraiſe. ” 
825. Having given the 'foregoing Rules for the wy 
— 7 we naturally naw proceed. to deliver 
Method of diſpoting or marſhaling the whole in their p 
per Places and Order; for Hiſpeſtion, the ſecond Diyiſion 
this Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral P; 
of the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts arg four in numb! 
the Begznning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Prop 
the Prof, and the Conriaſom Others make ſix Parts; 
the Beginning, Narration, NOUS, - Confirmation, Confu 
tion, and Concluſion: Of which, the firft.is to ingratiaſe wi 
ge Hearers, the laft to move 2hem,. and the middle to,; 
„ 1 bo ni bl tgts 5h vog 
I be Order of theſe are either Neturat'or Artificial. \ 
call that, Natural, when the Parts are diſpos d in the Ord 
we have hid don... 
The Artificzal is, when the Natut᷑e of the Cauſe requi 
| gt ge v6 from this Natural Order. 1 7 
8 In the Beginning. or Opening he: Dicourle WE. 
9 the Hearers are prepar d ſor the reſt that 
. an and Ef nad 
The Method of all Bagranings: is not the ſa mo, but 1 
according tethe Quality of the ert. E err 
For that is either bonbarable or 4 ſbondurable, doubtful 
mean, or plain or clear, or obſcure, 1 
Ilsa an bonourable Cauſe the Goodwill, Attention, and Di 
Sof the Hearers are prepard plainly, and without Diſgu 
or Inſinua tion. „„ 15 „ hk & pg 
In a- Cauſe that is dobonowrebtc, we muſt take care 
ſee — nes poem, and ſubtily revs 
to give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Iain 
tion. Bur this kind of | — 2 — ule 
in an bozourable Ceaſe, and that when the Hearers areeith 
tir'd with hearing, or prepoſſeſs'd by the Diſcourſe of | 
who ſpoke firſt. - bath hah! | 2 
In the-dubious or doubrful we make uſe of a Begin" 
drawn from the Nature of the Cauſe it ſelf; that is, fn 
chat Face of it which is bono urab lee. 
In 2 low or mean Cauſe. we muſt endeavour to raiſe A 
dien; 3 an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Deſire to 
o 0 
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The Method of Beginnings is not the ſame in the three 
wol Subjects, on which ve may ſpeak: For in Prajfe and 
aſe it muſk be taken from the five Brad ↄf Arguments 


e Hrarers. 
In Accuſation and Defence there are four Heads, fron 
ich the Beginning is taken: For the Mind of the Hearer 
Irrepar'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either 
jm the Speaker himſelf, or from the Accuſed; or from the 
ner; or from the Accuſer; or from the Thing. | Cit 
They are taken from' the Arcuſed, or the Atverſary, by 
ting, or diſproving a Crime; 
ring him our Friend, or ang „ attentive or 201 artentive, 
viling to be inform'd : L ly, from the Thing, by decla- 
Its its Nature. 
$ 27. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 
ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion, 
[This we make uſe of in Hecuſation and Defence, when we 
bnot agree with the Adverſary about the Manner of the 
#: But when we perſuade or 4 e, there is ſeldom a 
Wccaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe: or 
wſe, but what has its place in the Confirmation, © 
The Narration ought to be per ſpicuom, that it may be un- 
tood ; 1ikely or probable, that it may be believ'd; diſtin- 
ib d by the CAT $1125 that it-may be heard with the = 
Wilingneſs : But to be ſo, 2 ought tõ expreſs thoſe 
ings which relate to the Proof of our oun Virtue, and 
e Improvrty of the Adverſary. . 5 
Care mit likewiſe be taken, that what is ſa ĩd als be 
laing to the Judges; and it "ought, be beſides all this, t 
Me the Paſſions, 
This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is 
Mctimes defer'd to another place, and muſt always be 
ter for the Defendant than Plaintiff. We ſometimes 
Mort the Narration, b Hivin ing it it on the Credit of others, 
lich promotes Security. metimes we make uſe of A- 
ions, which fill dine Belief much ftronget'z-and 
Mtimes we make viſe of both. © 
528. The Narration being over, we propoſe the S. ate 
| the Speech or Diſeburſe; and divide the Cauſe into cer 
n Parts, if it confi of many States. : | 
This Dir lion, & made either by Srperation | or 33 
In 
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qper to that; from the Praiſe or Dipraiſe; from Peyſus- 
2 and from thoſe "Fhifigs 1 which relate 10 | 
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confirms our on Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt deft 
or confutes thoſe of the Adrerſary. We muſt in the 

| ve Regard to the Piſpoſition, as, well of | 
Arguments, as Reaſoning or Argumentation. 
Ihe ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Fro 
or Beginning; when the Hearers, being fir d by the 
ration, are deſirous to know what we have to offer for 
Proof or Defence of our Cauſe, And, we muſt take 


f 


to place a Part of the moſt forcible Arguments at the e 
becauſe what we hear laſt makes the ff 
But thoſe Arguments which.carry, the leaſt Weight; ar 
be rang' d inthe middle, that thoſe: which by their Wei 
may be inconſiderable, may by their number: ſeem of | 
Portance. - 
- _ Farther, —I 


or drawing out the « 
Matter, the later is the Prin 
And this is done by Argumenitation, Compariſon, Raſmi 
Magnitude or Quantity, of the Thing or G ult, Kc. 
The Confutation is not always made in the ſame mani 
ſometimes we ſheu, that Falſhoods are taken for Ti 
ſometimes allowing the Premiſes, we deny the Conſeque 
drawn from them; ſometimes againſt a firm and org 
gumentaticn we oppole another, at leaſt of equa], or i 


the 


rmation, and Con utation, are g ſometin 
the Head, or Title of The Contention. The ff 


rmation. ha 


f the Strength of our Cauſe depend. on 
Argument. that is male to it, we N introduce it in 
a manner, as may make it appear to be proper to theCau 
but we muſt ſhew, that ahi fs ofer'd by ouc-Advet 
is need eie. Ya 

But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our A 

ents, for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences are! 

taken notice of than Arguments, ERS af 

If the End and Aim of, the Argumentation, or Reaſon 

he more to move than inform, it is call'd Amplification 

Exlarging · And ſince this is imploy'd partly in length 


Speech, and partly. in exaggerating 


In the Separation we lay open in what we agree with t 
Adverlary, and what is yet remaining in Comtroverfie, - 
In che Enumeration. we ſum up the, ſeveral, Heads, 2 
The Beau r Partition or Diviſion is, that it be 

and perfeſt; plain, and perſpicuom; ſhort, and certain; 0 
8 more than three, or at moſt more: than ft 


rongeſt Impreſi 


hief, or Principal in this Pli 


ofa ſuperiour Force and Energy; ſometimes we de- 
ba Thing, and laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary. 
But in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid of 
> Adverſaries Arguments; that having deſtroy'd them, 
reſt may fall of courſe. | 
. The Concluſion has two Parts; the Enumeration, OC 
lation, and the Paſſions. | 
WT he Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments, But 
zi ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; more o-. 
in ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed te 
wade or Diſſuade, but moſt commonly in Accuſation and 
e; and there the Plaintiff makes more uſe of it than 
Defendant, We make the chief uſe of this when we are 
prehenſive, that the Hearers may (by reaſon of the length 
te Speech) not ſo well remember them, or their Force; 
Ihen the heaping together of Arguments may add 
eight to the Diſcourſe. | 
The Paſſions ought to be here more ſtrong and vehement. 
ere are two Virtues of a Concluſion, Brevity and Vehemence, 
(31, Before we proceed to El9cutzon, or the Language, 
ſhall here add ſome other common Heads, or Places, 
tence the Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments, | 
The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, 
muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common 
mall other Subjects of the ſame Rind or Nature. If we 
ak of the War wich France, we may conſider War in ge- 
d, and draw our Arguments from that Generality. | 
The ſecond Head, or Place, is call'd Difference; by which 
conſider whatever it is peculiar to the Queſtzon, or Cauſe, 
The third is Deſinition; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider 
Whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which 
preles the Nature of a Thing, is the Definition of that 
ing. | 
The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd in 
Subject of which we ſpeak. 
The fifth is the Derivatzon of the Name of the Subject. 
The fixth, What are deriv'd from the ſame Head, or Service, 
lich are the Names that have Connection with the Name 
ur Subject; as the Word Love has Connection with theſe 
ber Words — 10 love, loving, Friend ſbip, lovely, Friend, & c. 
Ve may likewiſe conſider the 4 or Unlikeneſs in 
e Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeyenth 
u eighth Places, or common Heads. 
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teenth Places. All the Circumftances that can accomp 


bor of the Action? what the Action is? where it was dj 
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Wie may likewiſe make Compariſon, and in our Con 


4 * 
R 


| 

- Fon introduce every ching to which Our Subject is OPPOs . 
and this Compariſon and Oppoſition, are the ninth and ! 
Places, or Heads of Arguments. TIEN T7 
I ꝰůbe eleventh is Kepugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing vp, Riege 
Subject, we muft have an Eye upon thoſe Things that, t 


repugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which t 
'Proſpe& may furniſh us. os 

*Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumſtances 0 
Matter propos'd ; but theſe Circumftances have either 


all t 
77 
ing 


com 
ceeded, or accompany'd, or follow'd the Thing in Queſtion. MH 
theſe Circumſtances make the twelfth, thirteenth, and M rbe 


the L 
tie, 
theſe 
we 2 
of gr 


an Action, are comprehended in theſe Words; who? 1 
- where ? with what Help or Aſſiſtance, or Means? Why? l 
.and when? That is to ſay, we muſt examin who 7s the 


by what Means ? for what End ? how ? and when? ich i 
The fifteenth Place is the Effet; and the ſixteenth is (mp 
Cauſe : i. e. we muſt have regard to the Effect, of which En. 
Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe ; and to the Thing n its 
which it may be the Effet. | «tot 
$ 32. We come now to what we call Elocutzon, or the ian 
Juage, or Piction in which proper Words are adapted to ue 
juſt Expreſſion of the Things which we have invented, ,. 
.confifts of Elegance, Compoſition and Dignity ; The fi ett 
the Foundation of this Structure; the ſecond joins, Ne be 
Fanges the Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker 33. 
riſe with Equality; the laſt adds the Ornaments of Tr ec. 
* Figures, to give Importance and Solemnity to what : 
ſaid. | ; an U; 
Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, and —_ 
Perſpicuity: In the choice of Words we muſt have pecniu: M 
Regard to their Purity; that is, we muft take Care i.. 
they be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Fore!iſny, : 
that they be not Obſolete,or quite out of Uſe; for both tt, tl 
Will not only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, AO. 
diſcover either Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and The: 
give a uncouth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, WW forr 
A good Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken to a1" ; a 
vulgar and low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) II ne 
Fobbs what you ſay of that Dignity you ſheu'd aim at. Mus by 
Sager L Eſtrange, and ſome of our Divines too, Have x as 
to t 


guilty in Subjects of Importance and Majeſty. But 3 


* 


* 


— 


i not affect too great Brevity on one ſide, ſo on the - 
er, you muſt not aſpire to too great a Loftineſs ; hoth - 
g Enemies to that Perſpicuity, which muſt always he 
vc particular Care. N 4 
Flgance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moſt polite Au 
, by keeping the beft Company, and by Practice; Uſe 
il things being the beſt Inſtructor. AY 
(poitzon is the apt and proper Order of the Parts ad- 
ing to each other; and this teaches partly Things that 
common to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians, and Poets, and 
y thoſe Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker. 
The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining 
the Letters, by which the Style is render'd ſoft and ſmooth, 
i, and flowing; or full and ſonorous, or the contrary of 
theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the 
weafter the Humble or Low ; and that we ſet that which - 
greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before that 
ich is leſs, and of more inferiour Confideration. * 
(Ompoſition relates to the Period, but having: treated at 
End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put 
n its right Place in this Second Edition, we ſhall: refer . - 
tt: e ; * 
Diznity produces à figurative manner of Speaking, both 
ne Words, and in Sentences; thoſe which affett Words 
jw, fa ve been ſo long call'd Tropes,that the Word is known - 
hoſt to the very Fiſhwives, Thoſe which affect Sentences 
e heen as long, and generally known to be call'd Figures. 
33. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or 
exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
row conquer d Spain; every one reads Milton; London ze 
n Uproar, *Tis plain we mean, that Peterborow's Army 
yuer'd Spain, or he with the help of his Army; every one 
us Milton's Works; the People of London are in an Up- 
7, The Relation is fo ſtrong berwixt a General and his 
my, an Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabi- 
Its, that the Thought of one excites the Idea of the other; 
Ko changing of Names produces no Confuſion. 
Thenext is Comprehenſion, This is ſomething related to 
former; for by this we put the Name of a Whole for a 
n; as if we ſhou'd fay England for London, or London for 
Wand; as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. 
us by this Trope we have the Liberty of putting the Name 
art for the Whole, and that of the Whole for a Part; 
to this we may likewile refer the Uſe of a certain _ 
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der, for an uncertain Number; as an Hundred Avenue 
the Houſe convey, when there may be more or leſs; an 
; Has years old, when he may want ſome Months, or perh 

ea IS. Fo 83 
Exchange of Names is another Pope, and akin likeviſe 
the firſt calld Tranſmutation; for by this we apply a Na 
proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particu 

- Perſons; as when we call a Luxurious Prince a Sardan, 

Jus, or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for 

ce ro, we ſay the Orator; or for Ariſtotle, the Phzloſopher; 
Virgil, the Poet; and the like. 

Metaphor is ſo well known, a Word in our Tongue ne 

that we ſcarce ha ve need to explain it by Tranſlation, 1 
2 Tope, by which we put a ftrange and remote Word fo 
proper Word, by reaſon of its reſemblance with the Thi 
of which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of 
Kingdom; becauſe as the Head commands the Member 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of 
Political Body. Thus we fay, the Vallies ſmile, or |; 
upon us; becauſe there is a ſimilitude between the agree 
Appearance of one and the other.. 

Allegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, 
fo extends to ſeveral Words; *tis likewiſe call'd Imerj 
But great Care muſt then be taken in an Alegory, that 
ends as it begins; that the Metaphors be continu'd, and 
fame things made Uſe of to the Jaft, from whence we bor 
aur firſt Expreſhonss The famous Speech of our celebra 
Shakeſpear, is extreamly faulty in this particular. 


To be, or not to be, that is the Queſtion 
Whether *tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 
The Slings and Arrows of Outragious Fortune, 

Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them ? . 


Here the Poet begins the Allegory with Slings and Am 
and ends it in a Sa, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Se 
When theſe Allegorzes are obſcure, and the natural St 
of the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's,or Ride | 
Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this 
ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, you are not ini 
Zo be commended, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Repreb 
10n, ; | *7 { 

Ahperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents things greater or let! 
really they are; as, This Horſe 7s face than the Wind J 
goes ſlower than a Tortoiſe, 


That t 
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br ſrony we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis diſ- 
wer'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 


EF 


1 bey honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue, | 

By the Trope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of a 
ſhing,tho* quite contrary to what we wou'd ſignify, becauſe 

can't elſe expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron Candleſtick, 

A Silver Inkhorn. 8 N 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or o- 
ter of theſe, all others may be reduc'd. But before we 
miſs this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd 

the Uſe of them. Firſt, therefore, we muft uſe. Tropes 

y where we cannot expreſs our ſelves perfectly without 
dem; and, ſecondly, when we are oblig'd to uſe them, they 
mf have two Qualities. (19,) They muſt be clear, and 
mtribute to the Underftanding of what we intend ; (2dly,) 
That they hold a Proportion to the Idea we wou'd paint to 
ur Readers, or Hearers. | 

A Trope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways: (1.) When tis 
remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
neaker 3 as to call a lewd Houſe the Syrtes of Youth ; the Rock 
f Truth, is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring 
ir Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtes were 
kngerous Banks of Sand on the Coaſt of Africa. A Me- 
whor is, therefore, beſt taken from ſuch fenſible Objects as 
te moſt familiar to the Eye, which Images are apprehend- 
Ivithout Enquiry or Trouble. The ill Connexion of 
leſe is the ſecond Thing that brings Obſcurity on the Meta- 
r, by uſing Words which are not commonly known, but 
tate to Places, perhaps at the fartheſt Parts of the Globe, 
om Terms of Art, Antiquities, or the like, which ought to 
avoided, This Connexion is either Natural or Artificzal. 

hat we call Natural, when Things ſignify'd by their Pro- 
er and Metaphorical Names, have Natural Reſemblance 

0, or Dependance on each other; as when we ſay, a Man 
Arms of Braſs, to ſignify their Strength, this Reſem- 
ance between the Pope ard proper Name, we may call 
Mtural, The Artificial comes from Cuſtom; a wild un- 
actable Temper has by Cuſtom been given to the Arab, 
IF makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of an untracta- 
de Man. 

The third Thing which renders Tropes odſcure, is a too 
quent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be pro- 
prtion'd to the Ideas they wor'd give. : 

VVV $34. Has 
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534. Having ſaid all that we thought neceſſary about Di 

. Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now ente t 
to the Language of the Paſſions ; which is of peculiar roa 
both in @ratory and Poetry, both which make Uſe of them on 

| particdlar manner. is | pul L 
We fhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that WM 017 
Paſſions firſt flie · out, and diſcover themſclves in Piſcoul 5: 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent extenſion of the voi In 
25, O Heavens? O Earth! good God ] alas! and the like. Nas 
Doubting is the next, or Irreſolution, is the Effect of Ml Cv: 
on, as what ſhall I do ? ſhall I applyto thoſe I once negleſtel? Mee for 
ſhall I implore thoſe who now forſake me?; & c. ſtatic 
Correction is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearingMiit tv 
has not expreſs'd himſelf full enough, endeavours Hut w 
fironger Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy Me Pa 
iber a Goddeſs, nor perfidious Man w Dardanus the Ak; 
ef thy Race, but rugged Rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, Won i. 
1 Hyrcanian Tygreſs nurſt thee up. che! 
._  Omiſhon, in à violent Paſſion, permits us not to ſay all titan tc 
we wou'd. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or dire , 
another Way, the Tongue following them, produces Worlli, be 


that have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; 
ef all Men — meaning, the worſt of all Me. "5 
Suppreſſion, is a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rat! 
the Threats of a Paſſion; as - which — but now we in 
Abink of the preſent Matter. | 
Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ſay 5 as, I will not ſheab 
be Injury you have done me; I am willing to forget the Vn 
you haue done me; I mill not ſee the Contravances that you nes t 
: egainſt me, &c. | | . 
Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat t 
'fame Words, or ( 2.) the ſame Thing in different Wo 
The former, as Tou deſign Nothing, Nothing t 
zs not viſible to me, what I do not ſee, &c. The ſecond, as 
of our ſelves we can do nothing Well, whatever Good we 4, 
y the Divine Grace. | 
© Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolutoiihrize 
neceſſary, and is empharical, I heard thee with theſe Ears, if 
ſaw thee with theſe Eyes. 5 
Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put Melt 
gether to expreſs one Thing; as, be departed, he went ogy" | 
be's gone. 5 | : 
Deſcription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, à em we 
make its Image appear before us. 5 1 
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Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enume- 
gte the Parts: of the Object of our Paſſion; as es 
nat 15 an open Sepulchre, they flatter with their Tongues, the 
%% of Aſps is under their Lips; their Mouth ig full pf Cur fing 
es, and their Feet are ſwift io ſhed Blood. 
oppaſttes place Cont raries againſt one- another; as, Flat- 
Wy beets Friends, Truth Enemies. | 
Smilies bring a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking 
as, he ſhall be hike a Tree plac'd by the Water-ſide, ke. 
Compariſon, The difference is not great between this and 
e former Figure, only this later is more ſprightly and em- 
atic—as, the fineſt Gold to them looks wan and pale, &c. 
ut two Things are to be eonſider'd in Compariſons z firſt, 
Nut ve are not to expect an exact proportion betwixt all 
e parts of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we 
ak; as when Hirgi compares the young Ligurian to a Pi- 
os in the Claws of an Hawk; adding what relates more 
bthe Deſcription of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, 
an to the Subject compar'd. The ſecond Thing to be oh- 
kd, is, That it is not neceſſary that the Thing compar'd. 
be more elevated than the Thing compat'd; as the 
oted Inſtance from Virgil ſhnews. | 1 
Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in ſufpenfe, and attentive, 
Expectation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, 
God! Darkneſs i not more oppoſite to Light, Froſt 10 Fire, 
ee and Hatred to. Love, Te mpeſts to Calms, Pain 10 Plea- 
„o/ Death to Life, than Sin io thee. 
lepreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
aces them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
ur the very Walls. of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Nie- 
ineſs : Have we, (ay they, ſo many hundred Tears been con- 
mated to the ſacred Rites of the Immortal Gods, and now at laſt. 
be polluted with thy Impieties ? Have the moſt Valiant,and the 
Wt iſe, enter'd here with Ame and Veneration, and fhall one 
Mau tbleſs dare 10 conte mu ihe Sancti Hof this. Place? &c. 
entences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that 
prizes, and deſerves to be conſider'd; as, Love cannot 
Ing be conceabd where it is, u0Y difſembled where it i not. 
Applauſe is a Sentence or Excla mation, containing ſome 
tence plac'd at the end of a Diſcourſe ; as, Can Minds 
mine ſuch Anger entertain | 
Inzrrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paiſions to 
en we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention 
che Hearers ;, as, Let me a you, the Men of Athens, 5s 


1 
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it worthy the Glory of your City, or in it fit that” Athens, 


4 


Giri 


abe Head of Greece, ſhould ſubmit to Barbarians,” tate Mur 
| ſures from a foreign Lord? & c. _ = wwe 
Adreſs is when in an extraordinary Commotion à 1 
turns himſelf to all fides, and adreſſes Heaven, Earth, er 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, 7 Ih⁰ the 
tains of Gilhoa, let there be no Dew, &. | and 
Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what mi Knc 
be objected by the Adverſary; as, But ſome will ſay, Mp 
are the Dead raid up? And with what Body do they con ich 
Thou Fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickned, unltſ Nr 
die, Re, 1 8. 5 Thu 
Communication is when we deſire the Judgment of M re. 
 Hearers; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the (oi, e 
Would you take other Meaſures than, &c. pcla. 
Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a ect 
fidence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is ackn ns, i 
ledg'd; as, I confeſs my ſelf to have err'd, but I am a,. 
and what is humane, is what we are all ſub ject to; let bim i 0! 
is free from humane Error caſt the firft Stone. Ihe R 
Cynſent makes us grant a Thing freely that might be Wierd 
ny'd, to obtain another Thing that we deſire; as, Je ere 
the Greeks Learning; I grant them the Diſcipline of many be 
the Brightneſs of Wit, the Coprouſneſs of Diſcourſe ; 1 1 oble 
not deny them any thing elſe they can juſtly claim: Put lings 
Nation were never eminent for the Religion of an Oath int, | 
Teſtimonies, or for Truth and Faith, &c. And here it has dil 
ways a Sting in the Tail; but on the contrary it has ſoo" 770 


times a healing Cloſe; as, Tei him be Sacrilegions, let em ju 
be a Robber, let him be ite Chief of all Wickedneſs and . 
yet ſtill be is a good General, | oo” | 
By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to do 
the Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe aud He, 
rour of his Cruelty. Tis alſo common in Complaints! 
tween Friends; as, when Ariſtæus, in Virgzl, complains 
his Mother : | | 

* 


Root up 11 Trees, with Blites deſtvoy my Corn, 
My Vincyards ruzn, ar 1 PTY Sheepfolds burn, ; 
Zet Iooje 1:y Rove let al thy Spight be frown, 
Siuce this ti Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 


Proceed, intumane Parent, in thy Scorn'; þ 


e Style 
three! 
be Indi 


Groumlocution is us'd, to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 
unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſome things which may 
wean ill Effect; as, when Crcero is forc'd to confeſs that 
Minus was ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Adreſs: * The 
dervants of Milo (ſays he) being kinder'd from aſſiſtin 
their Maſter, whom Clodius was reported to have kill'd, 
ind believing it true, they did in his abfence, without his 
Knowledge or Conſent, what every bedy would have 
expeted from his Servants on the like Occaſion. In 
ich he avoids mentioning the Words Lid, or put to Death, 
Words ingrateful or odious to the Ear. 1 5 


ſpreſſions of the Paſſions; but they are indeed almoſt infi- 


clude this Diſcourſe of the Art of Perſuaſion with a few 
elections on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compoſi- 
bes, in which the Learner ought to be exercis d. | 
535. What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expref- 
g our ſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: 
ie Rules already given, as to Elocution, or the Language, 
ard (as we may ſay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but 
hie relates to the entire Body of the Compoſition. 1 
The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Style, 
oble Ex preſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent 
llings great, and noble; but if the Subject be low and 
an, ſonorous Words and pompous Exprelhon is Bombaft, 
ddiſcovers Want of Judgment in the Writers Figures 
Id Tropes paint the Motions of the Heart, but to make 
em juſt, and truly ornamental, the Paſſion ought to be 
alonable. There's nothing more ridiculous than to be 
anſported without Cauſe, to put one's ſelf in a Heat for 
at ought to beargued cooly : Whence ' tis plain, that the 
ater regulates the Style. When the Subject, or Matter, 
great, the Style ought to be ſpritely, full of Motion, and 
lich d with Figures, and Tropes; if our Subject contain no- 
ling extraordinary, and we can conſider it without Emo- 
bn, the Style muſt he plain. | | 

The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extreamly various in the 
ature, it follows, that there muſt he as great a Variety in 
e e: But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them all 
thre Kinds, which they call the Sublime, the Mean, of 
le [ndifferents | | 15 
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Thus much we have thought fit to ſay of the Figurative | 


it, each being to be expreſs'd a hundred ways. We ſhall - 
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8 38. Let the Subject of which we deſign a lofty. dex} 
neveriſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſ 
ba ve Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to t 
View. The beft of Things have their Imperfections, t 
leaft of which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not « 

tinguiſh it quite: We muſt therefore fake care not to ies a 
any thing in one place, which may contradict what we ha 
ſaid in another: We ought to pick out all that is m 
rat Ang noble in our Subject, and put that in its bg 
ight, and then our Expreſſion muſt be noble and ſubli 
capable of raiſing lofty Ideas: Ard *tis our Duty to obſer 
a certain Uniformity in our Style; tho? all we ſay have n 
an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaft as to make allt 
hee: of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence: with t 
I be Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy Sty 
which ſome call Inflation, or ſwell'd; for if you flret 

Things beyond their Nature, and hunt only after gre 
and ſonnding Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeablent 
to the Nature of the Subject. And this has been the Fa 

aof many of our modern Tragic Writers, who yet with tl 
Vulgar have gain'd Applauſe, and ſetled a Reputation. 
8 37. We come next to the plain Style; and this ſimp 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difhciſic mc 
ties, not in the Choice of Sub dds, thoſe! being always ordiiui wa 
nary and common, but becauſe there is wanting in Men! 
Style that Pomp and Magnificence which oſten hide ti 
Fanlts of the Writer, at Icaft from the general Reader ( 

_ Hearer, But on common and ordinary Subjects there is l 
tle room for Figures and Tropes, ſo we muſt make choice itt 

Words that are proper and obvious. 

When we call this Siyle ſimple and plain, we intend n 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould : 
ways be avoided : For tho* the Matter or Subject of th 
Style have nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Lag, 
guage to be vile and contemptible; Mob Expreſſions, ai 
Vulgariſms, are to be avoided, and yet all muſt be cle 
and natural, 4 256 8 

8 38. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a partic!1i a 
tion of the ſublime on one ſide, and of ſimplicrty of tiiiirq, 
Plain, on the other, Virgil furniſhes us with Examples 

all the three; of the Sublime in his Eneids, the Plain in h 
Paſtorals, and the Mean (or Middle) in his — Th e En 

| 39 Thi 


( 


(29. Tho“ the Style of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
wlic, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there 
ez ſome Differences in Styles of the ſame Character; for 
e are ſoft and eaſie, others more ſtrong; ſome gay, others 
ore ſevere. Let us reflett on the Differences, and how 
ey are diſtinguiſh'd. | 

The firſt Quality is Faſineſs, and that is when Things are 
liver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity that the Mind 
thout any Trouble conceives them. To give this Eafmeſs 
12Syle, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Rea- 
ers decifion 3 we muſt deliver things in their neceſſary 
went, with Clearneſs, that they may be eaſily comprehen- 
e; and here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to 
vid all Roughneſs of Cadence. | 

The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppo- 
eto the firſt ; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces At- 
ntion, To render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and 
nous Expreſſions, of great and comprehenſive Meaning, 
u ſach as excite many Ideas. 1 

The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, 
{depends in part on the firſt ; for the third is not pleag'd 


bners of Style; the firſt give a ſenſible Conception to 
e moſt abſtruſe Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, 
dwarm and animate the Hearer or Reader, by giving 
tem Pleaſure, Motion is the Principle of Life and Plea- 
re, but Coldneſs mortifies every thing. 
The laſt Quality is Severe: It retrenches every thing that 
not abſolutely neceſſary ; it allows nothing to Pleaſure; 
initting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are 
endeavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are pro- 
to the Subject of which we diſcourſe, | 
(40, Having ſaid thus much of Styles, we ſhall only add 
Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
ould be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the 
titing of Letters, Here ar eaſie and genteel way of con- 
ging our Mind in the fhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, 
the greateſt Excellence. Buſineſs requires no Ornaments, 
da plain and ſuccin& Information is all that is re- 
rd, Letters of Complement muſt have Gaiety, but no 
fectation. Eaſineſs muſt ſhine thro' all, and a clean Ex- 
enon; here is no room for the Luxuriance of Fancy, or 
e Embelliſhments of longer Diſcourſes. The ſame ma 
Rid of Condoleance, and even of Perſuaſion, The mo 
Poignan 
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thtoo ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and Figures are the 
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-Poignant-and coercive Reaſons muſt be us d, and thoſe t 
r of Native Force require the Help of Art to rec 
mend them, laid aſide. $936 "55 4 
ESSAYS have, in theſe later Ages, mightily prevail 
and here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſie, free, and natuy 
and written juft as you think, ſometimes leaving the $ 
je, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in 
=. Mind. At leaft this has hitherto been the Practiſe; a 
Montaigne, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject 
propoſes: Tho' it is our Opinion, that my Lerd Bacon 
much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to 
ſudden Reflections on ſome one particular Subject, not y 
unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the Scho 
with this difference, that the Author of theſe is ſuppy 
to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Refle{tion 
thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries: may he 
Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particular Moral $ 
ws to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from them, 
ve no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the Entert 
ment. 5 le pack 
As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have g 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Ari ef Poetry, | 
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PART I. 


CHAP. I. 9 55 
Of Particular IDE AS. | 


OGIC zs the Art of Reaſoning, The Art is divi- 
ded into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſe- 
cond of Judgments ; the third of Method 3 and the 

urth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. 1 

in ea, in General, we define — Ibe immediate Objelt of 


liately ſet before the Mind. 
All dea become the Objects of our Mind, or are preſen- 


(all Senſation; or by the Meditation of the Mind, which 
call Reflect ion. 3 | | 

. Ideas are either Simple or Compound: We call thoſe 
le, in Which the moſt ſubtile Penetration of the Mind 
ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality; and we call 
Ide Compounded which are made up, or compos'd of two or 
re of thoſe which are Simple. Examples of both we ſhall 


thereafter. | Boe 
. There are Ideas of Subſtances, we know not what ob- 
re Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
lich we know; and Idea of Modes or Manners, which are 
It Oualities or Attributes of Subſtances, which we cannot 
Ieive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Subſtances, 
3. There are certain Relations between Subſtances and 
Wſtancesz Modes and Modes; and Modes and Subſtances 5 
e Conſideration of one including the Conſideration of the 
det, from whence theſe Relatious derive that Name. 

& There are Ideas which are to be cenfider'd as the 7 
ges of ſomething Exiſtent, * which convey themſelves 
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Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which is im-. 


{to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senſes, which 
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Join'd to more or fewer Ideas, whence we call them Sin y 
_ Particalar, or Univerſal. ROY BEE. ot, 


-thers that are obſcure, All clear Ideas are ſimple, as aret 
of the compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly placd 


others that are inadequate, or imperfelt. b or 
#8, or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the TH IL. 


42 


"of its own. But there are others, which by the Ming 


to, and fix themſelves in the Mind, without any Opera 


Join'd to new Ideas at Pleaſure, and feparatedrbm then 
Abſtraction. 13 ; | 
5. Farther, there are Ideas of a larger, or leſs extent par 


— 


6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and e © 


fore, or repreſented to, the Mind. 
7. There are ſome Ideas that are 2 or adequate; 
Thoſe we cal 


whoſe Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; i bou 


.Are : ate, or imperfet, which only contain and offi" al 


of Smell, Taſte, Touch, We ſpeak here 


ſome Parts of the Things of which they are the Im 


We call Ideas Images of the Things, becauſe there are (M'-- 


Things without us, which are like, and anſwers to them. 
To theſe particular Heads of Iden all others may be 
#er*d. Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine. uſe it 


CH A P. II. 
Of ſimple Compound IDEAS. HAC 


iT. 6 many of the ſimple Ideas we ha ve from, or 
| our Senſes, and very many from the Attention of 
Mind turn'd inwards on it ſelf, without regard to Senſati 
2. To the fiſt we muſt refer all our Senſations; the chic 
which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms, or Heads, 
cording to the five Parts of the Body, which are affe 
by them. For they come to us by the Means of our E bof 
our Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are 
ple Idea (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtinct from WM”: 
lour'd Bodies which have Parts) as Blue for Example) 
which the Mind can diſcover no Manner of Parts, 
3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewiſe ſimple, as well as tl 

of One ſimple part 

Jar Senſation conſider'd diftinetly from the Variety of Sw 
Smells, Taſtes, and Touches, Thus if any one ſmel}t 
Roſe without mixing any other Scent he will have a Kn 
4/07. in which he can diſtinguiſh no Farts ; and this holds 
Ahe orner Senſations. | W 


4. f. 


lain and Pleaſure are the chief, and moſt eminent Senſa · 
uwe ha ve, whoſe Kinds and. Sorts vary according to the 
tor Member affected; but there are no Parts to be di- 
peuiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive to 


of Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts; but of 
nple Senſation of a prick witb a Needle, for Example, 
ne can conceive any Parts of it, the concourſe” of which 
ud produce Pain. | = 0 

In the /dea-of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
jen conſider'd in general, we can conceive . no Parts, tho” 
may of its Duration, of the Line itdeſcribes, and its Quick- 
; or Slowneſs. > 

Thus in many fimple Ideas, which ariſe from Reflection, 
hou'd in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Volition, or Willing, &c. 
e ame may be ſaid of Exiſtence confider'd in general; tho”. 
re are viſible Parts in the Duration. | | 
1Compound Ideas, we have ſaid,contain or comprehend ſe- 
al imple Idea, which may be diftinguiſh'd and ſeparately 
der d. Thus the Ideas of all Bodies are compound; be- 
uſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
diſtintly from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 
arly and plainly diſtinguiſh the higher and lower, the fore 
N bind; the jeft and igt Parts of it; and can diſtinctly 
ink of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea of 
jj, we find that it conſiſts of the Ideas of Miſery, of a mi- 
able Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are 
lea of all Virtues and Vices, tho? they come to us by 
ſection of the Mind. 

g. Tho we ſhall not, in this Part of Togic, or the Art of 
aoning, treat of thoſe Fudgments we paſs upon Ideas, yet 
b of importance to remember never to pretend to define 
at cannot be.defin'd without making it more obſcure 3 
2 Definition ought always to be made uſe of to make 
e Subject of our Diſcourſe more plain and clear, than the, 
Ire Name of the Thing wou'd make it; but in ſimple Ideas, 
cannot better explain them, than by their very Name, 
ome Synonymous Words, the Knowledge of which de- 
nds on the Tongue we ufe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak 
The contrary Method has made the Ariſtotelians fill us 
th unintelligible Jargon; as defining of Motion, they ſay, 
Wan AG of a Being in Power, as in Power; nor have the 
derns much mended the Matter, by defining it the change 
Stuation, The firſt labours — plicable c—_ 
| 5 2 an 
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eparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Pura 
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196 Logic; er, the Art ef Reaſoninp. 
- andthe Terms of the later are not more clear or kno; 
than the Word Motion it ſelf, 3 Fee 
9. Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound 74 
for its an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral 
ile Ideas, of which that conſiſte. 


e r YR 
Of IDEAS of Subſtances and Modes, 


1. Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſlances and Med 
II for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by the 
ſelves, or elſe as exiſting in other Things ſo much, that 
can't allow themExiftence without *em. The firſt we call 
ſtances and Subjects, the later Modes and Accidents; as wh 
we reflect on Wax and ſome Figure, as Roundneſs, we co 
der the Wax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt without t 
Roundneſs, or any other particular Figure; we thereſe 
call Wax a Subſtance, On the contrary; we conſider Rou 
eſs ſo inherent to the Nax or ſome other Subſtance, that 
can't ſubſiſt without it, for we are not capable of conceivi 
oundneſs diſtinctly and ſeparately from a round Bod 
his therefore we call a Mode, or Accident, 

2. We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as J may fay, 
_ fome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtrai 

or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians expreſs 
the Name ; the Modes may be render'd by the Qualities; 
Wax and Roundneſs-is ex preſo'd by round Nax. 

3. We have beſides, certain compound Ideas, Which co 
ſiſt only of Modes; and others which are compounded, 
made up only with à ſort of Species, or kind of Modes. ! 
a Furlong, as far as it exprefſes a Menſuration of the Roac 
for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Feet ; Othe 
cConſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, whit 

has been already defin'd, and of the other Paſſions, and Vi 
tues and Vices, ON FIR 

4. We have, farther, Ideas compounded of a Collettid 
of Subſtances of a like Nature, ſuch is the Idea of an Arn 
of a City, ofa Flock; conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizen 
or Sheep, &c. or they are compos'd of a Collection of Ideas 
unlike Subſtances ; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of which 
Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſert is compounded, And in the 
1deas we conſider not only Subftances, as they are ſuch, bi 
alſo as attended with certain Modes, which produce Ji 
that are very much compounded. e 1 

| 5. M 
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„ We define Subſtances in general, Things ſubſiſting by 
melves, but then they are contider'd abftrattly, or with- 


tregard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting z 
in that Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by. 


din general which has any Exiftence, but in our Ideas, 
te we conſider exifting Subſtances, the Matter is alter'd. 
e Jdeas of ſingle or particular Subſtances, are very ob- 
re; nor do we underſtand any thing by their ſeveral 
mes, but certain we know not what unknown Subjects, 
ich there are certain Properties which conſtantly co- 
it, Thus if any one ſhou'd ask what that Subſtance is 
ich we call Body, we can only ſay, that it is an unknown 
hett, in which we always diſcover Extenſion, Diviſibility, 
 Impenetrability. | CFE TY 


all that is here meant, is, that there is an unknown Sub- 
Lone of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown 
hjzts, or Subſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that 
kture, that we have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances 
Which we ſay a Body conſiſts. For we cannot athrm of 
lea, that ĩt is the Idea of any one Subftance, of which a 
y is com pos'd, ſince we ha ve no Idea of corporeal Sub- 
ce, which do's not comprehend or contain innumerable 


Name of corporeal Subſtance, we muſt ſay, that 7 7s 4 Com- 
lion of unknown Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know. 
The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 
(we examine not here whether or not there be any 
tre) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuf- 
[ limſe!f to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, 
experience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, 
ice we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant of 
t that Subyect, is in which theſe Thoughts are. 


lings as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in 
Ie Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe' Things, with- 
Which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or Modes from 
Ie without which we cannot conceive them. For when 
think with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall find 
it there are ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we 
t deprive them of, without changing their Nature; and 
Things which may be taken away from the Subject, and 
Roy its Nature. — 9. Modes 


Word Subſtance; but ſince there is no Subſtance conſi- 


6, *Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, 
n what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subſtance s. 


ſtances. If therefore we expreſs what we underſtand by 


„ It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 


— 
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198 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning, 
9. Modes are commonly divided into ternal, which 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance ; as, Rou 
neſs, &c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is def 
Jov'd, beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. 
10. There are likewiſe Modes, which are alſo Subſtance 
as, Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subject can fubſt 
and they can likewiſe be without the Subject. As for thi 
Heas, which are compos'd of Modes and Subſtances varior 
join'd together, ſome are call'd real, as being the ew 

hings that either realy do, or are at leaſt believ'd to exi 
others rational, that is, when the Mind compounds vari 
Ade together; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up 

the Stars themſelves. 25 
11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerve h( 
manifold, and of how many Ideas they conſiſt; as ve ſh 
more plainly ſee under the Head of the Obhſcuriiy and 7 
ſpicuity of Ideas. 


EAN W. 
F RELATIONS. 


1. 18 are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are 
I hberent in Subſtances, certain external Denominatio 
Which tho? they add nothing to the Subſtance, yet depend 
fome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call Relatir 
by which the Conſideration of one Thing includes the Co 
Kderation of another. Thus when we call any one a Fail 
on this Expreſſion depends this, that he whom we call 
has begot Children, and ſo comprehends and includes 
Conſideration of Children, | 1 l 

2. Every Idea, conſider'd in a certain manner, may 
the Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by fo 
Property of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other 14 
So that all Exiſtence may be divided into the Creator a 
the Creature; for the Name of the Creator includes 
Thought of the Creature; and fo on the contrary. 

3. Relations are innumerable ; for they may be betwel 
Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes aWunde 
Subftances, Relations and Subſtances, Relations and WodQF"d re 
Relations and Relations; for there is nothing that cann{Þther: 
Excite our Thoughts on ſomething elſe, fince we can col 
Pound or join our Ideas together as we think fit. But avoigFuat w: 
ing too nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſerralncen 

| 0008 ny | 


Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning» Tog 
on thoſe of the greateſt moment, which regard Relations 
Lfder'd ingennalet ...... 8 455 
4. We very often conſider Ideas as abſolute, or including; 
0 Jelations, which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to- 
bers. Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but 
ut the Idea which anſwers that Word, muſt be relative. For 
e call thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are the 
rareſt among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which we” 
hre known. We call that Hill or Mountain great, which is 
pgreat as any Hill that we have ever ſeen. That Kingdom 
$large, Which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or 
thoſe Countries we have known, Sc. That Tower we call 
bi}, which is higher than moſt of the fame kind that we- 
re known, In Number we call that great, than which: 
here is not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus ſixty 
ouſand Men in Arms in Greece was call'd # great Army, 
kauſe Greece ſcarce ever had a greater; but it had been” 
ile in Perſia, where much larger were aſſembled. Thus- 
kewiſe as to Time, we call it long or ſhort with Reference 
p another, We call a hundred Years Life, a long Life; 
rob call his (a 130) ſhort, becauſe his Anceftors liv'd ſo 
muy longer. Sickneſs, Pain, and Expectation, make 
at Time ſeem long, which to one in Action, Health, or 
Pleaſure, ſeems ſhort. That Burthen is heavy to a Child, a 
ak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, which is light to a 
Man in Health and oh os Thus in the Ornaments of 
e Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learning profound, 
at Memory tenacious, that Prudence conſummate, which 
e find excel, after the Manners of our Country, all that 
e know among us; tho* by Foreigners they may he thought 
It of a moderate ſize. Thus Great Learning has a very 
ifferent Signification in the Mouth of a Man of Letters, 
Id of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much larger extentin 
e former, than in the later. 

5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body that 
mit of Encreaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of 
Relative Ideas. But this is to be obſerv'd with the utmoſt 
tention, becauſe their Number is very large, which if con- 
unded with abſolute Ideas, will give riſe to great Errors, 
of render us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of 
thers. ; 

6. Here we muſt, in ſhorr, remark, that the judgments 
at we make are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 
een various Ideas; in which Relations our Mind do's ac- 
99 : | quielce, 
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auieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two ma; 
our, or that two times two do not make five: our Ming ol 
ſerves the Kelatzon of Equality which is between two time 
two and four, and the Inequality which is hetween t 
times two. and five; in which Perception, as evident, t 
Mind does acquieſce or is beſt ſatisfy'd, or gives it ſelf n 
farther Trouble to conſider of its Truth. But ef this mo; 
at large in the ſecond Part. 

7. Reaſoning allo. is a like Perception of the Felat;ny 
join'd with that Acquieſcence of the Mind, But it is ng 
a, Perception of the Relations which are among vario 

Things, but of thoſe Relations which the Relations the 
felyes ha ve among themſelves. Thus when we gather ro 

this, that 4 is a ſmaller Number then 6, and that twice 
equals 4, that twice 2 is a leſs Number than 6; we perceiy 
the Relation of Inequality, which is between the Relatio 
of the Number twice 2 and 4, and the Relation of 4 and 6 

acquieſcing in which Perception,we conclude it a leſs Ny 
ber than 6. But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts 
yet we thought it proper to make this ſhort remark here, the 
the Diſtinction we brought in the beginning of various Re 
tations ſhou*'d not be look d on as empty and vain; for unie( 
we retain this, we know not what our Mind do's in Judginy 
and Reaſoning, All our Ideas may be referr'd to Subſtances 
Modes and Relations. 


e CH A F. V. 8 
Of TDEAs which are offer'd to the Mind with 
' out any Operation of its mn; and of thoſe, i 
the forming which, ſome Operation of the Minni 


does intervene. 


1, * Here are certain Ideas which are only conſider'd b 
: the Mind, without any manner of addition; ſuchars 
all Szmple Ideas, which have not any Dependance on the Wil 
and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpight of that, are always the 
ſame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Pleaſure, onder 
Pain. Now the other ſimple Ideas, which we have enume 
rated before, we find to be of that nature, as that: if the 
Mind endeavour to detract any bing from thein, the 
utterly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any things 
without the deſtruction of their Simplicity 7 
3 | 2. 19 


, th ini det Ie 7 eu 
Logic; or; the Art of Reaſoning» 20 
1 To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound Ideas 
in offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of ' 
Sl Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt; which 
ſings affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of them» 
res in our Mind. "OM e 
3. Theſe Ideas are term'd Real, becauſe they proceed from 
ſtings exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are 
ner Compound Ideas, Which are not brought to the Mind 
um abroad, but are compounded by that, according to 
þPleaſure. Thus, by joining the Ideas of half a Man, 
id talf 4 Horſe, the Idea of a Centaur is form'd; which 1s 
ne in no other manner, than by the Mind's Will to have 
& Image of a Centaur the Object of its View; or by conft- 
ing at once the Body of a Man from the Waifte: to the 
Ind, and the Body of a Horſe with the Head and Neck 
off: For ſuch is the Force of the Humane Mind, that 
tan joyn whatever is not contradictory, by its Contem- 
tion, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe Ideas, thus 
impounded by the Mind, we call Phantaftzc. | 
+ As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, 
lich in Reality, and without it ſelf, are not joyn'd toge- 
rin one Exiftence ; ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſepa- 
tely, which do not in Reality exiſt ſeparately, And this: 
t of Contemplation, which is cal”d Abſtrat ion, is of 
at Uſe to the accurate Conſideration of Compound Ideat. 
br ve cannot, if they conſiſt of a larger number of Parts, 
tinly ſee them in our Mind all together; tis therefore 
Advantage to us, that we can examine ſome of them 
rrately, a little delaying the Conſideration of the reſt. 
„ Abſtraction is made principally three ways: Firſt, Our 
ind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diftin&. 
mit, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the 
of his Body. But this is not properly Abſtraction, ſince 
Arm is, without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated. 
ſinct from the Body, tho? it cannot live, that is, be nou- 
d, encreaſe, or move in that Separation. | 
6, Secondly, We think by Abſtract ion of the Mole of a Sub- 
nie, omitting the Subſtance it ſelf, or when we ſeparately 
nider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 
lis Abſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
nder the. Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 
Line, omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, 


ch they call the Surface, By the ſame Abſtraition we 
can 
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Qn diſtinguiſh the determination of a Motion, towards wi 
Flace directed, from the Motion it ſeif. 
4 7. Thirdly, We, by Abſtraſtion, omit the Modes and Re 
tions of any particular Thing, if from it we form a Lives 
Idea. Thus, when we wou'd underſtand a Thinking Bei 
in general, we gather from our ſelf Conſciouſneſs what it 
to Think, and, omitting. the Conſideration of thoſe Thin 
, which have a peculiar Reference to the Humane Mind, 
think of a thinking Being in general. By this means parti 


lar Ideas become general. . 
8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mention 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations. Fir 
That thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind witho nm 
any Operation of its own, muft of neceſſity be excited | 
ſome external Cauſe, and ſo are plac'd before the Mind 
they ar e. But we muſt take heed that we do not think thy 
there is always in thoſe Things themſelves | which exci 
1055 Ideas, any thing like them, hecauſe it may happen th 
they are not the true and real Cauſes, but only the Occ 
ſions by which thoſe Ideas are produc'd. And this Suſpig 
on ought to heighten by what we experience in our Drea 
when by the occa ſion of the Motion of the Brain there a 
the Images of Things ſet before us, which are not preſei 
themſclves.and often have no Exiftencean Natures. when 
we may gather from ſuchlike Ideas, that the Cauſe or 0+ 
fion of their Production has an external: Subſiſtence, ar 
not in the Mind. 1 „ n b i e 
9. Secondly, As to thoſe eas which are compounded! 
the Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuq 
Ideas may poſſibly ſomewhere exiſt; and then, that they rea 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinc'd by Experience, th 
they never did realy exiſt conjunctly, and ſojoin'd togetle 
And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the Mi 
conſiders ſeparately by Abſtract ion, do realy exiſt in that | 
rate State. As the Mathematical. Point without d 
arts; and Lines conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd tog 
ther, without Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces with 
epth; whereas Demonſtration ſhows the contrary, a1 
thoſe Terms are only made uſe of by the Mathematicia 
for the ſake of the Inſtruct ion of the Learners of that Ar 
10. We muſt here farther warn you againft. another E 
ror too frequent among the Schoo) Men, that is, not to mar 
thoſe realy diftin& Things, or different Beings, which V 
have diſtinguiſh'd by Abſtraction. 4 
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individual, Pirticalay, ind Univerſal TOEAS, 
W Hat we have ſaid of Abſtra@7ons leads us to the confſ- 
' deration of Ideas, as they are individual, particular,and 
werſal, for they are made particular and unzverſal from in- 
h:1ual, by Abſtrattion ; in which Matter we proceed in this 
ner. When we conſider ourſelves, in our Mind, or 
one Man before us, then we have the Nea of an Individus 
ian Individual Idea. But if we omit thoſe Things hi- 
peculiar to us, or that one Man, and conſider what is 
mmon to us and many others; ſuch as to be born in the 
Ine Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the like, then is 
lea of ſome Particular Nation, or Family, Ce. plac'd 
ore us: But laſtly, if omitting theſe particular Diſtincti- 
z common to us and a certain number of Men, We con- 
ler what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
 Unrverſal Idea. | W nn 
2. The Names that ſignify individual Ideas, are call'd 
er; as, Alexander, Cæſar. But thoſe which ſignify par- 
war and uni verſul Ideas, are call'd Appellative, or Common; 
5 Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man. | . 
. Farther We may diftinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain 
toperties which are conſtantly united in them, and exter- 
| ubjecks agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas à- 
fe with. Thus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a 
linking Mind and a Body conſiſting of certain Organs; 
It this Idea agrees with the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, A- 
and America. | 


| Cm Ar vir. 
Of the Perſpicuity and Obſcarity of TDEAS. 


ys we can paſs any certain Judgment of an Mea, it 
is firft neceſſary that it ſhou'd be clear or perſpicuous, 
erwile if we ſhow'd happen to paſs a right judgment on a 
ling that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
lt be attributed to Chance, and net to Knowledge, The 
Ncurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore worthy our 
mlideration in the Art of Reaſoning- | 
2. We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is ſo 
infily plac'd before our Mind, that we can eaſily diſtin 
h it from all others. 5 
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204 Logic; or the Art of; Reaſoning: 
3. All frple Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſatzons.; ſuch thel 
fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that 1deg 
fore us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we con found it v 
Any other. We may ſay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taf 
. Pleaſure, Pain, Cc. which can never be confounded or m 

led with eachother. And theſe Senſatzons enereaſe in th 
Clearneſs in proportion to the Livelineſs of their ftriki 
on the Organ proper to them; for by how much more 
'hemently the Mind is ſtrook, with ſo much the more Att 
t ion it applies to the Subject, and ſo this lively Idea is m 
clearly diftinguiſh'd from all other. 
4. Theſe ſimple Ideas are allo perſpicuom of clear, wh 
the Mind receives without the Interpoſition of the Bog 
Examples of which we have given under the Head of 

Compounded Ideas. But as we can conſider the Parts 0 
compound Idea ſeparately. fo we view them ſingly, or one 

one as ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded : I. 
alſo all abſtract Ideas are clear, tho? the Subject in which ti 
exiſt be unknown. We can in all Subſtances, of which 
know any Properties, ſelect ſome Property, which being 

Abſtratt ion ſeparated from all the reſt, becomes ſimple, Not 
by conſequence clear, altho' it exift in a Subject which 

do not know. Thus Humanity generally confider'd, is m: 
a ſimple Idea, and therefore indiviſihle. jen t! 
4+ But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when t t ue 
are conſider'd without Abſtraction, together with other e 
that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject. Thus ul 
the Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in get 
Tal, but what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and u 
is its numerical Difference. * ; 

6. Thoſe compounded Ideas are clear, al whoſe Parts, 

Rmple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perte 
known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure of which we0 
Know ſome Fafts. Thus when we know all the Unztes 
which any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Nui 
but if we have gone through but ſome of the Unztes, we C 
not know how much the whole is; and have therefore 
confus'd Idea of it KY OY: 11 

. Whenever, there fore, we are to judge of any Thu 0! 

we miſt firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of P 
and then give judgment: Elſe we ſhall do as if we [hol 
give the Sum Total ofan Accompt, and not know the ps 

cular Numbers or Figures which make it up. But n 
of this in the Third Parts 2 
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g. But if in the Things which fall under our Conſidera- 
u we cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their Parts, and give 
ertain Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly conteſs, 
vt either they are not in the number of thoſe Things to 
Wich the Knowledge of Man can extend, or that it requires 
e Time to examine into the Matter. : 
„It much conduces to the clearneſs of an Idea compound- 
by our ſelves or others, if the Parts which compoſe it are 
ys of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order; other- 
e if the Number of the ſimple Ideas of which it's compos'd, 
u be encreas'd or lefſen'd; or their Order inverted, the 
mory,and ſo the Mind, is confounded. Thus if any one 
z with Care caſt hp any Sums, and plac'd them in any 

in Order, as often as he has a Mind to remember the 
aiily does it, if there has been no Abſtraction or diſ- 
ing in the Accompt. But on the contrary, the former 
imputation and Diſpoſition is deſtroy'd if the Numbers 
difturb'd, and thrown out of their Places. | | 
0. In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, is ſuch 
en it is at its height; that is, compels our Aſſent. We 
ot have the leaft doubt but that Pleaſure is different 
In Pain, or that twice two make four, On the contrary, 

ind a Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment 
en there is any Obſcurity in the Ideas. Tot tis certain, 
it we often raſhly yield our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, but 
ve have Liberty to deny it; which we cannot do to an 
4 which has a compleat Perſprcurty Or Clearneſs, 


CHAP. VII. 
Vf Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfect or 
Imperfect IDE AS. 


W E have obſerv'd in the firſt Chapter, that Ideas 
are the Images of Things which are without us, 
he Force or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; 
they may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites 
n, or only of a part. When they repreſent the whole, 
7 are calPd Adequate, or perfect; when but a part, they 
ald Inadequate, or imperfett. Thus if we fee only 
oF Quare Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Fi- 
ſe, not of a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is 
d an inadequate vr imperfect Idea. OY the contrary, if 
| | We 
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- we behold a Triangle drawn on a piece of Paper, and ac; 5, 
re emma 
- MOMS e 

Faculty (be it what it will). that excites! them repreſſhelte 


them entire. Thus the Pain that we feel ſigniſies, that t 
zs ſome Faculty of ſome Being without us, which ere 
that Idea in us againſt our Will. But we muſt procee 
-farther, for a ſimple Idea re preſents a imple 9bjed, but it 
- not inform us where it is, or whether that Faculty be uni 
to any others We may therefore, without fear of EH 
gather from any Senſation, that there is ſomething. oi 
-our Mind which is by Nature adapted to excite it is u 
3. The Ideas of Modes are alſo adequate or perfet, en 
of thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. For 
we underſtand no Modes ſeparately exiſting, they. are( 
confider'd by vs ſeparately from the Subſtances by u 
Abſtraftion; but all abſtract Ideas are adequate. or perfet, 
they repreſent all that Part of the Subject which ve 
conſider. Thus the Idea of Roundneſs is perfe or ade 
becauſe it offers to our Mind all that is in Rewndneſs in zo 
ral. The Idea of a Triangle in general is adequate or pes 
becauſe when it's before my Mind, I ſee all that is con 
to Triangles that can be. | 

4. Of the ſame kind are all Ideas, of which we knoy 
original or external Object realy exiſting out of them 
the occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, a 
Which we think them the Images. Thus, when a De 
before us, it is the external Object without us, which 
the Idea in our Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in gen 
nas no external Object to excite it; *tis created by 
Mind it ſelf, which adds to, and detracts from it whats 
it pleaſes; -whence it muft of neceſſity be adequate or pe 

5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have 
Fore caution'd, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that ii 
.are any ſuch Objects realy exiſting without ns, becauſe I/ 
Mind has been pleas'd to entertain it ſelf with the Ji 
For that wou'd be as if a Painter that had drawn a Cent 
or Hundred-handed Ecculades, ſhou'd contend, that ti 
were ſuch Beings realy exiftent in Nature. 

6. The Ideas of all Subſtances are inadequate or im! 
which are not form'd at the pleaſure of the Mind, but 
:ther'd from certain Properties which Experience diſco 

ju them. This is ſufficiently evident from what ue! 


in be 
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c of Subftances in the third. Chapter. For there we have 
n that we only know ſome of the Properties of Subſtances, 
al ; and therefore their dear muſt be zmperfott,. or in- 
wt?, Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can 
felted, and be diminiſh'd« by the Fire as it melts ; that 
in be drawn up to Wire, and diſſolv'd by Aqua forts, &c. 
ve are wholly ignorant of the inward Difpofition or 
ſtitution of the Particles of which Silver conſiſts, and 
n whence thoſe- Properties preeeed. Thus the tdea of 
er not repreſenting to the Mind all the Properties of 
er, is inadequats of *imperfet, © 
Here the greateſt Danger is leaſt; we confound inade-- 
„or imperfelt Ideas With the alequare or perfect. For 
re too apt to faney, that when we know a great many 
erties of any Thing, and cannot diſcover any mote by 
ir Induſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome 
nious Men of our Times, imagin'd they had diſcover'd 
he Properties of the Miad, becauſe they cou'd find no- 
gin it hut Thoughts, and therefore ſaid, that the Mind 
only a Thinking ubſtance ; and fo they contend that 
| is th ee in Body but Ex tenſſon, Impenetrability, 
Dvifb , Seeluft they cond diſcover nothing elſe ; 
they cou? hever yet ſhew us what thoſe. Subſtances wet 
fe Properties erk de think, to have Parts, Ge. There 
0 Exiftence of Subſtance in general; ; and tho* we under- 
{this Word in General, it does by no means follow, that 
inder ſtand it when tis ſpoke of any particular Subject, 
ch we muft be ſure to have a particular Regard to. 
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Of Judgment i» the Mind, and e pre 
14 „ Words. 170 


1. W Aving conſider'd Ideas and their Properties] 
; ticularly, we come now to treat of Fudgme 
f & in which various Ideas are compar'd with « 
other. We muſt firſt accurately diftinguiſh the Fudgn 
as it is in the Mind, from the Words in which it is expre 
if we wou'd know what it is. NS tens 
2. Judgment, asit is in the Mind and unwritten, isa 
ception of the Relation that is between two or more 1d 
Thus when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Mo 
having compar'd the two Ideas of the Sun and Moon, 
find that the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of 
Moon, and our Mind perfectly acquieſces in this Percepti 
nor makes any farther Enquiry into the matter. When 
judge two Members to be unequal, by having obſerv'd 
inequality of their Ideas, our Mind gives it ſelf no far 
Trouble in their Examination in that reſpect, but « 
confines to its Memory, that thoſe two Members were fol 
to be unequal. . F 

2, We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can gin 
Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are 
br acquieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover'd, which 
it has no perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to 
Memory as a Thing perfectly known. Thus we may Þ 
the fix'd Stars leſs than the Moon, by comparing the 0 


Heas of thoſe Stars and the Moon, and then take it | 


0 
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int not to be argu'd againft, as clear and evident. The 
lind has alſo a Fadulty-of ſiiſperding its Aſſent, till by an 
curate Examen of the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and 
ent; Of if ĩt be of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive 
1 perſpicuous Perception, we continue in Doubt or Su- 
enſe, and commend it to the Memory as a dubious mat- 
. This Faculty which we obſerve in our Mind, of giving 
it Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, or denying it, is call d Liberty. 

t. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty when the Sub- 
| of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity 
vt can be. For Example, we can by no Means in the 
orid perſuade our ſelves, that twiee two do not make four, 
are equal to four; or that the Part is not leſs. than the 
kole,and the like Maxims of the moſt evident Truths; for 
(ſoon as ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſ- 
it, but necefſarily acquieſces, without finding init {elf the 
i Deſire or Inclination of making any farther Enquiry 
% the Matter. | 5 i 
„ This is a udg ment as it is in the Mind, which when 
ipreſs'd in Words, we call a Propoſi tion, in which ſomething 
ys is a Hr m'd or deny'd. at part of the Propoſition 
#hich ſomething is afffrm'd or deny'd, is call'd the Sub- 
the other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Af- 
nation, is cafl'd the Attribute. © Thus when we ſay that 
erty is to be reliev' d; or Poverty is no Vice;, the Word 
rerty is the Sub jett; to be reliev'd, and Vice, are the Auri- 


. But beſides theſe two Parts, we muft conſider the 
n, pda, or connective Il ord, by which, when *tis alone, tis 
oficm'd that tbere is ſome Relation between the Subject and 
pte Ani bare, but by adding a Negative Particle, that ſome 
n elation is deny'd: In _ preſent Inſtances we affirm in 
d Ne ficft, that there is a Relation between the Idea of Pover- 
aut 2nd the Idea of Relief, fo that the Idea of Poverty in our 
t in! includes the Idea of Relief; and in the later 5 — 


deny that the Idea of Poverty excites in us the Conſide- 
tion of any thing baſe or wicked. 


e. Pr opyſitzons are ſometimes expreſs'd in many Words, 
l ſometimes in few. Henry rages, is an entire Pro- 


tion, for *tis the ſame as if we ſhou'd ſay Henry is raging. 
7. Propoſitions ate either Simple or Compound, the Simple 


Fe expref3*d- in one Word; as, God ir god: the Compoand 
4 many, as God, who #'good, cannot delaght in the Mifery of 
ane 
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f Vniverſal, Particular, and Singular xp 
-1- 5/2 © © - 'Propoſirions.” . . 


7 E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Meta 
| verſal, Particular, and Singular, and ſaid that 
Words by which they were expreſs'd, might be rang'd ung 
the ſame Heads. Hence the Propoſitions have the fa 


; RE 


three ſold Diviſion, © Nd als acl 
2. When the Subject is ee or taken in its vi in 
extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or So e ſa 
or any other Individual which is contain'd under it, the nit 
- the „ ee e Univerſaliiy is expreſi che 
by the Word Al when the Propoſitzon is affirmative; and 
that of None or No, when it is negative; All Men are free len 
an univerſal affirmative Propoſition, and No Man i feu 
43s an univerſal Negative. eee a banks 
3. But the Subject has ſome mark or note by which irrt 
ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, whit kz 
are compriz d under that Word, are meant; then is tic ſ 
Propoſition Particular; as, ſome Man is free. By the We 
ſome we intimate that we do not here underftand all thai ſuc 
-fignify*d by the general Word Man, but that we only deſigh$ith: 
a Part by the Word ſome | | 
4. Singular or Individual Propofitions are thoſe in vii ue. 
we affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; Wil 4 
Alexander was cholerzc, Theſe Propoſitions have a great. 
Affinity to the Unzverſals in this, that the Subject of both bu 
taken in its full and whole extent. Hence the Indiyidu 
Propolitions in the common Rules of Argumentation 2 de 
taken for Univerſals, | D 
5. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which ma 
Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have mol 
Regard to make the Student talk of any thing Pro and G 
than to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſe 
vation flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subftance 
is of moxe Importance for the diſcovery of the Truth, t 
only juſt End of Reaſoning. That is, that Univerſal Prop 
ſitions, when of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals an 
Particulars of Subſtances, cannot be with any certaint 
made agreeable to the Things themſelves; becauſe y 0 \ 


— 
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je do not know: the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm 
tat all Subſtances in which we diſcover. fome certain At- 
ributes equaly to co-exiſt, are in thoſe of which we know 
thing alike, or the ſame. As for Example, We diſcover 
1d obſerve that there are certain ſingular: Attributes con- 
untly co-exifting in all Men, yet who can aſſure us whe. 
er all their Minds are alike, ſo far as that, what difference 
W-cwixt Particulars is viſible, ariſes from external Cauſe in 
ſpect of the Mind, as from the Body, from Education, and 
he like; or that there is realy ſome real difference between 
em in the Subſtance of the Mind itſelf. The difference 
the Wit and Genius of Men ſeem to perſuade the later 
opinion, which is obſervable in two Brothers who ha ve had 
e ſa me Education; but ſince we know not whether the 
Iain in both is diſpos d in the ſame manner, the Diverſity 
the Wit and ſngenuity may proceed from that Cauſe. 

6. Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
ſence of all Bodies is the ſame ; it they are in the right, 
ey owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 
the Matter: For there might be a plain' difference be- 
nxt the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, attho? they agree 
thaving ſeveral of the ſame Attributes, which we do know. 
ſc ſhou'd therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 
ral Propoſitions of Subftances, not to give up our Aſſent 
bſuch who pretend to ha ve a perfect and clear Knowledge 
their inmoft Eſſence. | +45 | 44s 
6, The Modes, whoſe entire Effence is known to us, fall 
ner a different Conſideration; for we may form gene- 
l Aſſertions of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is 
that Geometry, Which is wholly converfant with the Modes, 
built on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers Uni- 
eral Rules of all Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot 
e deſtroy*d or oppos'd. 


CHAP. III. : 
f what is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 


be any certain Difference between them. 


. RY Reaſoning to find ont the Truth, being the juſt 

) Aim of this our Art, Wwe ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 
lanes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Legicians, 
ul which are of little conſequence in any thing, but of no 
1 man- 
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man ner of uſe to this more important End. We ſhall thy 
fore here treat of-the Truth and \FaMhovd in general of; 
'Propoſitions, that we may learn to diſtinguiſh the one ff 
the ocker. 5 Sh . | 4 OS] ie. 4X 5 
2. That Propoſition is true which is agreeable, or 4 
- -ſwersto the Nature of the Thing, of whichany thing 
atfirm'd or deny d. Thus when we fay that 4 is the 0 
fourth part of twice 8. That Propoſition is true, been 
agreeable to the Nature of theſe Numbers. If we ſay tui 
4 is equal to twice nw Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it 
not anſwerable to the Nature of thoſe Numbers. 
3. Whoevever will ſpeak ſeriouſſy what he thinks, x 
confeſs, that he neceſſarily believes that there is o Medi 
between Truth and Falſbool. It is certain, that all Propy 
xtons, conſider'd in themfelves, appear to us either true 
falſe; for tis a Contradiction to be qgrerabls or conſentancy 
And not conſen taneous and agresable 0 the Things, There: 
Andeed ſome probable Propoſitions, or fuſpeted of Falſit 
but this has nothing to do with the Nature of PropoſitiofMinoyc 
hkich is in it ſelf determinately true or faiſe; but too 
Knowledge, which is not (is reſpe& of theſe Propoſitio 
futficient to enable us to determine with certainty, 
which hereafter, 14 THE 238 E 2 BY ! 
4. There hade been ſome who have aſſerted, that this 
ly was certain, bat nothing was cerlain, arid that Trib b 
no Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Fu ſpool 
any thing elſe but that one Maxim. But ſince they cou 
not deny but that they held this Maxim for a certain 77 
there muft be, ev*n according to them, ſome mark of Tu 
by which they excepted that Maxim from the uncertain 
of all other Propoſitions. And they were of Opinion, thou”: 
they had found the Marks of Uncertainty inall- theſeT hin 
which the other Philoſophical Sects held for undoubt( 
Truths. They therefore determin'd poſitively of all Thin wic 
at the ſame Tiine that they pretended to doubt of all Thing 
while they aſſerted, that all that was ſaid by others, was 
certain- We cannot therefore condemn the Pyrrbonians al 
Academics, as denying that Truth was not at all known 
us, while they thought they did truly judge of the Unce 
tainty of all Things, in which they were as dogmatic al 


preva 
in ſuc 
love t 
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politive as any of the othet Philoſophers. 
e. But that we may ſatisfy our ſelves, we muſt make itt] 
Objet of our Enquiry to know, that what we affirm 
Things is conſentaneous or agreeavle to their Nature. 
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ye will give our ſelves the Trouble to look into our own 
linde, we ſhall find, that there are ſome Things which 
pmpel our Aſſent; but other Things of which we can ſu- 
end our Judgment, When we clearly and diſtinctly diſ- 
wer the certain Relation between two Ideas, we cannot 
ut acquieſce in that Perception, or think our ſelves oblig'd 
y make farther Enquiries about it. Thus the Rela- 
jon of Equality between twice 4 and 8, is ſo manifeft and e- 
ident, that we cannot entertain the leaft doubt of the 
meer. 70 Ro7 „„ ST iof6r | ; 

6. But ſhou'd any Man affirm, that there were Inhabitants 
u the Moon, after a long conſideration of this Propoſition 
e hall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our 
ſent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not di- 
intly and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between 
je Moon, and any manner of Inhabitants, but that we 
an doubt of that Relation, till it be made evident to our 
Underſtanding. © © * 4119 1b 

7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can re- 
hove all our Doubts. What remains is, that we enquire, 
hether it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which 
je have no Reaſon to doubt? 2 

8, We muft firft in this Queftion obſerve, that it is en- 
trely ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe whatever Judgment 
ſe make of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceſ- 
krily give our Aſſent to thoſe Things which are ev;dent,and 
e ſhall always preſerve our Faculty or Pow'r of doubting 
n thoſe Things which are obſcure. | 5 1% 80 
9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhou'd be found in Propoſitions 
tat are falſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compell'd into Error, 
Ince we neceflarily-give our Aﬀent to Evidence. Hence 
wu'd follow this impious Poſit ion, That God, who made us, 
the Author of our Errors, ſince he has thus put us under 
Neceſſity of falling into em. But it is only conſiſtent with 
wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, which in the 
aſt to ſuſpe& God, wou'd be the height of Impiety. 

10. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
or there is no body who is not deſirous of knowing the 
Truth, and no body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can 
prevail with himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpect, that we are made 
in ſuch a manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhou'd 
love that with the greateſt Vehemence, which we eithen 
cou'ꝗ not obtain, or not know whether we obtain d it or not, 
Flich is much the ſa ge. F. 
k by | 11. Fur thly, 
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11. Fourth, H ve ſhou'd err in Thi are Evident 
as wel] as in thofe which are not fo, we ſhou'd ſometimes 
- the evident Propofitions find Contradictions, which a 
commonly found: in thoſe which treat of: Things that are ov; 
ſcure. On the contrary, evident Things are always agree 
able to each other, when frequently evident Things did, 
agree with thoſe that are obſcure: Whence we may con 
elude, that Evidence can not decei ve, hut Error is: confin} 
12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mark 0 
Truth; and thoſe Things we ought to think ttue, to whic 
we neceſfarily give our Aﬀent. For this is likewiſe 
Mark or CharaGteriftic of Truth, that it neceffarily conf 
pels our Aſſent. Whatever, therefore, we fee : evidently 
grera ble to the Things of which we ſpeak, that we muf 
think true. On the other-hand, when we find any Prop 
fition evidently contrary to the Nature of the Thing un 
_ our Conſideration, we may juſtly declare that to h 
13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is ob 
ture, is very raſh and inconſiderate, as we have obſerr'di 
the Firſt Part, of the clearneſs or obſcurity of Meas, which u. 
mall not repeat. But (ſince thoſe Things which are ret) 
obſcure are oſten aſſerted to he evident, whoever wou'd 2 
void that Error, ought as much as he can to ſuſpend hi 
dgmenty and nicely to examins whether he he not i 
nc'd by: fome Inclination, or Paſhon, or Party, when th 
nding out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; and the 
. never give his Aſſent to Things that are falſeo 
cure. | | 


T 
Of the ſeveral Steps or Degrees of Perſpicuity iin 
” TIO, and of Veriſimilitude, or Proba 
10 lity. . | 


t. D Ecauſe all that we believe is not built on any eviden( 
— Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in ont 
Knowledge ſeveral Degrees, al which however thay be ren 
duc d to theſe two, Srienct and Vpiniom. 

ien is 4 Knowledge deri d from the Introſpection o 
looking into the Thing it ſelf of which we difeourſt; 2h ler 
| VET | |  whid 
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aich exclude all manner of Doubt. But it may ariſe from 
i ſimple Intuition or Viewof the Ideas 3 as, when ve conh- 
er this Propoſition Ile whole 44 greater than a Pars, and 
x like 3 whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without 
Mn Reaſoning on the Point. Or by deducing certain Con- 
li auen ces, and thoſe more remote, from evident Principles, 

Which as are innumerable Geometrieal Demenfrations, ne- 

W-farily deduc'd by a long Chain of Arguments from their 
3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions nat 
ndently true at the firſt ſight, nor dedue d hy neceſſary 
mſequence from thofe which are evidently true, but ſueh 
«ſeem to carry the face of Truth. Thus tis probable that 
he Writers of the Life of Alexander magniſyd too much 
is Exploits. *Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever re- 
rd the Queen of the Amatons, or paſs'd the Mountain 
wm 5:01 0537 PI TU ER EE 
** here add Fath or Belief, which is an Aſſent gi- 
en to any one that tells us any Thing which we have not ſeen 
ur ſelves, nor found out by any Argument, or Ratiocinati- 
n. But that Faith or Belief depends either on ſome neceſ- 
y Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or only 
a probable Opinion, and fo may be referr'd to one of the 
50 Heads e für n * lu N 
5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or 2 doub . 55 
o this he likewiſe — or bevel Opinion, and uſes to 
econtain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For the 
ſent is doubsful when the Probabiliry is weak, which when 
long, produces firm Spinion. But to make theſe clearer to 
tk Underſtanding, we will make a-gradual Riſing from Pro- 
ability to Evidence, e : 
6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe are 
ald truePropoſitions, which agrees with the Nature of the 
Things of which they are ſpoken; and thoſe probable 
ich only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under 
onſideration; that Probability may be greater or lefs, 
o produces either a ftrongeror weaker Opinion. But 
tis built, ſummarily con ſider'd, on our Knowledge and 
xperience, whether True or Falſe, _ 
W 7 But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Prohability, 

de muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 

built on the Relation of another where that is the only 
lotire of Belief; in which yet many things are to be con- 


nag I'd. 
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. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly 1 
| - known to us, altho' what he tells is not incredible, yet 
Cannot give an entire Credit to him, when there are no 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becat 
we have had no other Experience of his Credibility ; 
whether he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we ha 
ſome ſlight Knowledge of him, we are the more ready 
believe him, eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great 
thority with many, tho' we know not whether he has gain 
that Fame and Authority by his Merits or not. Nay, 
rather believe a rich Man of indifferent Qualifications, 
a, poor Man, becauſe we ſuppoſe the former more conve 
ſant with Perſons skill'd in Affairs, than the later. An hond 
| r and Diſcourſe full of Probity, eaſily win of 
_ Allent, | TY | | = 2 
9 If any one with whom we are better acquainted, te 
us any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtanc 
.we have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to ha 
aſſurance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho* he may d 
ceive us ev'n in that very Narration. *Tis with difficul 
we can perſuade our ſelves, that we are deceiv'd by 
Perſon whom we have known generally to be a Man of V 
Tacity, ſince Men who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Trut 
or any other Habit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtat 
Diſpoſition of their Mind. - TIES 
10. There are beſides, various Circumſtances which ad 
Force to the Teſtimony of others, as if it were a Thing( 
that kind in which he cou'd ſcarce be deceiv'd ; as if Men 
Sobriety and Temper fhou'd tell us, that they had fee 
touch'd, and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing 
and not with a tranſient cufſory View. The Probabilit 
4s heighten'd, if the Belief of their Hearers be of no Advat 
tage to them; or if they incurr a conſiderable Danger 
telling it, which they might avoid by ſaying nothing oft 
Matter; if to theſe the number of the Witneſſes be e 
creas'd, the Probability will be fo ſtrong, that unleſs the Nat 
ration be oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, we can ſcarc 
be able to deny our Aſſent. 
11. Secondly, what here affects our Minds, is drawn fro 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience 
Whoever wih tell us Stories that are impoſhble, can neve 
gain our Belief, as long as the Narration la hours under tha 
Character; for that is the Mark of Falſhood. 


12. I. 


. 'Tis firſt of all Things neceſſary, that what is ſpeken 

ud be thought poſſible: If We have never ſeen it, not 
rd that any other has experienc'd the like, tho“ the Mat- 
i ſelf be not actually impoſſible, yer it will find but littfe 
dit with us: For Example If anyone ſhou'd tell us, 

ut he had ſeen in the Indies a Brillant Diamond as big as 
an's Head tho' in this our Mind can diſcover nothing 
inly im poſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhou'd we ſcarce 
eye it, becauſe we never our ſelves ſaw one fo large, or 


- 


heard of any one elſe who han. 20 
3. When we our ſelves have ſeen any Thing like it, or 
e known others who ha ve ſeen the like, we then conſider 
or {-1dom, or how often it has ha ppen'd, for the more fre- 
W-1t a Thing has been to our Eyes, or fhoſe of others to 
Knowledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on 
contrary, the ſeldomer, the more difficultly believ'd. 
us if any one tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over 


baer one or two hundred Paces long, he will find no dif- 
dy in gaining our Belief: But we give Credit more 
u y to him who ſhall tell us, that has ſeen. a Bridge of ſo- 
by {Marble four mile in length, over an Arm of the Sea, and 
cher Bridge of four hundred: Foot in length, of only one 
urch, as they ſay there are in China, > 7 4 


4. By the Teſt of the ſame Experience we examine the 
tcumftances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Cir- 
nſtances of the Perſons, Place and Time, and if theſe 
re with what we know, they add a Force to the Rela- 
u. We farther are apt to conſider and weigh- the Cauſes 
Motives which mov'd him to whom the Action is attribu- 
{todo it. For if the Thing be ſingular, uncommon, and 
tof the Way, we can ſcarce believe that it ſhou'd he done 
thout ſolid and weighty Rea ſons, of which, chile we are 
tant, the Matter of Fact muſt at leaſt remain duhious 
dur Minds. But if theſe ſolid and cogent Reaſons are 
own, we ceaſe to doubt, or at leaſt, we eaſily helieve the 
tter of Fact, if withal it appear, that the Agent knew 
fe Reaſons and Motives. Thus we eafily believe the 
ny Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Teſtament, done by 
d, hecauſe they were of the moſt momentous Importance 
reſerve at leaſt one Nation uncorrupted by Idolatry, 
ich cou'd not have been done without thofe Miracles. 
twe can ſcatce perſuade our Minds to believe, that God, 
ter the Chriſtian Religion was eſtabliſh'd, ff on'd work 
acles.on every trifling Occaſion, as the Legends of the 
Monks and modern Ta piſts 3 


15. We 
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Salis. Lotzle ; ei rbe Art of Reaſoning.” 
16. We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our , Belief 
our ſelves: Fot there are ſome Events, the Truth, of wh 
© cannot appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are ;firft qu 
fy d by ſome certain Knowledge : As for Example, theſe 
ſome Events of Ancient Hiſtory. There wasn King of 
cedon, -whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu'd Aj, 
ving venguiſh'd King Darius. Theſe are ſo well known 
- thoſe whe-are con verſant with the Greek and Romer Hiftg 
that they can have no doubt of the Truth; but it is not 
evident to a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſt 
* fox the former has read many Writers of various Nat 
- and Times, all concurring in the ſame Account; he kn 
< the Series of the whole Hiſtory with which theſe ate c 
; netted, and came to that Knowledge, by degrees, by mi 
Reading: To ſatisfy another in this Point, be muſt | 
him up the ſame Steps by which he mounted, elſe he 
find it difficult to make one obſtinate believe him. 
16856. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or u 
3 of: theſe Circumſtances occurring, makes it the weaket 
'  *RKronger- Nay, hen they all, or the greateſt, part me 
ſo great is the Force of the joining of thoſe, Circutnſtant 
- that they affect our Mind like the higbeſt Evidence. 
Example; he who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no! 
doubt, but that there was ſuch 4a Man as Julius Caſar, : 
that be vanquiſh'd Pompey, than that two Lines drawn 
-the Centre to the Circumference are equal. 
17. As Evidence is the Criterion, or Characteriſtie 
Truth in Things of Speculation, which depend on | 
ſoning, ſo in Aatters of fad the Concouxſe of fo 
Circumſtances is an undoubted Proof and Mark of Tri 
**Tis certain, that we can no more deny our Aſſent to 
concurring Circumſtances, than to the bigbeſt Zviden 
they therefore either perſuade and recommend the Tr 
-or (which is abſurd) God has ſo form'd us, that we n 
neceſſarily be deceiv'd. x „„ 2182. e 
18. There is likewiſe a Probability which depends onh 
our own Reaſoning, or Experience, without the interrem 
of any elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which 
ha ve enumerated. And here we may diftinguiſh ſuch 
:rious Steps and Degrees of Probabiliiy, that when we 0 
to the higheſt, it is no longer a meer Probability, but m 
feſt Truth, and compels our Aſſent without any Refer 
„ 5H 7 rt; 5 O11; 2 21 
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a 19. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have Tome. 
qu rner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, We may 
Ne a probable Judgment of them, better than if we were 


Joly ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is fo + 
ak, that we may be perſuaded' we have been in an Error. 
hen the: Subject is perfectiy known to us, by Experi- 
ent, we may make mote certain Judgment of ſome Pro- 
ty of that Subject, which is not ſo thoroughly under ſtood 
ue. Thus a Goldſmith; or Refi ner, who has often melted- 
ad, and work'd in it in diverſe Ways, can make better 
nWizment of ſome things which belong to that Metah than 
Man who has never been employ*d about it. 5 
20. II. He whe has ſeine time doubted of à Thing, and 
ages not of it, but after à ſerious and long Scrutiny; will ! 
we juſter Judgment of it than he who (withont Expe- - 
ence) gives a raſh and precipitate Jidgment. *Tis cer- - 
n, we believe our ſelves more, after 'we have made a 
prough Enquiry into it, than when we are oblig'd to make 
bfty and unpremeditated Judgment. We call not that 
diligent Enquiry or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no man- 
of Doubt; for the Nature of the Thing of 'which we 
ge, do's not always allow ſo nice an Introſpetction, as to 
te us from all manner of Doubt; but ſuch an Enquiry + 
call diligent; which fs all that the Nature of the Thing 
Ml admit. Thus we can examine few, or rather no Sub- 
nces, ſo far, as to afſure-our ſelves that we have a certain 
how ledge of moſt of its Properties. This makes all Na- 
ral Philoſophy (which is not built on Experiments) a meer 
d(jectural Amuſement. 85 4 
71. III. If we have been us'd to ſuch Experiments before 
give our Judgment, and have frequently given the like 
ldgments of other Things which have been approv'd by 
rperiments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a parti- 
lar Faculty of finding cut the Truth, we hope that with 
le Pains we have hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is of- 
very fallacious, and-lzads us into Errors. | 
22. IV. Our Jadgments of Things are either more cer- 
in or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter, 
longer time, from that in which we call them to Mind. 
r when our Memory of any Experiment is freſh, as well 
the whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our 
ugments then ſeem more probable to us. But when we 
Mein but a faint Memory of the Enquiry, then we are apt 
entertain Doubts of our Diligence in the Courſe of the 
RE AS | Ope- 
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Operation, and we dare not maintain our Judgments 


any manner of Confidencdmee.. 
23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Prop 
ties in the Thing which we examine, which are comm. 


ly unknown, and only can be found out by Ratiocinati 
our Gheſs ſeems to us the more probable,or likely, the mi" 
it agrees with thoſe knoun Properties. If our Enquiry ble 
which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the p 
lar Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, taal 
Piolomy, Tycho, or Copernicus; that of the laſt is preſe ah 
to che other two, b=cauſe it accounts for all the Appearan 1 

in the Planets and fixt Stars about us; whereas the ot 1 
05 lea ve many unaccounted for. In ſuch Enquiries . 
theſe, the Simplicity of the Hypotheſis is of very gli.” 
weight; for che fewer- Things we are oblig'd to ſuppoſe, . 
giving an account of the Appearances, ſo much the n 55 

. -Plauſible is the Hypotheſis, provided that by it we are a - 

to account for all Things relating to it. - 5 
24. MI. When the Subje& of our Enquiry is the Ob wh 


of our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly 
ſpos' d, then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, but 
indubitahle Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to bei 
in this Affair, which.are to be.learn'd in Natural Philoſop 
We muſt farther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, 
to artrire at a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objz 
T5 only of what is neceſſary to the Preſervation of « 
1ves. f - . | 
25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes, t 
to others ; thus we confide more in our Sight than « 
Hearing, becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ſtronger 
them, el of the Hearing on the Ears. But wh 
ſeveral Senſes concur in the diſcovery of any Thing, as uh 
we,not only ſee, but hear and touch, then there can 
no other Douht remain of the Truth. Thus if we ſee, he 
and embrace our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Doubt 
the Truth or Reality of what we do. Therefore, this Co 
victiomof the Senſes is no more to be refifted, than the Ei 
denceariſing from Reaſoning. 


* 4 


26. From all that we ha ve ſaid it. is plain, that there 
this difference between a ſlight or weak Probability, and! 

rongeſt or higheſt Degree; that we cannot deny our i 
ſent. to this, but we may in that ſuſpend our Judgment, 
give it. | ht ol 
65% 27: 
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＋ 27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions is diffe- 
it in common Life, and in Philoſophical, and meerly Spe- 


ro] ative Enquities. For in common Life we ver rarely 
nmn L A n 8 A 7 e SS 2 34 * 1 2 o F4 ; $31 — 
Abend on evident Arguments, but. efteem it a ſufficient 
"*WMarcant of our doing any Thing, if back'd by no contem 


ble Probability. For, ſhou'd we not undertake any Adti- 
n till we had the utmoſt Evidence of what we.ought to do, 
e might ſoon periſh ; and yet common Prudence will not 
low us always to act on the lighteſt Probabilities. We 
ncht, as much as poſſibly we can, diligently to examine 
Things, and to contract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, 
it we may judge with all the Diſpatch and Adreſs imagi- 
able, We 4 1 15 chooſe, of two Things that are not cex- 
F which may do us the leaſt damage, if we ſhou'd be 
eceiv'd. Es Fa ro 


. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion our 
ent to the Degree of Probability, fo that to a weak Pro- 


pbility we give a weak Aſſent, a ſtronger to one that is of 
eater force, and a full and perfect one to that which comes 


u to Evidence, Ni 

e poſition which is obſcure, by reaſon; of ſome Appea- 

5 35 of Truth, is to throw our (elves into manifeſt danger 
8 Error. | EG | b7 


29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathemats- 
] Evidence, ſinde that can only have Place in abſtracted or 
eneral, and adequate or perfect Ideas; all whoſe Rela- 
ns and Parts we know: But we aught in Auatters of Tas 
bacquieſce in a Moral Evidence, or the. higheſt Step or De- 
re of Probability, as we have deſcrib'd it in this Chapter, 


. 5 


we 1 
ill Of donb!ful, ſuſpefed of Falſity, and falſe 


„E141 Propoſitious. 


7 | 1 Thin gs are Pubious in general, in which, there 
are no evident Marks of Truth or Falſhood. We 


metimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtauces in Things which 
eto produce Probability, without being Join'd to any o- 
which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such are ma- 
ancient Hiſtories, which we cannot rejett, becauſe we 
Indin them ſome things which have the Appearance of 
hood; nor yet ad mit as undoubted, becauſe they have 
ot Exidences'enow of Truth. N the Chineſe Hiftory of 

| 3 | their 
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their moſt ancient hoc he's , Eſpecially of Tobi, who. liv'd { 
after Noah,” we cannot certain t its ruth, nor acc 
hem of- Palſhbocd. Im like manner we couꝭd. neither cc 
em as falſe, or allet as true, that there are in the U 
e Inhabitants more than Mankind, and that ſp; 
Pla nets are the Reſidence of happier, and others of mo 
"unhappy Natives. 
2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which 
to attend a Falſhood mixt with others, that are not imp 
bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the later are either n 
numerous, or of greater weight. There occur in the! 
bles of the. Gr eks, the moft ancient Account or Reports 
that Nation; there are many manifeft Lyes or Fallhoo 
t if we martowrly enquire into them, we ſhall obſerve n 
ny Cireumſtances which fhew, that it is highly prohable t 
moſt of thoſe things happen'd to the old Inhabitants of x 
cent Greece, which gave occaſion to the ME of thoſe Nat 
dles; 'fo that thoſe Things which are told by the Poets; 
not an Falſe; but that it is very difficult to 'diftinguiſh 
Truth from the Falſhood. _ 
3. There are other Things in which the Reifon for 
believing their Truth or Falſhood are equal. Many 
{thors paſs this Judgment of the Giants and Gigan 
Bones, which are faid to be found in many Places. Of t 
"ſame kind are moſt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions 
Evil Spirits, Cc. 
4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Fa 
hood, in Which there are more and more weighty Mark 
-Signs of Falſhood than of Truth; tho? ev*n thoſe Signs 
not forcible enough to compel our Aﬀent, Thefe Signs 
oppolite to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may 
eaſily gather'd. | 
. We muft obſerve here the fa me Cautions, which 
have deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions : : That 
that we doubt of the doubtful, and maintain our Suſpici 
of thoſe which are ſuſpected of Falſhood, It wou' dhe equa 
rafh 20 cg erate to con found them either with the 
Which are eyidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor dug 
they to be confounded with each other, as if where. ef 
there were any light occaſion of Doubt, there were a nect 
ſity of ſuſpecting Falſhood. 
S. We may juftly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions, whi 
are oppoſite to any Mathemati;al, or Moral Evidence, It 
therefore talſe,that a A Body ſome Keg in lengths 
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e conta in'd in a thin bit of Bread; and of the fame Nature 
you'd that Propoſition be, which ſhou'd deny that there 
ner were ſuch a City as R ỹ . 
5. But tho' this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is 
not always equaly known; and for that Reaſon, mi ſſed hy 
he liberty of giving our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, we often 
fert that as a Truth, which is Falſe: Yet we can never 
wn that for a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to 
s: for Truth and Falſhood are oppoſite,  _ K 
8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
thers are contain'd) of believing that which is falſe to be 
rue, is der ĩiv'd from that Liberty we ha ve mention'd, by 
jeans of which we give our Aſſent to Things that are ob— 
ture, as if they were perſpicuous or plain: But there are 
ther particular Cauſes of this Error, which are ſomething 
ts general, and which are, worth our notice, that we may be 
ware of them. | | 


9. Hrſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judg- 
ent think not of ſuch;Reafons, or Arguments, which yet 
in the Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given 
hen, it is four to one but he,errs. Thus, ſhou'd any one at- 
empt to judge of the Elevation of the Pole, without proper 


uſtruments, unleſs he had Information of it ſome other 
ay, he may well be deceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it 
jill be more hy Chance than any Certainty deriv'd from his 
rt, The ſame may be ſaid of determining of Nations 
ithout knowing the Hiftory of them, and the likQ. 
10, Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- 
ter occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their 
it and Judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will 
ot give their Aſſent, tho' the moſt weighty and forcible 
Reaſons are produc'd, which wou'd prevail with Men of 
udgment and Skill, hecauſe they have never learnt to rea- 
bn well, nor ever apply'd,; their Minds to underſtand the 
Rules of Art, Thus we every day find, that moſt Mecha- 
ie Tradeſmen, who employ their Time in Manual Opera- 
ons for the ſupport of Life, reaſon. very fooliſhly. on thoſe 
ings which are out of their own Employments, admitting 
ery filly and trifling Arguments, as ſolid ; re jecting thoſe 
hich are realy ſo, as vain and of no force. This is moſt ob- 
errable in Religion and Party- matters, in which the 
big lob liſtens to any thing that is prodigious with thirſty Ears. 
t NNay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, who waſte 


eir Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, neglect their] eme 
1 n Luxus lee F 
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fo far; that they ſcarce know or remember any thing hefd 
what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Poole Po rm 
and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, by d 
Adreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Khowiedge; 
which we have too frequent E samples, both Ancient ar 
The third Cauſe of Error is, that Men often villen 
make Uſe of thoſe Arguments of Truth and Falſhood, th 
are, or may be known, which arifes from Paſſions, 1p 
 tience of Labour (for Example) will not let them give the 
Telves the Fatigue f dbſerving the long Contiett; 


ion of y 
Tious Reaſons and Arguments, which all make their depc 
dance on each other, or wait: for the neceſſary Number 
Experiments, which a thorough Knowledge requires; 1 
To they paſs their judgment before they are thoroughly; 
quainted with the Subject. Another Reaſon of this prec 
pitate Judgment, is our Luſt of Fame and Reputation, whi 
we are over-haſty to enjoy; while we_wou'd ſeem to 
Learned, before we realy are fo. The Hate of ſome partic 
lar Manor Se, makes us condemn them, without Enqui 
of Hearing their Arguments on any Account whatever. 
his (not to go ſo far back as the Heathens) we have ft 
quent Examples, both among the Ancient and Mode 


Cbriſtians. TY | 5 

12. The fourth Source of Error is the fallacions Rules 
Probability, which may be principally refer*d to four Hea 
or Clafſes, Which we tranſtently noted in our Diſcourſe 


13. The firſt is doubtful pb, 'wineh when admirts 
as certain, produce various other Errors, when they pro 
to de falſe themfelves. Thus, allowing'that thofe were rt 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saint, it follo 
that they are in the Tight who make Pilgrimages to ſuc 
Shrines, and Worſhip fuch Images. And from theſe mi 
more Errots word enſue, for many Conſequences ate d 
doc'd from one Principſe. 
' 144. The ſecond is of recetbd On, Which ate ſuppos di 
be evidentiy certain, from our having found them from © 
Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have lie 
or convers'd, and whom we have loved. Por tis no es 
matter to etradicate, or ev?n render doubtful, an Opini 
that has taken Root in us in onr moſt tender years, befe 
we cou'd form a Judgment of them. But ä 


. or, the Art of: Reaſoning; 
ſhown us, that very many Opinidns, which have been gene- 
nally, ev'n univerſally recei vd, by*the greateft and moſt ex- 
tenfive Nations and People, are guilty of the greateſt Falſ- 
hood 3 and whence by conſequence is born a numerons 
Race of Fictions. Thus when moſt of the Romans believ'd 
that Ro-mulus and Remus were nurs d by a; Wolf; that Folly 
being admitted, it prepar'd their Minds for the Reception 
many other ſuch Trifles. Thus Trogus Pompeius wou'd en- 
force the Belief, that one of the moſt ancient Kings of Spain 
yas ſuckled by a Hart, from what the Romans held about 
Jomulus and Remis. "HY" | 85 
15. The third may be refer'd to the Paſſions, which pre- 
are us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us a- 
inſt giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us pro- 
able, to have which true, may be of Conſequence: to our 
Intereſt 5 for we eaſily believe what we deſire, and as eaſily 
hope that others think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover ud 
n our Wars; we ſcarce ever believe the Blunders of our own 
benerals, or the Defeats of our own Armies; on the con- 
ary, we magnify our Victories, and the Sloath or ill Conduct 
of our Enemies. And in theſe things we are ſo: poſleſs'd 
with Pa ſſion, that we grow angry at thoſe who wou d gently 
endea vour to ſhew us, on how weak a Bottom we have built 
tloſe Opinions. Thus in pannic: Fears, or any general 
error, every little Report is ſufficient to throw à People 
nto Con ſternatĩon and Deſ pair. 
16, In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true from 
the Truth of which we derive” Advantage, or imagine we 
(0, There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, 
ws, Mahometans, and not af few Chriſtzans, who: pretend 
vo believe, or realy do, ſeveral things, the belief of which 
nduces to their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe 
n their Minds about theſe Opinions, which we cannot diſs 
Flieve without Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their 
ery birth, by turning our Mind to, and employing it on, 
ome other Object. We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe 
hings which will bring us Honour and Reputation, but 
ith greater difficulty the contrary. :: Nay, Men are apt to 
etray this Paſſion of the Mind ſo far in Diſcourſe, that tho? 
hey profeſs that they ſee and know the Truth, yet they diſ- 
over a Willingneſs to helieve the contrary,-provided they 
ud be defended by any Authority. 
17. When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the choice of 
ly Paſſion, that fame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, that 
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—Whatever isagreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe "#0 1 
Confirmation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having aff 
 Jow'd and receiv'd the Superſtitious Opinion of Prodigief 
they believ'd any thing of the ſame kind, eſpecially in Ting 
of Diftreſs or Difficulty ': And the Pejz/7s having dechr' 
for Image-Worſhip; or the Pope Supremacy, with eagerne 
catch bold of any Opinion which may donduce to: tf 
Proof of them. Bat there are infinite numb=rs'of this ſoſi 
of Error, which has its Source from our Paſſions. 
18. The fourth ill Reaſon of Probabiliiy, is drawn fro 
Aut hori iy, in our too great Credulity in that. We freque ni: 
iy find Men, who indeed ought to now perfectly well t 
Humane Underftanding, and the Humane Faculties, givin. 
Credit to another who afſumes an Infallibility, tho' he hl 
but very vain/and empty Reaſons ſor his raſh *Preſumptioni 
Certainly Men ought never to yield their Aſſent to ſimp 
Authority, unſupported by Reaſon, when the Point is OF... 
Things which we can only know by their Relation, evil 
when that Relation has the Marks of Truth. | 
19. We muſt hftly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, thi 
there is a/certain heap or complexion of Caufes, whit 
throw! us into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by 
Force of one alone. Want of Argiume#ty5 R norine in o 
Prgurrier into thoſe which we have ; 4 Negieß of them, 
which we are unwilling to confider them fallt Read 
of Probability; raking dubious Opinions on Truſt for er, 
dent Truths; Fulgar recezv*d Opinions; the Puſſions of M“. 
Mind; weak Authoritzes z all theſe ſometimes break in upo 
our Mind at once, and fometimes-in divided Bodies, and 
wich Eaſe bear us down into Error 
20. Againſt all this there is one general Caution, wh 
we ha ve already laid down, and that is, That we never gi 
our full Aſſent to any Propoſition whilft it is dubious or-ol 
ſcure, but we ſhou'd, as long as we can, deny our Aﬀent 
and proportion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, 
Approach to Certainty . or Truth. 2 
21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to Mei; 
drawn from our Conſideration of the Caufes which lead i. 
into Error; that is, we onght, with our vtmoſt Care an 
Application, to examine, on our enquiry into the Truth « 
Falſh6od of any Propoſition, whether our Inclination do ad 
mit or rejz& it, on account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes whid 
we have hid down. If we find then never fo little Rei 
ſon to ſuſpett any Iuch thing, we ought to ſuſpend our yg 
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ent as long as poſſibly we can, and examine ſarther into 
xe matter, and to conſult ſame other, who has net allow'd 
this Opinion, from which: alone great Help has been 
eriv'd. S 0. 4 11815 7 r 434-39 37h 8 * ; 3 
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» +... Of, Faith, or Belief. 
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E have ſa id that Faith or Belief may he referr'd 
| to Science or Openjon, ſo that what we have ſaid 
theſe two, may likewiſe be apply'd to Faith; - | bY 0 
2. Faith or Belief in general, is ſaid to be that Aﬀent we 
ive to a Propofition advanc'd by another, the Truth of 
hich we'gather not from our own immediate Reaſoning or 
Experience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may 
- diſtinguiſh'd into blind and ſeeing, That we call ind 
With, by which we give our Aﬀent to a Propoſition ad- 
inc'd by another, of whoſe Veracity we have no certain 
nd evident Reaſon or Proof; and this Belief or Faith is 
together unworthy of a Wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is 
hat by which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition, advanc'd 
y one who can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd; but the 
pore evident the Proofs of this is, ſo much the more ftrong 
nd vigorous is the Faith or Belief, 3 1 Tg , 
3. Faith has likewiſe been diftinguiſh'd into Dzvene and 
mane, By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by God z 
the later, what is told us by Man. When we are equall 
onrinc'd they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Di- 
wine Faith is ftronger than the Humane; becauſe we have 
aftly ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither de- 
ive or be deceiv'd, than thoſe which wou'd perſuade us 
the ame of any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whe- 
er or no any Propoſition is declar'd by God; or that 
od has commanded, that we ſhou'd believe ſuch a Thing; 
the Faith can be no ſtronger than the Reaſons on which 
t is founded. Vet ſometimes the Reaſons | or Motiyes of 
elieving Men are of ſuch Weight and Force, that heing 
erfectly under ſtood, they equal a Mathematical Evidence, 
nd then the Humane Faith is as ſolid and unſhaken as the 
Divine, becauſe, on both ſides, we find an equal neceſſity of 
Iving our Aſſent. + 265 1 
4. But ſince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 
immediately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, 
| no 
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no Man can pretend to ſuch à Faith, but à Pro phet; 9 
whom God has immediately ſpoken. But al ous” Preſe 
Faith depends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe VeracMcc 
ty, however, we have the moſt certain Proofs, tho' much q 
their Force depend on our Knowledge of Hiſtory. | 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has it 
Foundation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us whe 
it neceflarily compels our Aﬀent. Thoſe to whom God j 
mediately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for certai 
Reafons, and not with a bnd Aſſent; that i is, becauſe the 
knew he cou'd not deceive: We at this Day believe the 
or rather their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which obig 
us to believe all undoubted Hiſtories. 

6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Vai 
in Revelations, which are neither unprofitable nor unple: 
ſant, but ſince they more properly N to Divinity, v 
thall paſs them by.“ | 


| | H A P. VII. 
n You 7 of Diviſion, 


. Hen we aiſcourſe of any compounded Thing, 
Idea, we ought to conſider its Parts ſeparate; 
elſe while we confound the diſtinct Parts and Properties, 
produce Obſcuriiy: But this is avoided by Diviſion, u hic 
enumerates the diſtinct Parts of the Thing that is the Sul 
Pay of our Conſideration, '- 
2. ' Diviſion is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole in 
20d contains; but the Whole has a doul le Significatio 
ing Fo: alſo Diviſion is double. 
3. That is a Whole which conſiſts of integral Parts, 
thife Subſtances which are compos'd of various Parts, ſuc 
as the Humane Body, which may be divided into its lever; 
Members and this Divi ſion is calFd Partition. 

4. But there is another hole, which is properly a ce 
tain abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things tha 
one; as the-Univerſals ; or a compounded Idea, Which co 
prehends the Subſtance and its Accidents, or at leaſt mol 
of its Accidents. ' The Parts of this Whole are calfd Sul 


and 
quirs 


[ 
ject ive, or Inferiour. * 
5. This I/hole has a triple Diviſh ion, The firſt i is, when th 7 
Kind or General is decided by its Spec tes, or Particulars, 0 | a 


Differences; z as When Sulſtance is divided into * 
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nt into Extended and Thinking. The ſecond, when any 
hing is divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Formes, hy oppoſite 
rcidents; as when the Stars are divided into thoſe which 
re their own proper and unborrow'd Light; and thoſe of 
ke Bodies, which reflect the Light of the Sun. The 
ird is when the Accidents themſelves are divided accord- 
x to the Subjects in which they inhere; as when Goods are 
yided into the Goods of the Mind, Body, and Fortune. 
6, There are three Rules of a good Dzviſions The firſt 
That the Members of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt rhe whole 
ing that zs divided. Thus, when all Numbers are divided 
to equal and unequal, the Diviſion is good. 
. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members of the Diviſion 
bt to be oppoſite 3 as the Numbers equal and unequal are. 
t this Oppoſition may be made by a ſimple Negation 3 
corporeal, not corporeal 5 or by poſitive Members; as, ex- 
wed, thinking. And this laſt Diviſion is eſteem'd the bet. 
of the two, becauſe by it the Nature of the Thing is bet- 
made known, f ; NP 
8, The third Rule is, That one Member of rhe Diviſion 
ht not to be ſo contain'd in another, that the other can be af- 
nd of it; tho” otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner in- 
led in it, without any Vice or Fault in the Dzviſion. Thus 
enſon (Geometrically confider'd) may be divided into 
line, Surface and Solid; tho' the Line be included in the 
ace, and the Surface in the Solid; becauſe the Surface 
t be ca ll'd the Solid, nor the Line the Surface. But Num- 
wou d be very faultily divided into equal, unequal, and 
t ſixth, becauſe fix is an equal Number. i WEN 
„ For the ſake of Order and Perſpicuity, when we 
e found the Diviſion, we muſt take care to conceive it 
that it do not produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. When 
examine into the Nature of any Thing, — The Diviſion _ 
init be made into too many, or too general Members; for 
this means diſtinft Things wou'd be confounded, toge- 
. Thus ſhou'd any one, who was about to enquire into 
Nature of all the Bodies which are known to us, divide 
em into thoſe which are in this our Earth, thoſe without 
and then, without any other Subdivifion, proceed to his 
quiry into their Nature, he muit without doubt find hĩim- 
| confounded. | | ET 
lo. The Members ought by no means, unleſs the Subjeft ne- 
il require it, to be 100 unequal, Such a Diviſion is 
rs who divide the Univerſe * Heaven and Earib; for 
2 the 
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the Earth, in compariſon- of that vaſt Expanſe in a} 
he Planets and fixt Stars are contain'd, which is e: 
Heaven, is leſs than a Point: For tis plain, that ſuc 
Diviſion wou'd difturb,the Mind, whether we were fea, 
ing after Truth, or teaching Truth diſcover'd to anot} 
11. But we muſt take heed on the other. hand, leſt, 1 
ape endeauaur to make tbe Parts equal, we do not, as we 
Jar, offer violence to the Nature of Things, by joining 1 
urhich are realy ſeperate, and ſeparating +boſe which are; 
Join d 10getker. We muſt, therefore, have a nice Regard 
ſthe Connection of Things, left we violently break à funf lt 
thoſe Things which are cloſely united; and join thoſe to 
Aber which have no manner of Connection with one- anat. 
12. We muſt fartber take Care not to make our Divi 
00-minute, left the Number of the Parts burthen 
Memory, and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utt 
Ay to be avoided by thoſe who wou'd Reaſon well. 
13. Another Fault of Dzvifion is, when inſtead of divid 
-real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different . 
nification of Words. . 


TA 5 WAS Val, ny 
Of Definition; firſt, of the Definitic 
F ile NAME. 


A. F\Efn:tzor is double; one of the Thing, and one of 
ID e. The firſt we efteem the Nature of 
Thing; the ſecond explains what Signification we give 

any Word or Name; of the laſt here, referring the fir 

the next Chapter. 5 

2. Since we do not always think to our ſelves only, 

Aare oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of 
Minds to others, either in Words ſpoken or written, o 
inform' d ãn the ſame manner of thoſe of other People;wh 
other wiſe we know not; we may lead others, or be led 
ſelves, by-others,into Errors, by the ambiguity of the Te 
or Words that are made uſe of by either, unſeſs we expl 
what we mean by ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that 
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not ambiguous. | 4 
f 3. We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the Gly... 
claring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to 


ſtom: We ſeek not in what Senſe others uſe any Wo 


| put in what Senſe we Tha make we of it in our future l 
C.ou!rſe⸗- ä 
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We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification. which we de- 
nto give to any Word, depends entirely on our Will and 
alurez for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any 
und, which in it ſelf ſignifies nothing at all. But the 
init ion of the Thing ſignify'd by any Sound, has not this 
pendance on our Will and Pleaſure; for ſince its Nature 
certain and determin'd in it ſelf, our Words cannot make 


manner of Alteration-in it. — | 

5. Secondly, Since the Deffni on of the Name is entirely 

dur Will and Pleaſure, it cannot be call'd in Queſtlon by 
one elſe. But then we are fo give always the ſame Senſe 
the fame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we de- 

e our Terms. 2 

6, Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be- 
I'd in Queſtion, 'tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an 
doubted or-ſelf-evident Maxim, as the Geometricians do, 
jo, more thamall Men befide, make uſt of ſuch Definitions; 
t we muſt take care, left we think, therefore, that there 

ay thing in the Idea afhx'd+to that definꝰd Term which 

y not be controverted. It is an undoubred Principle, 

t ſome one has defined ſome Word in ſuch a manner; but 
tat he thinks of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. 

jus, if any one ſhou'd define Heat to be tibat wbich is in ih 
ies wbech heat us, aud that it is like that Heat which wo: 

|, no Man cou'd find fault with the Definition; as far 

it ex preſſes what he means by the Word Heu; but this 
es not hinder us from denying, that there is any Thing in 

e Bod ies that warm us like what we feel in our ſelves. 

7. From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition 
the Name is of great Uſe in Philofophy; yet we cannot 
clude from thence that all Words ought, or indeed can 
ibly be defin'd; for there are ſome ſo: clear (to ſuch 
o underſtand the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Natrre; 
at they cannot be defin d; as the Names of al ſimple 
eas, as we have ſhown under that Head. 3 

8. Moreover, where the receiv'd Definitions are ſufficient- 
| clear, they ought not to be chang'd, © becauſe thoſe who 
te accuſtomꝰd tothe receiv d Uſe, will underſtand us better” 
d we our ſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconftancys- 
not preſerving our Definition. It is manifeſt, that thoſe 
ords are better underſtood, to which we have been long 
kd to affect certain Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are 
c nb. and we better remember the Senſe of One, 
an ot WO. ' | 
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9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as li 
as poſſible, de part from the receiv'd Senſe, when we are 
ceſſarily oblig'd to forſake it in ſome meaſure; for we ſoc 
er, and with more eaſe, accuſtom our ſelves to Significatio 

of Words which are near, or related to thoſe which are 
ready admitted, than to thoſe which are plainly remote, 
us'd in a quite contrary SenſGG. | | 
10. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd abo 
all Things, that we always keep to the Definition whi 
we have once made ; elſe we confound our Hearers or Re 
ders, and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which rende 
our Diſcourſe unintelligible.” | | 
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Of the Definition of the THING. BL: 
1. THE Definition of the Name depends entirely on 0 ſour 
op Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thi". 
we have no Power over; for we can by no means affir Thi 
that to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which” : 
not in it. Definition is uſually divided into accurate, 2. 
Jeſs accurate; the firſt is properly Definition, the ſeco A 
Deſcription, . 9 u | 20M Ort 
2. A Definition, properly ſo call'd, explains the Natuh 7 
of the Thing defin'd by an Enumeration of its principſ"!! 
Attributes; of which thoſe that are common to othenW'**! 
with the Thing defin'd, is call'd the Kind or General; h els 
thoſe which are peculiar the Thing defn'd, the DifſerendW*" 
Thus a Circle may be defin'd, 4 Figure whoſe Circumferenf"* 
is every where equi-diſtant from the Centre; the Word Fygu 2h 
is the Kind or General, as being a Name common to all otb Ut 
Aifferent Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reſt are the Y. o 
ference, ſince they diftinguiſh a Circle from all other F 4 5 
ures. 15 / | 
f 3. But Deſeription is an Enumeration of many Attribute " 
and ev*n thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one W a 
deſcrib'd. by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or Wri . 
tings, as if we ſhou'd inſtead of naming, Ariſtotle, ſay, The r . 


loſopher, who obtains a Monarchy among the School. men with ati 
a Partner, Woe OSOE. 

' 4+ Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho* we kno! 
not their efſential Properties by which they differ from othe 


e che ſame Species, we muſt remember likewiſe, that the | 
ſolfiymoſt Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore 


tio 
re 
te, 


they cannat be defin'd. Hence *is plain, that only 
je Modes whoſe whole Nature is known to us, can only be 
etplain'd by a certain and properly calFd Definition. 

. There are three common Rules of a Definition, the 
1 is, That the Definition ſhou'd be adequate to the Thing de- 
4; that is, agree to all thoſe Things which are con- 
in'd in the Spęcies which is defin'd. The ſecond, That 
ade te Definition fhou'd be proper to the Thing defin' d; for when 
he Definition makes us know the Thing defin'd from all o- 
ther Things, it muſt be proper and agreeable to the Thing 
lefin'd. The third, fince we make uſe of a Definition to- 
nake known a Thing to another which he knew not before, 
The Definition ought to be clear, and more caſie and obvious ban 
the Thing def d. 5 | | 1 

6. Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
fund the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Defini- 
tion of the Thing. For this Reaſon-the Definition of the 
Thing cannot be expreſs'd in Words plainly ſynenymous; 
i if any one ſhou'd ask what is the Supream Deity ? and 
xe ſhou'd anſwer, the Supream God ſince the later explains. 
1 more the Nature or Attributes of that God than the- 
ormer. | | 

7. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can- 
only have place in compound Ideas, and isonly the Enume- 
ation of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compound- 
ei; but fimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, hecauſe there can 
be no Enumeration. He who knows not what that is which 
ve call Heat, will only learn it by Experience; or ſome ſyno- 
nymous Word, or ſome Word of another Language, or by 
Circumlucation, by which the Thing is ſhown, not defin'd 3; 
Ds if we ſhou'd ſay, That it was @ Senſation, which we find 
Frben we fit by the Fire, or walk in the Sunſhine; By this we- 
MW fhou'd hew what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, 
te bit never explain its Nature. For, ow! any one want, 
e that Seuſe by which we have that Senſation, he wou'd no 
fr more underſtand what we meant, than a Man born Blind 
Hl hat was a Green Colour, by telling him it was that Sen- 
il ation we have when we behold the Graſs in the Fields. 
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e CHAP. I. 
Of METH OD, both of Reſolution ad 
521 Compoſition. b 


1. T WAvring confider'd our ſimple Pereeptions, and 
. the feveral ſorts of our Judgments, and fhewn 
4. how in them we ſhou'd conduct our ſelves to a- 

void Errors; it remains, that we ſhew in what manner our 

Fudgments ſhou'd be diſpos'd, that we may the ſooner, and 

with the greater ſafety, arrive at the Knowledge of Truth, 

This Part of Logic is call'd Method, which, contrary to the 

Cuſtom of the Schools, I fhall treat with Diligence, as more 

conducive to the Knowledge of Truth than the following 

Part of Argumentation, on which, however, they were more 
rol. ena ug 

K 2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examination 

depend on the Knowledge of Others, from whence they are 

deduc'd by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſuffi- 
cient. to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to what 

Propoſitions (ſeparately confider'd) we may give our Aﬀent; 

we muft alſo ſhew how they are to be diſpos'd among them- 

elves, in regard of each other, that by them we may de- 
Kend as it were by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd accord- 
ing to the old Proverb, in the bottom of a Well. 

3. Method is twofold, one is of Reſolution, by which Truth 
generally ſought after; the other of Compoſition, by which 
the Truth now found out is taught or imparted to another. 


4 


4. In 
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4. In the Method of, Reſolution we proceed from ſome 
garticular known Truth, to others which belong te ſome 
articular or ſingular Thing. In the Method of Compoſition 
je propoſe ſome. cexta in general Truths, from which we de- 
lace particular Truths. fy. Ne ee 

5, If in the Method of KReſolutzon we propoſe any Maxims, it 
not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and but 
once, but only as they are neceſſary for the finding out the 

ruth; on the contrary, in the Method of Compoſition they 
re pro pos'd all together in the beginning, before there is 
uy need of them. . K l | 4 
6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
dds of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the An- 
eſtors to their Poſterity; or on the contrary, by aſcending 
om the Poſterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have 
i in common, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing 
town, to that which is unknown. Thoſe Things which are 
pwn, by both are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by 
hem we may (by certain Conſequences deduc'd from them) 
able to arrive at thoſe which are not known; and then 
this Chain of Conſequenees in both, conſiſt of Propoſi- 
vas connected with each other. . 
7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 
ith, that Error may be avoided. Firft, That no Propo- 


we 


h. ion be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Aſ- 
he Wit, or which is not evident. Next, The Connection of 
re following Propofition to the foregoing, in every Step of 
g Progreſſion be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, 

re Ina long Chain of Propoſitions we admit but one Propo- 


tion or Conſequence that is doubtful or falſe, whatever was 
realy deduc'd from thence, muſt of neceſlity be either du- 
ous or falſe. T0 | | 

g. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propoſe an Exam- 
It of the Method of 45 8 79 and then one of that of con- 
tion. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the Queſtion, Nfeiber on the . 
moſitzon of Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God does 
. Wi? To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Hu- 
ane Kind, which now inhabit the Earth, did not always 
it, all Hiftory whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Man- 


h In: This they do not only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by 
he whole Series and Courſe of what they treat, make it ma- 


leſt, ſince there is no Hiftory which pretends to give us an 
count of more than about 6000 Years. (2.) If Humane 
ad did pot always exiſt, but had a Beginning, there is a 

5 | | | New 
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Neceſſey chat there ſhot'd be ſome other Ciufe of its Ex; 
ſcence 3 for from nothing, nothing can ariſe. (z.) What 
ever that Cauſe is, it muſt ha ve at leaſt all thoſe Properries 


whichwe find in our ſelves; for none can give what he ha 
not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity that ther - 
fhow'd be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in us, ſmc bo 
ke couꝰd do that which we cannot do, that is, make Ma 


exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and Boden 
of Man ſhou*d begin to exift, which Power we by no mean v« 
find in our ſelves. '(5:) We find that we have the Power oth: 
Faculty of Underſtanding and 4/;U:ing, and a Body whick ca 

be mov d various ways. (6.)' Therefore, there muff be thoW pe 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe di. 


Humane Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothinWMon 
or making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Ex RN 
ſtenee at all. (7.) But this Cauſe either exifts fil}; or ha be 
ceas'd to be. (8.) If he do not ftill exift, he did not exif e 
from Eternity; for whatever exiſted from Eternity, ca thc 
neither by it ſelf, or by any other Cauſe, be reduc'd to NM 
thing. (9. ) If it did not exiſt, it muſt have been produc' 
by ſome other, for whatever has a Beginning muſt be gene 
rated by ſome other. Then wou'd the ſame Qpeſtion re 
turn of the Producer, which may be thus generally ſolv'd ( 
All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they had non 
T hoſe. which had a Beginning, were produc'd by Cauſc 
which had none; therefore, if there be any Thing that do , 
exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt; thereſorq 
be-confe(s'd,that there is ſome eternal Being, which has ix. 
it ſelf all thoſe Properties which we find in our ſelves, an he. 
infinitely more, Whether he immediately created us by him M 
ſelf, or by any other Nature? which is not here the Que +, 
ſtion. (11.) If this Cauſe of Humane Kind do ſtill exif ob. 
the ſa me Reaſoning wou'd return which. we us'd in the i 
and xoth' Steps of our Progreſſion. (12.) Therefore, it ne un 
ceſſarily follows from the Exiſtence of Humane Kind, tha |; 
God does exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, which mediateꝶ of gr. 
immediately created Mankind. the 
9. Thus by the Method of Reſolution we prove, or rate, 
find out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach o tio 
convey this Truth thus found out to others, by the Mette; an 
of Compoſition,in this manner. (1.) All Beings have a BW qu 
inning of Exiſtence, or they have none. (2.) Nothing cal ; 


come out of Nothing, or begin to exiſt by its own Powe! 
hen it had no Exiſtence. (3.) All thoſe TRIS HY 
. E ; f f re 
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fore, which had a Beginning, muſt be produc'd by ſome Be- 
ing that had no Beginning. (4.) Humane Kind had a Be- 
ginning. (5.) It was therefore produc'd mediately, or im- 
nediately by ſome eternal Cauſe. (6.) That Cauſe we calt- 
60d; and, therefore, Humane Kind were created by God. 
10. All theſe Propofitions, as we have obſerv'd, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely examin'd, that none be admitted 
as certain, and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſe- 
quence be ſlid in which is not neceſſary. Having ſo done, 
eanſiue may know that we ha ve found the Truth, or are taught 
the ſa me by Others. | | 57 3 

11. There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eaſy 
performance of this Task, and which are to be taught more 
liſtinctly, or with greater care and confideration, becauſe 
on them depend the whole eaſieneſs and certainty of ſuch | 
Reaſons or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firft, what ought to 
be the Diſpoſition of the Mind for the more happy diſcovery 
of Truth ; Secondly, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Me- 
thod of pr ; and Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the 
Method of Compoſition. | [64 


. 7 >banf 1nd SIO AS hos - 
Of the Neceſſity of Attention, and the Means 


of obtaining it. 


*3 


. W E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is 
5 the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this 
Knowledge is not enough to direct our Enquiry after Truth, 
decauſe that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the 
Mind diſcover it ſometimes, without a long Labour and Fa- 
tigue. We muſt, therefore, enquire by what Means we may 
obtain this Evidence in our Thoughts. 
2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
Which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
edge of Truth, but the Mind muft conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we wou'd obtain a 
e Knowledge of them. „ 
3. We have ſhewn, that our ſudgments are the Percep- 
tions of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, 
ad that our Errors of Judgment ariſe from it, does ac- 
„muieſce in obſcure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before 
"YN it has with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. 
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4. Ta Judgments of the Mind we ſhou/etiſs the ſame Me. 
thod as in judgments of the Eyes, which approach the ob- 
ſcurer Objects nearer, and employ: the help of artificial 

ights, narrow looking into, to it; ſo ſhou'd the Mind in 

udgments reſtrain its Aſſent, till it has with the utmoſt: At · 
tention conſiderd according to the Nature of the Thing in- 
tg hich it enquires. Hence it appears of how great and 
nereſſary uſe Attention is, which ĩs only a long and uninter- 
rupted Confideratian of any one Idea, without the Interpo- 
ſition of any others. | We E 

'$. We find that we are much more attent; and withgrea- 
ter-eaſe apply our Thoughts to the Conſideration: of thoſe lat 
things which affect us by the Intervention of our Senſes, WW" 
certain Images of which are before the Mind, and ſuch as MW 

excite ſome Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe: which came Ml © 
into the Mind: without any/of theſe Things. Thus we are 
aàttent in the Conſideration of any enlighten'd Body, in 
fome Image of a cor poreal Thing offer'd to the Enquiry of 
the Mind; and in the Conſideration of a. Thing that may 
bring us Advantage or Damage, which ſtrikes us with Fear, 
or Deſire. f | of 

6. Every one who tas try d it befbre Uſe has bred a facili- W 
ty, knows that *tis much more difficult to fix the Mind. an fot 
abſtract Ideas for any Time. The'Reaſon ofthe difference be 
is plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds aſſiſtance de 
from the Intervention of the Body, as tis affected with more {WM "! 
ſprightly-and lively.Senſations and Images, which will thruſt 

>mſelves on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, in At 

abftra& Contemplations, and-which derive nothing from N 
the Body, cor poreal Motions obſtruct the Attention while Le 
they perpetually recall the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time it 
that the Object of the Mind has nothing in: ic ſelf that can I 
much affect ic, or engage the Attention; nay, when the 
Mind is employ'd in theſe abſtratt Conſiderations, it muſt I U 
with all its Force baniſh all corporeal Images which. croud I t. 
perpetually upon it. Nor can this be perform'd without de 
Pain, ſince the Law of Nature has oblig d the Mind to be de 
in Pain, when Force is offer'd to the Body. | 

7. Having laid down this, we muſt try.whetber or no we e 
cannot encreaſe the Attention by the help of the Senſes and 
Imaginative Faculty, ev'n in things that are meerly incor- If Ol 
poreak By what. Art this may. be done, we ſhall ſhew here I O 
after; but above all things we ſhou'd take care that the W 
Inconvenience do not ariſe, which uſually follows the — | 

. 5 | mat ions il. 
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motions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſon; 
that is, when the Mind is fomething more vehemently af- 
WI fected, it is turn'd in ſuch a manner to the Object which 

affects it, chat it takes notice of nothing elſe. en is this 
Motion ſo far from aſſiſting the Attention to Ideas of incor- 
poreal Things, that on the contrary it proves an Obſtacle 


1 to it. ' ; 
* 


8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Enquiry af. 
ter Truth is drawn, that they, who wou'd ferioufly apply 
themſelves to the ſearch after Truth, ſhou'd avoid, as much 
as they poſſibly can, all the more firong and vehement Sen- 


8 ſations; ſuch as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and gla- 

ing, Pain, Pleaſure, Ge. They ſhou'd Hkewiſe take Care 

> WY that their Imagination be not too vehemently mov'd by ar 
Object, which ſhou'd infect it ſo far, as to make them thin 


of it whether they will or not; for by this means the Atten- 
tion will frequently be interrupted. Firft, they ought not 
to be accuſtom'd to the ſtronger Emotions of the Pafſhons'; 
for thoſe who experience frequently theſe Perturbations, 
contract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they can ſcaree think 
of any think elſe but the Objects of the Paſſions, or thoſe 
things which have ſome Connection with them; but ſince, 
for Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no Man can 
de entirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their En- 
dea vours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable E 
re uils to their Enquiries after Truth. EE LEES 
1,0 9. The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
in Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geometrictans do 
\m WI cho expreſs inviſible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and 
ie Letters; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, 
ne WW *ttends,and is fix*d to the Thing which it enquires after; for 
an vbile the Eyes are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind contem- 
the Wl plates the Thing whoſe Signs they are. And this is done with 
uft the more ſafety, becauſe there is no Danger of confounding 
ud the Figures with the Thing he ſeeks, there being no Rela» 
out tion between them, but what he makes. Thus the ſwift⸗ 
be ness and duration of any Motion can be examin'd by the De- 
crription of certain Figures, which the Geomerrician can ne- 
we ¶ ver believe to be the Thing that is the Subject of his Enquiry- 
and WY 10. By this means we may without Danger make Uſe of 
or- bur Senſes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not be 
re Ml oppreſs'd by the multitude of the Relations that are to be 
the Ml <onfider'd, they may be expreſs'd on Paper by certain 
bm. Words. Beſides, we give more eaſie Attention to Provofi- 
003 | ; ti0rs 
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tions already expreſs'd, and ſet down on Paper, than to the; 
Ideas. We can review more often, and with more eaſe on 
- , Marks in long Arguments, when we have fix d the Signs 0 
them on Paper, than when we have them only in our Minds 

11. But theſe ought to be look'd on as Helps which ma- 
be made uſe of by young Beginners, but ſhou'd not be of 
fer'd to thoſe of riper Underftanding, left they ſhou'd ac 
cuſtom themſelves too much to them, ſo that it render then 

incapable of underſtanding any thing without the Aſſiſtance 
of ſome corporeal Image. 8 i elne | 
12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corporez 
Things to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Senſes 
and therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and ye 
afford a particular help to aſſiſting the Attention. For ex 
ample, when we in filent Contemplation compare the Idea 
with the external and. corporeal Objects, we may obfervudMnc! 
the like in the Operations of the Eyes as in the Actions o 
the Mind, 85 e Fiery þ 

13. If we are to explain to others what we have found out 
they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than toa 
bare and naked Expofition of the Thing; they will ſoone 
apprehend and underſtand us, and remember it better 

9 — aroſe the manner in the remoteſt Antiquities of uſing 
Fables, which was long in Vogue among the Oriental Na 
tions. En | 5 

14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the Ane: 
cients in this Particular, which was, while they with toc 
much Zeal ſought the Attention of the Unskilful, they had een 

Recourſe to ſo many Figures and Phraſes drawn from cor cor 
poreal Things, that they offer'd to their Minds ſcarce anyMonc 

hing but the Ideas of corporeal Beings ; So that the Truth ce 
being overwhelm'd with thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, 
and cannot without the utmoſt difficulty be freed from dert 
them by the Learned themſelves. . ct! 

15. We muſt, farther, be very cautious of avoiding anv'd t 
Error too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fan-Meaſor 
cy'd the Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was onlyWrnal 

to illuſtrate the Things, was really an Argument to proveWinds 
them ; | (4 EF . 1 ; - KEY 2. I 

16, That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Know-Men w 
ledge of Truth no body can doubt, and we have ſhown ;tion * 
many have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any ue 
to it; yet ſince they are not Evil in their own Nature, they two 
may by good Management be of great help to the encrealls | 
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Attention; By, Peri ms Wer may f that it, Zap 5 


real p;Without ſome;Paſhon,:..Lh 

Wppy, Cott 5 elirg. 0 Glory, It we cep if -wi x 

e Moderation. "When this Paſſion is alone it 4 5 5 
us; other, Paſſions are therefore to he Excited in pen 
ou'd hinder, us from ſuffering qur ſelves. to 147 down 
{the 3 5 of Glory : And this is the 755 Wot 
b che Truth, which is in the Minds of; 4 ere F 
cre is no Man. that layes- to, be decals dy nor; nu Naß 
xt is pleas d with Ignorance. 4 *. 
7. But we muſt, ey 'n here, take C: 80 © the De 

ding out the Truth be net. the only C DH dür 

ents 3 far the . never Sins, ANY: 


ns for us to knows B But the 11 
ren as Jong as we can withhold: 
u have an e Knowledges 8 


C3 AE, Its. 
"_ 'heC. mai the Mind, and 4 Means. 
of enlarging 11. ha 


W E call that © Minde gie that has 0775 Ideas he- 
fore it at once; and. the more of thoſe. it, 
ye a diſtin Perception ofat once, the larger, or. more 
pacious is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow w 
fm it. The Canacin therefore of the Mind is enjarg- 
contracting a Habit or Cuſtom, of conſider ing many Ideas 
once without Confuſion, We mean not all :agether and. 
once, that in one numerical individual Moment, and one 
ly Perception of the Mind, many Things can he diſtinQly 
ler ſtood, fince tis certain that few, Things can by di- 
ily, vie w'd together. But this Expreſſion. is to. be ah 
"Wd the Latitude of meaning a very ſhoxt Time; and the 
aſon we uſed the Term together, is, that there is no ex- 
mal Menſuration of Time to divide the Rapidity, of the. 
linds motion from one Thought to another, 
2. If any one ſhou'd demand, whether the Minds of an 
en were alike, except what difference is made by Educa- 
tion ? we ſhouꝰd only, anſwer, That we do, not act 
o but that Experience gives us a eta Conf mati 


two Things. | = 
8 „ 4 . That 
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2. That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it 6 V 
lf _ *Ditficulty they conceive the Connection bf two Propof 
| Ou, unleſs they fall on Subjects with which'their Experien 
has been converſant, but are perfectly blind in Conte 
Plation, hor can in the leaſt diſcover any difference betuf 
Agood and bad Ratiocination.. Others again have a Mi 
Wpmething larger than thiis, and can by one View of t 
| Mind comprehend more than one Connettion of Propoff 
|  -«Onis; but if the deduction of Conſequences be fomethi 
| Jonger than, ordinary, they cannot extricate themſelves, B 


«that the Capacity of the Mind can be entarg'd by a freque 
Wſe of thinking of many Things at once. *Tis ſufficient 


| then thereare'ſome happy, Genius's which can with eats, Mb? 
{1 Hor at one view, yet in a very little Time,and few Though" 
1 _ comprehend a long Chain of Propoſitions. They are nd ; 
Ther fatizod.nor difturb'd with that Number of Propolis 
| tions which wou'd abſolutely confound ſome Others. the 
ö 4. It is apparent from Experience in the ſecond plac C 


| Known, that the you £ Learners of Geometry, Arithmef 4 
lf or Algebra, are at firſt diſturb'd with the number of Ideas . 


tbe confider'd together; nor can they, without a very pain 
Attention, underſtand what they read, or are taught, | 


| Treaſon of the number of Ideas which are to be conſider ”” 
Ass for Example, — Thoſe who at firſt endeavovrr to leaf,” 
[ the Rule of Divifion, are confounded or puzzi'd by the mari. 
Fold compariſon of the Piviſor and Dividend ; and they al cl 
: Furptiz'd to;confider how the Mafter that teaches them ſh" 
| che able at one View, or at leaſt with very few, to comprehenM-” 
he Connection of ſo mapy Propoſitions as are form'd ini U 


Jong Arithmetical Operation; yet the ſame Students oft 
Art, after they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of 
i counts for ſome Months, comprehend many Operations ui 
! .eaſe in their Mind, which before they cou'd not take o 
| Mhence tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will a 
r 
5. If it ſhou'd farther be ask'd whether the Capacity Nr 
A Men cou'd be improv'd by the ſame Method? we m 
anſwer, That Experience has fſhown.us, that all ſuch who c. 
_ chat way improve their Minds, have by it enlarg'd theirC 
3 pacity; for there are ſome who, from their firſt Applicatio 
ud never make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but amot 
oſe who are not "wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſo 
make a ſwifter and greater.Progrels than others, ev'n int 
the beginning, whether this be the effect of the mn 


che Mind or the Body. 
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 6- To come to the point it ſelf, whoever has a Deſire to 

marge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his endea- 

ut to have his Attention at his Command, ſo ag to-a pply it” 

hen, and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain'd by the 

leans propos'd in the.former Chapter. For he that can-- 

ot be attentive to a Few, will much leſs be capable of uf - 

erftanding Many together, and not be confounded by the 

lbiciplicity of che. He.. 42 
7. But fince the Capacity ofthe Mind, as we, have ſeen, 

za Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to acquire 


t as we have expreſs it, comes only to this, that by fre- 
nent Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſie to us. We muſt on- 
examine on what Objects it is chiefly exercis de. 
8. Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
ther cannot be treated Mathematically. * Whatever can 
E exa min'd in a Geometrical, Methad (which we ſhall deli- 
er when we ſhall treat of the Method” of Compoſition) are 
Mathematical z:and of this kind are all things of Whicltwe 
n have a perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs, or 
elates to Modes. . 3 | ce en AE. 
9. All who ha ve apply'd themſelves to the enlarging the 
zpacity ofthe Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the 
lonfideration of theſe Things. And tis certain, that in 
1;thmetie (to inſtance ons part of the Mathematics fort 
te manifold Parts of the Object are fo diftinaly noted, ane 
clearly perceiv'd, that provided the At tention be a Pg. 
here is no manner of danger of our being confounded. In 
omputation or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many Object: 
kUnites ; next, certain Names arg impos'd (for Brevity's 
re) on certain Collections of Unztes, without producing 
My Confuſion, how great ſoever the Collection of Unite 
tay be; as one Hundred, a Thouſand, an Hundred Thouſand, . 
Milton; &c. Laftty, there are long Comparifons of Num- 
ers made in the,groſs without coming to any , one; particu- 
kr, or alone, but of many collectively together, and at once. 
bor whether we add or ſubſtract, multiply. or divide, to 
ſich all Arzthmerzc is feduc'd, many Numbers are conſi- 
er'd at once, except only the Number Two, which conſiſts 
ly of two Uuites; but in the Computation of that, there is 
ae need of Art, rd tit ee REES 
10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 
liſtinctly underſtanding man Things together, which we 
all the Capacity of Genius; for we ſhou'd ſtill remember, 
Wat this Capacity we ſpeak * ought always to be Pin 
ee eee ON 2th P 10 0 LAN OR SUEI 
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Vith this aiftindt Perception, finte'a cbnſusd Underſtan 
Ing of Things is er to the finding ont of Truth. 
114. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be Math 
matically diſcuſsd; and we ſhou'd in vain imagin, that 
Theſe the Capacity of the Mind cou'd ever be acquir'd ; f 
fince we hape no clear Fan of particular Subſtance 
much leſs can we know with Perfpicuity, a Collection 
. Subſtances together, we can only conſider their, Prope 
Ties, and the Relations that there is between them. 
12. Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be re 
Aer'd more capacious by the Conſideration of Genw a 
Species of the old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtances i 
der thoſe Heads, becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion cf 
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"Of the Laws of the, Method of Reſolution 
1. DEfore we-proceed to the Laws of the Method of of 
D folution, we muſt recal to our Memory, certain Ma 
Ims on which they are built. The firft is what we ha 
ore-than once taken notice of, vix. That we wißt conſul 
Wien in rv vip or Degree of our Progreſſions in our ke 
nig or Arguments; unleſs we wou'd run the Riſque 
Falling into Error. : e nn dog EP 


2. The next isthe Conſequence of this, That we ought 
1 Reaſon bn thoſe Things only, of which we have clear and per 
| 'tucus Ideas; or on obſcure Things only ſo far us we know the 
I Whenice we may gather, that ouf Reaſoning ought to | 
! only converſant about the Properties and Modes of Subftall 
i es and abſtract Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature 
Things extrexmly obſrure. . 


1 
. 


3. The third Maxim is, That we ought always 10 beg ea 


Pa 4 


1 mt the ſiinple and edſe, and io dwell on them «_while, bell f 
| c proceed to Things-compounded and more dijficult : For 17 
| vughr fir ſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, ei Po 
2 never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compoun 1; 
e n Saad Bo. 2 i en ee ic 
| - 4+ Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles | in 
Death the Method of xe/olution and Compoſition, For in bo Re 
| Methods are equally requir'd Evidence in the, Degrees WF in 
l Steps of Progreſſion, choice of the Suhject of our n 2) beg: ne; 
| and the Knowledge of Things fimpie before thoſe: that a, 
b 2 fo — * con 
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 W compounded; as will appear from what follows. But now 
tan ve ſhall-proceed to thoſe Laus which are, peculiar to the 
Method of eſolut ian. Tags at; ; 58 gi i ft 
. The firftis, That we muſt, clearly and perfeſt iy underſiond 
the State of, e propos'd. If we propoſe any Thing 
as the Subject ot our Enquiry, it is neceſſary. to avoid am- 
bling from the Point, that we have a diſtint Knowledge or 
dea in our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Que- 
ſion be propos'd-by others in certain Words, we onght, be- 
fore we, proceed to the Solution, to have a diftint and clear 
Liens of the meaning of every Word, in which it is 
6. Having now a diſtinct Knowledge of the Subjett of our 
Enquiry, and the Ideas which are contain ' d in the Queſtion 
being now to be compar'd, another Law is, That with;ſome + 
force and effort of the Mind, one or more middle Ideas muſt 
be diſcover d, which ſbou d be like a common Meaſure or Stan- 
mere belp the Relations between the Ideas to be compar - 
e faund ants; „ oo l e ee 

7. But when the Queſtions are difficult, and ftand in need 
of a long diſeuſſion, the third .Law .is, That we cut off all, 
that hat ud neceſſary, Relation to the Truth ſought after fram 
the Thing mbich is the Subject. of our Conſideration. 
. When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweft Bounds, 
that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the Matter in diſpute, 
having rejected all that does not neceſſarily, belong to it, 
the fourth Law is, That the compounded Elios be divided 
into Parts, and thoſe 10 be ſeparately conſider I in ſuch order, that 
we begin wii thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple . 
never proceed to the more compounded, till we daftinitly, know 
the more ſimple, and by RefleTion have render'd them eaſe to our 
Conſideration. : | 955 

9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diſtin Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queſtion, and manage it with 


=7 


6e eaſe in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That rertain Signs 
ef our Ideas comprebended in eftabliſh'd Figures, or in the feweſt 
" "oY Words that can be, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on 
e Pager, Jeſt the Mind bave any more trouble about them. This 
ung Law ought chiefly to be obey'd when the Queſtions are dif- 
f cult, and conſiſt of many Heads, tho“ it be not unuſeful, ex'n 
I in thoſe that are more eaſie. By the help of this Law the 
j 


Reaſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they were conceiv/d 

in many Words and other Signs 3 and we thus likewiſe, ſoo- 

Ile ner diſcover the Connection of the Parts. A b- TY * 
r * 3 : ICs When 
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% 36; When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Que 
ion are clear to us, and mark d with compendiohs Sign 
and diſpos'd in Order, Then muſt the Meas (by the fixt 
Las) "be" compar d with earb other, e iiber by Reflection ulone, 
©byexpreſs Words, When more Things than one ar to be con 
'par'd, the Memory and judgment receive great Aſſiſtanc 
from Writing, Which are eaſfly otherwiſe confounded, an 
ue can make but an ill Judgment of Things confus'd. 
11. If aſter we have compar'd all the Ideas, whoſe Sig 
Ve ha re committed to Pa per, we cannot yet find out wh; 
ve ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That we cut off 
be Propoſitions, which after a full Examination me find f 
we 6 1e e be eon, then we muy again proce” 
"2a rhe fare Order in the veſt, which is detiver'd in the fix pr 
rein Laws. PI Vo ” | 5 ws | i * 11103 » © I : e | 
2. f after we have repeated this Examination as oſte * 
2s it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have mark'd ſeemst 
conduce to the Solution of the Queſtion, we muft confe 
rhat, as to us, it is not to be refolv'd, ſince whatever we cou 
cilcbver in its Parts prove in ſufficient to ſolve it. We vug 
therefpre to throw it entirely aſide, or conſuft ſome Perſo 
more knowing in the Subjekt, or better skill'd il Enquiries * 
: an 3+. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Re, af" 


of 


ch are not to be obſerv'd in all 'Queftions 3 for .one ofſ®! 
two of them are ſufficient for ſimple Q eſtions, or thoſe whichſ Cr 
econfiſt of but few Propoſitions. But when they are ver 
- much compounded and intricate, we muſt often come f 
"the aft, and that to be repeated more than once. BAH. 
" This being a Matter of very great importance, we ſhall di C 
*rourſe of them ſeparately in ſeveral Chaprers, wa 

„HA Pr Vs | kn 
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D the three Maxims on which all Method = 
* LES 8 1 ane An 3 ö er „ IT ſiti 
"Ix, 7E Haff fay nothing more than we have already o the 


VV the firft Maxim about preſerving Evidence in eus 
ry Srepor Degree of K nowledge ; but we'cou'd not but tak 
1 Notiec of it in this place, both to make appear the Cong if 
--ne&ion of thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it can der 
not be too much inculcated to Men who have been us'd dot 
give their Aſſent to Things that are obſcure. N 1 any 


[ 45 The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
That we oudht not 10 Reaſon vn Things of which we have no cles 7 
lea, 07 of obſcure Things,as Far as they are obſcure.” We n 
not take this "Maxim in Senſe that hou'd exctude the Na 
tare of all 'Fhings Which are 15 unknown to us from ohr 
Fiquities 3 81 f this wau'd be Uitectty öppoſſte to our Pe. 
ſign, by Which we aim to open à way to the Diſcor ery of 
Truths unknown to u. 

3. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ought not 
to Reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe : the firſt is, 
That he onght not to chooſe ſuch Objects of hisCotitempla- 
tion, whichitis plain cannot be diſcover d by evident De- 
monſtrattons. (1.) Thits, as ſeveral Geometriczans have de- 
mon ſtrated, the ¶ qua 2 of the Circle, andthe Aoubling the 
cube, cannot beffound out. (2 T we cannot diſcover 
what is the in moſt Nature of ings; all we can know of 
that, is, that Experience has ſhown us, that there do co- 
exiſt in Subſtances certatn Properties: We fhou'd there- 
fore reje& the Enquiry into Subſtances, and only conſider 
their Properties. . 3.) If we cannot find out the inmoſt, - 
whole Nature of any one created Subſtance, much leſs-n 

we pretend-to diſcover the Subſta nce of that Supream | 

ture which created all the reſt. We may aer as it were 
by Experience; from thoſe prbperties Which we Tee in the 
Creatures, that they ate in the Creator, fince no body can 
give what he has not, yet we cannot conceive how l 15K 
real Properties of all Creatures can 'coxxift in Gd. 

4. The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no berchin 
Conſequence can be drawn from 2 Principle - that is un- 
own or uncertain; Tho' this be a Maxim allow'd by all 
'' WPhiloſophers, both aneient and modern, vet have they all 
ended againft it, perſuading themſelves that they do 
_ Winow their Principles to he clear and certain, which yet ate 
often very nncertain, and many times not non at all. 

pus all that we have any clear Perception of in our Minde, 
is the Propert y -offT binking zand therefore we! cannot poſ⸗ 
ftively affirm, that chere is any other in it; not on the 6+ 
therſide, can we deny that there b, becauſe bete may de 
ſome, of which we'areTgnorant. ' 
4. But it is here neceſſary to take notices (let any one 
ſhou'd wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another 
Senſe) that what we ſay is not to be under ſtood as if we cou'd 
not deny Contradictions. For 't is one thing to deny that 
wal particular is not in la Subject belides what we ſee, and 
| a no- 


Pögie 5 br 2 Reaſoning.” 4» 1 
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Another to deny that the ſame thing can be, and not be, it 


the ſame Subject at the ſame Time. Thus we cannot af 


that there is nothing elſe in our Mind beſides the Facul 

TINS L 15 us ene m dur Min des the Faculty c 
"Thinking, becauſe we diſcover nothing elſe.in ie; bur y 
. may without danger of Error, deny char the Ming, whilk i 


thinking, is deftitute of Thoughe, fince we clearly. pe 


ceive that one of theſe, two Propoſitions is neceſſarily falſe 


5. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have me 


. tion'd, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Di 


gence into the Principles laid down, before we proceed t 


- the Conſeguences of them. We are taught by the thir 
| Maxim, That we muſt begin with the ſimple and cafe Thing 
And dwel] on them ſome time, before we proceed to the compounds 


. end dijjicult. Thus to learn Arathmeric, the Student mu 


de perfectly acquairited with, and fix in his Memory th 


- firft four Rules of, Addition, Subtration, Multiplication an 
Diviſion, before he can to any purpoſe proceed to the R 


of Three, and the following Rules. 


x 5 * 4 : 39-8 LEE LOES 8 3 
ee , A . VE. e 
. Of the firſt, Rule of the Met bod of Reſolutio 
YT A? ETHER OE INV - SE SHI. DS1&PTHS Bid% : 
1. A LL our Judgments being only the Perceptions 

1 A Relations, in which Perceptions we acquieſce, it 
maniſeſt, that when we enquire into any thing which is u 

known to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relatic 
When therefore we ſay in the firft Rule, bat we muſt perfeft 
and clearly know the State of the Queſtion propos d; tis th 
ſame thing as if we fhou'd tell you; that yoh ate to take pat 
ticular Care left yon ſuppoſe that Relation the Object e 
your Enquiry, which does by no Means come under ou 
Conſideration; for unleſs the ſought. Relation be mark! 
with ſome certain Note, we- ſhall neither know what w 
ſeek, nor know it when found out. Hi HR: 


” 
« 
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2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known 
. you may ſay, How can we then make any farther Enquir 
about it? But then ſay we, can there be any Deſire of know 
ing any thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge 
None at all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought nece 
ſarily to be diſtinguiſh'd from all, things elſe, that we ma 
know it when we find it, and ſo far know it, before we mak: 
- any Enquiry about it. No Queſtion can ever be folv'd 
; whoſe Terms are not in ſome meaſure known. to Be; TH 
Pg. "nl 
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br. Exd 175 ö. What thiſe ting Numbers as are 52. 
whic bich there js ſuch 4 5 f ag if you take aUnite from one, and 
aid As Fig other, they wal ; but on the contrary, if you 
aid the Unite taken 25 19 1 er, 10 that from which you ſul- 
acted, ibe Number ſhall be double to the other ? Tho? the Num- 
bers between which there is this Relation be not known, 
yet are the 1 fo far known, that that Relation ought to 
de between them, whence they are Acne wiede as ſoonas 
ever they are. found (| Es 

3. When. 2 Queſtion is conceiv'd i in Words, thoſe Words 
ought to Fenn under ſtood; or the Ideas Which are 
ſignify'd by every ord ought to be thoroughly known to 
us. Al Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be en- 
tirely remov'd, left, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as there 
are different Senſes of the Propoſition ; nor can we appre- 
hend what Senſe he that propoſes i it (if propos'd. by another) 
gives his equivocal Propoſition. 

4. If ye cannot under ſtand all the Senſes of the Words i in 
which a Queſtion is conceiy'd, we can never know whether 
ve have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it was pro- 
pos, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the 
occaſion of which is not ſufficiently known; Thus we can 
only gheſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot bz 
ech but by the Series of the Context. 

When \ we have render'd the Terms in which any Que- 
Aion ! is coneciv*d.as plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 
apply our Attention to the, Conſideration of the, Canditi- 
ons, if there be any in it. If we underfland not them, the 
Queſtion remains obſcure; for they often ſhew us the way 
to ſolve the Queſtion. If there be none ex preſs*d or under- 
ſtood, then is the, Queſtion general, in which we muſt oh- 
ſerve. thoſe Things which we have already deliver'd-en, that 
Head: But if the Conditions are nat expreſs'd, but under- 
Rood, tho? neceſſary, it can never be-folv*d,ifwe have not the 
Opportunity of asking the Propoſer cf it what they are. If 
the Conditions added to the Queſtion be ſuperfluous and ef 
no Uſe, they muſt be diftinguiſh'd from thoſe which are ne- 
ze ceſſary; for without this, we often run after things of no 
Moment, and lea ve thoſe which are of Importance and Ne- 
nl c<flary, without any. Natice. _ ... 
kY 5 This Queſtion may be propos*d—to find. out, two. Nam 
bers, ane of which deſgn'd by the Letter A, Pall be two Unites 
greater than another deſign'd by the Letter B; : ſo that faking a 


for Cite from B, and adding it to A, A ſhall be doubled. 2 
On- 


. 
! 
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Condition of this Queſtions conceiy'd in the Words ſo that, 
&E. thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe with: 


out them the Queſtion is not uilerftood. .' For the Queſtion 


is not ſimply, how a Number may be found ont greater by 
two Unites than another, but ſuch Numbers in which that 
occurs which is in the Condition; which are 7 and 5. 

7. The neceſſary Condition wou'd be omitted in this 
Queſtion, 17hether a Man, by aue, bis Finger in bis Ear, 
could be render'd' ſoimmoveabte, as not iq he able io walk jill by 
Finger be taken out of bis Far? A Me ſtion propos d in theſe 
Words wou'd be deny'd, becauſe the putting the Finger in 
the Ear cannot rendet any one immoveable. But this dif- 


 ficulty is remov'd by adding, That the Mam fall te ſo platl, 


that bis Arm fhall embrace à ſolid fixt Pillar, when 
Finger of that Arm into bis Far. eee eee 
9. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annex d 
to the Queſtion propos'd, which conduce nothing at all to 
the Matter; as if we-ſhou'd propoſe, To make a Man, anon 
ed _with'{meet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, not able 10 lie 
Nil, tho be ſee not any thing ibat can move him. Shou'd any 
one ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, which 
ſays, anointed with ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, he 
wou'd ſpend his Pains to no purpoſe, fince thoſe Words have 
nothing to do with the Matter: But this is done by put- 
ting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds; or. if he 
fall from a Tower, or any other high place; for he will 
of neceſſity be moy'd, tho? he ſee not what it is that gives 
"that Motion, ſince he is driven on by a Matter that do's 
not fall under the Senſe of Seeing. . 

9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queftions as 
are only feign'd for the Exerciſe of the Mind, for the like 


Puts 


"Caſes occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and 


from Natural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of Learning 
Thus if we examine, what any particular Werd does fignity 


generally conſider d? The Anſwer, tho? true, is very rarely 
of any Confequence to the Solution of the particular Que- 


ftion of, what that Word does fignify in any one certain 
place. If, therefore, any one deſires to know the later, lie 
ought not to propoſe the Queftion in general Terms, but to 
repeat the Place in which the Senſe of that Word, which 1s 
ſought, occurs; for Words often vary their Senſe by their 
Situation to another, which when. they ſtand alone, they do 


not ſignify. | 
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I Explanation of fe, wad third Ruler 
| ef the Method of Reſolutioͤn. 


I 1 | OE HIER BUS LBC \Brd LICL, 25 f 34 3d LY TJ ; M32” 942 
. x EL Qucftions may Be refer'd to two Kinds, or Sorts; 
hat is, Simple or Compounded. All chat is n 

e t „Simple or Compounded, All that is neceſ- 
l frily requir'd to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent com- 


F pariſon of the Ideas of which they are compos d. Thus 
"WM vhen *tis ſaid, that a Circle has this Property, that all the 
Lines that are drawn from its Centre to its Circumference, 
are equal: If any one doubt of the Matter of Fact, and 
wou'd enquire into the Truth or Falſhood of that Maxim, 


k he need only compare the Idea of a Circle, with the Idea 
FF . ron oeragt al 
„2. But Compounded Queftions cannot be ſolv'd without 
ri comparing the Ideas of which tis compos'd; with-ſome third 
4 Idea, or many Ideas; for no Man can find out the un- 
de bnown Relations, which are the Subject of his Enquiry, by 
mw | immediate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queftion pro- 
u. 105d. There is, therefore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome 
e bird Idea, or more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion 
in nuſt be compar'd 3 but theſe Ideas ought to be clear: and 
ee berſpicuous, at leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are 
5 compar'd with others. And hence is drawn the ſecond Rule 


of the Method of Reſolution. © 4 
3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 
e Geſtion was propos d, Whether a Thief ought to ſuffer Death ? 
nd ince the Idea of a Thief cannot be immediately compar'd 
& WI vith the laſt Puniſhment, no Natural Connexion being be- 
f tween thoſe two Ideas; ſo that the Idea of x Thief ſhou'd 
ly neceſſarily excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment : We 
16. can't ſolve that Queftion without the Intervention of ſome 
m third Idea, with which both the others ſhou'd be compar'dy 
he and that is of Vindicat ive Fuſtice, or the Nnowledge of the. 
Law. And when we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall 
\ is lay, *tis Juſtice, for the good of the Commonwealth, that the 
«ir Thief be put to Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniſh- 
ment. | no; 
wy 4. If again we put the Queſtion, Whether a Boy of fifteen, 
p. being guilty of Theft, ſhou'd be put 10 Death? The former 
- BE Weftionis contain'd in this; for we muſt firſt enquire, whe» 
240 ther 
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| ther any Thiefdeſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch 
a Thief ſhou'd ſuffer in that my 4 .For unleſs the firſt 
Queſtion be ſolv'd, the later he br a, But having found, 
byithe- Laws, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is 
to be put to Death, we muſt farther enquire, whether a 
Thief of fiſteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment, Here, 
therefore, wou d be another Compariſon, not of the Boy 
wich the Puniſhmeat, but of the Puniſhment. that is ho he 

wflicted, with Juſtice, or the Law, e 1643; £©\ 
. There may, in this-very ſame Queſtion; occur [eyergt 
ether Ideas, which muft be compar'd, becapſe the Benefit 
of the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, for 
the ſake of Inftrution, we make the Idea of Juftice a ſim- 
ple Idea, and of the kigheſt Cleaxneſs and Perſpicuity. We 
farther ſuppoſe, that there is no — Hos into the Circum- 
ſtances of the Fatt; which yet maſt commonly come into 
the Conſideration of the Thing. eee 

6. But if the Queſtiop was, Mat Puniſomens fhow'd; beę in- 
Hicted on: Peter, who, without the Award of Law, bad by force 
raten away what he pre tends is his dus? Then, at firſt hearing, 
very many Things offer themſelxes to our Conſideration. WM 4, 
Ct.) We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the * 
Creditor, or not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing; 
in which Enquiry his Affirmation is to be compar'd with i. 
the Band, Writing, or other Inſtrument, if there be any, or 
with the Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Ce. (2.) Next, Mt b 
ve muſt examine, whether the Sum he lent be as great as H pou 
he pretends, which is by comparing his Oath with the Words e 
of the Deed, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, Cc. (3.) We by t 
muſt enquire, whether he took it away, or not. (q.) Whe- on , 
ther by Force, where we muſt. hear Witneſſes, whoſe Exi- Nate. 
dence muſt be compar'd with manifold Ideas to make out the, 
the Truth. (5.) We muſt examine, whether the Laws con- 
demn all manner af Force on ſuch an Occaſion, where. we 7d. 
muſt compare the Fact with the Words of the Law. ( 6.) What 
Puniſhment the Laws inflict on that Force, Which we here 
ſuppoſe to have heen vs'd, Without the Intervention of the 
Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can folve this 
Queſtion, What Tuniſhment Peter muſt undergo? We muſt 
many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms of 
the Queſtion. TS 
7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are 
not very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginable of 
Error, of which it any one flip: in, all the following Propor 


ſitions 
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tions are Either-faife, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 
Conclufjon muſt be abſolutely falſgdq. 
8. The third Rule is, To #brow away thing, from the 
rache belong to the 
0 


bueſtion to be conſider' d, which doth not 
Truth that is ſought after. This Rule is of manifeſt Ad van- 
age and Uſe ; becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, either 
xanders wide of the Matter, and finds not what ke ſeeks, 
or forms his. Judgment by Foreign Ideas, and gives his 
Mind a pcofitleſs Fatigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, 
i we ſnou'd enquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Fo- 
rigner, qr what are the Laws of other Countries; on that 
Head or (he like, tis plain, there cou'd nothing be drawn 
thence to the ſolution of the Queſtion. 672 7B 
g. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 
civ'd in many Words, either by the Ignorance or Deſign 
of him who propoſes them, to make them the more - intri- 
cate; or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never defign'd to propo with Clearneſs and 


perſpicuity. * | 
CH AP; VI 


By V | wy 
* An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh 
3 Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 
th Wi. XX) Hen we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 


pn pos d all that did not, or appear*'d not neceſſarily 
to belong to the Thing enquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
ve cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at onc 
by the fourth Rule we are oblig'd (i.) Iv divide the Queſtr- 
n into its ſeverai Heads. (2.) To examine thoſe Heads ſepa- 
Wr-tely, in ſucba manner, as io begin with thoſe which conſiſt of 
WI the more ſimple Ideas; (3.) and never to proceed to thoſe Heads 
which are more compounded, till we have 2 our Conſideration 
made them more fi mple, perſpicuous, and eaſie 10 our ſelves. 
at 2. The neceſſity of this Rule is manifeſt in the ſolution 
re of compounded Queſtions ; for, firſt, if we confound their 
he vera! Heads, we-can never have diſtin Ideas of them; 
vis MW for Diſtin&ion and Confuſion are inconſiſtent. By that 
means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
of ¶ they ought to be compar d to find out the Truth; which if 
Ke ſhou'd otherwiſe hit on, it won'd be more the Effect of 
Chance, than our Skill or Underſtanding. N 
3. We ſometimes give the ſame judgment of: ſeveral 
Ideas, tho?, generally ſpeaking, the ſame Juigments will not 
agree to ſeveral But if we form a judgment of vari us 
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Things mixt together, without conſidering each ſingly, a 
; a general Judgment-of different rapes ory is ſeldo 
tree from Error in ſome thing or other. We may diſcove 
chat an Author has neglected this Rule, when, upon a dil 
gent peruſal of his Works, we cannot (tho the Argume 
he writes on be not unknown to us) reduce what he Tays t 
certain Heads: And this we may find in ſeveral of the A 
cient as well as Modern Writers; who for that Reafon a 
Hot read without difficulty and pain. | == 
4. The ſame Inconveniences ariſe from the negle& of th 
Jecond and third-Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Havin 
ſaid ſomething of this in the fifth Chapter, we ſhall only ad 
Here, that when we are grown familiar and acquainted wit 
the more {imple Principles of the Queſtion propos'd, ſo fa 

2s to have them diſtinctly in our Minds, we never, in th 
Jeaft Conſequences drawn from them, affirm any thing con 
:trary to them. On the contrary, when we take but a tra 
ſient View of the more ſimple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to th 
more compounded, we ſurely forget them,and the laſt proy 
often contradictory to the firſt. oY 
3. The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come int 
Vſe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whenct 
wou'd ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe: But they beinger 
too difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, andWno! 
becauſe we are of Opinion that the ſame Rules can be 
neficially be adapted to other Arts,we ſhall draw our Exam 
ples elſewhere. * 

6. When we go about the ſolution of any propos'd Que 
ſtion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us, may be 
anſwer'd to it, it will be of the greateſt uſe imaginable tc 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweft Wordg 
that may be, eſpecially if they are many, left while we conf! 
der of one, the reſt, as it often happens by the multiplicit 
of the ions, ſlip out of our Mind. By this means evi 
a happy Memory, which with difficulty retains many Heads 
wou d find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind unincumber's 
with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the ConſideratiFe « 
on of Particulars. *Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of 

compounded and difficult Queſtion, which muſt be conl! 
der'd, offer themſelves together, and at once. Moſt com 
monly we muſt conſider ſome time before we diſcover all, an 
then if we write not all that down which we have firſt founc 
out, while we ſeek others, that flips out of our Memory. But 
becauſe it wou'd be very troubleſome to write down manſope 
things, therefore the various Relations which are to be cine 
ider d, may be ex preſsd by ſome certain Words. 7. bro 


5. Hence ariſe two Advantages which are not by any 
neans' to be deſpis d. The firſt is, that before we write 


oy ion more fully. what we have found out on any Queſtian,. 
dilWither by Conſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this 
ner rt we eaſily conceive the Order of the things to be writ- 

s ten, and change it with equal Eaſe; if perchance we find any 


thing amiſs in it: The other is, that both the Order and 
farts of our Treatiſe is ſo fixt in our Memory, by reading 
ver ſometimes what we have written, that when we come 
iſteru ards to ſet down our whole Diſſertation, we do not de- 
art from that Order, nor omit any thing which is worthy of 
dur Conſideration. Otherwiſe, by having too great a Con- 
flence in our Memory we fit down to write with our Or- 
der and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in our Mind, many: 
things which occur to us while we are writing, like thoſe 
don rich we have thought, inſenſibly divert us from the right 
Track which we deſign d to purſue, and make us omiꝭ what 
re ſhou'd ha ve diſcours'd of, and meddle with thoſe things 
#hich ha ve nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 5 
8, When ue have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd.. 
the Order we have conceivd- with certain Marks and Signs, 
hen, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider e- 
jery Propoſition that is to be examin'd. There are never 


anq ore than two Terms of one Propofition to be compar'd. be- 
beeire we find what Relation is, or is not, between them. This- 


thus found out, ſhou'd in few Words be written down, that 
he Memory be unburthen'd of it, that we may without any 
Pins read over our Traces,and ſee what we have found out, 
nd what is the Connection of our Arguments. 4-7 
9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
ere to be examin'd, and have not, however, found out” 
what we ſought; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with 
greater Application peruſe what we have written, and cut 
Wt whatever we find of no Uſe to the ſolution of the Que- 
tion; and commands us then to examine any thing that 
nay ſeem of Uſe, according to the former Method: For 
ke often, on the firſt View, imagine ſeveral Things to be 
plainly neceſſary to the ſolution of the Queſtion, eſpecially 
in thoſe which are intricate, which afterwards we find on 
dur Experiments, by an. accurate comparing of the Ideas, to 
of no manner. of Uſe z and on the contrary, that ſome 
things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Importance to the Queſti- 
on, on a repeating the Examination, to be of that Uſe, as to 
open the Way to our difcovery of Truth. And this every 
one will better know by Experience, than by any Examples 
brought from others, Z 2 10. Laſt- 
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10. Laſtly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcove 
no way of ſolying the Queftion propos'd, we ought to da 
it out with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in on 


Enquiries we ha ve diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas in i - 
by which it can be ſolv'd, we ought to ſſew, that it is infol 
vable in its Nature, that no body throw away their Time an 


more about it. ffs E717 6 
11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it i 
difficult: But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſie 


and that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths mor 
eaſy to be diſcover'd, but only in thoſe which are more dif thr 
ficult and intricate. But it is much more difficult withou Af 
this Method to find out the Truth, and to know it wheW;,. 
_ difcover'd, than to uſe'this Method, and gather the Ce of; 
tainty of our Diſcoveries. e ee e e 


n cou 
The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. II 


1. WII hope 'tis plain from the Compariſon we mad 
betweeen the Methods of Reſolulion and Compoſt 
tion, in the fir ſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Co 
pofirion, That is, that after we have found out the Princi 
ples of any Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſee 
fome Order, by which the Connect ion of its Parts may b 
eaſily underſtood, and the Thing it ſelf ſo prov'd, that ha 
ving granted the Beginning, you muſt of neceſſary conk 
quence grant alſo all that follows. - 
2. There has been no better Way found out than, tha 
the general Principles be firſt propos'd, and if Neceſſity re 
guire, to be prov'd, and that their Conſequences be ſo di 
Fpos'd, that thoſe which follow, ſeem to flow as much as po 
fibly they can from thoſe which went before. Beſides the 
gaining by this means the Order and Force of a DemonfitaYg;,, 
rion, we avoid a great Inconvenience in teaching or conver 9. 
ing any Knowledge, which is the Neceſſity of Repetition W(,) 
For if we ſhou'd begin from Particulars to come at laft ty ;; 
the Generals, we mutt be forc'd to repeat what we know oH pef, 
its general, when we ſpeak - of every particular, becauſe 
without the Knowledge of the General, you can never have 
à certain Knowledge of the Particular. N 
3. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Methoq re 
can only be preſerv'd in thoſe Things whoſe Principles u 
perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, which is whol! 
employ'd in the Conſiderat ion of abſtraft Modes, of which 
our Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the Er 
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three Ways. (1.) By offering nothing but what was couched 
in Words or Terms perfectly underſtood, and for this Rea- 
on they always carefully define the Words they make uſe 
of; of which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2.) By 
building only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they 
cou'd not be controverted by any one who underſtood them. 
They, therefore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or 
Axioms, which they demand to be granted them, as being 
kli-evident, and in need of no Proof. (3+) By: proven de- 
non/tratively all their Conſequences, and for this Reaſon 
they only make uſe of in their Arguments or Proofs of Defi- 
nitions, Axioms that have been granted, and Propofitzons 
hich they have already prov'd, which are Principles to 


"ol quiry is into Subſtances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot | 
A make uſe of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds H 
u of Subſtances are not known to us, nor can we find out their i 
| ere engage on i 
ol 4.This Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juſtly and F 
na :ccurately obſerv'd hitherto,as by the Mathematicians, whoſe | 

Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore draw its 4 
* aules from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometr | 
I «. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that cou'd be | 
I Wl contradicted, they thought they cou'd obtain this chiefly by AM 


thoſe Things that come laſt. - 

6. To theft three Heads may be referr'd all the Obſer- 
tions of the Geometricians, in the Demonſtration of thoſe 
Truths which they have diſcover'd. .. | Er 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (1.) Ne- 
wr th uſe any Word doubtful, or the leaft obſcure, without a De- 
tion. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch as are of a very 
ho wn Signification, or ſuch as have been already explain d. 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms, is, To allow no- 
ting for a Maxim or Axiom, but what is moſt evident. 

9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. 
.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt Obſcurity, and 
lo admit nothing to the Demonſtrations of them but conſtituted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already prov'd, or the 
lonſtruction of the Figure which is under Conſideration, when any 
uh thing happens to be done. (2+) Never to abuſe the Am- 
tguity of a Word, by not affixing thoſe Definitions by which they 
are explain'd. | 

ic. Theſeare Rules which the Geometricians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerv'd, to give thoſe Truths which they 
cYdclign'd to prove, the laſt and greateſt Evidence. 
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FFP 
Dye Explanation of the Rules of Definition. 

. WIE have already difcours'd of the Definition 0 
 * *. Names, but it be ing a thing of no ſmall Conſe 
Quenee, and without which the Geometrical Method canno 

Be underftood, we ſhalladd forme few things on the ſame Sub 

FR, avoiding as muck' as poſſible a Re petit ion of what ue 


2. The firſt Rule forbids” us admitting any Word that ; 
whe leaf obſcure mithour u Definition. The Neceſſity of thi 
Rule is built on this Foundation's I. That to prove an 
wm with Evidence, there is a neceſſity that what we ſay be er 
FeRly underſtood. For how can that Demonſtration be evi 
dent, which we do not fully underftand ? But there are: 
great many Words which cannot be perfect ly underftood,un 
5 they are qe find, ſince the Uſe of the Tongue fro 
whence they are taken, have not fixt any certain and deter 
minate Senſe upon them; and ſo leaves them obſcure; as vt 
may find ir ſtudying the Art of Criticiſm: But whe d 
Words of this Nature are made uſe of in the deliver ingen 
efpecially the Principles of Arts or Sciences, we underſtand} t. 

el 

d 

n 


neither the Principles themſelves, nor the Conſequence 
dra vn from them, nor the Order of the Argumentation, o 
the Connection of the Propoſitions; whenee it follows, tha 
5 a certainly conclude, whether what is faid be true 
%% 

3. II. The Definitions of Words has this Effect on ou w 
fetves, that it makes us more conftant and conſiſtent with 5 
our ſelves, by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſang] w 
Word. For when we have not a diftin&t Notion off 5 
that Signification which we have at firſt given t ha 
2 Word; we are apt, by Inadvertence, to recede fron 
it, eſpecially, in long Diſputes, and when the Diſcourſe 1 th 
of things of different Kinds; for on theſe Occaſions * pr 


our ſelves are not ſufficiently conſcious of what we ' mean be 
and of the Order of our Argumentation, much leſs can a 
nother underftand us. But if we define our Terms or Words pr 
their Signification makes a deeper Impreſſion on our Mindy] an 
and by that we are the more eafily brought into the rig the 
Path, if in our Diſcourſe we have by Accident ftray'd from ig tes 
4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids ws to make « of 

0 


of any Words in them, whoſe Signification is not diſtinct iy know 
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or already cin d. T he Reaſon of this is plain; fat how 
can that which is obſcure be explain'd by what is obſcure 2 

5. But to avoid too great a multiplicity of Definitions, 
we muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when you 
cannot find any others; elſe we ſhall be oblig*d to'make De- 
finitions of Definitions. 72 ai © ys IR, 

2 CHAP. KI. 4 
An Explanation of the Rules of Maxims, or Axioms. 
I, 123 ſome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpieuity 

and Evidence, and fo univerſally known, that as 
ſoon as we hear the Words that expreſs it, we perſẽ d ly know 
and allow their Truth, as, That Nothing cannot produce Some - 
thing. No Cauſe can give what it has not it ſelf. Theſe, 
and others of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonftra- 
tion, becauſe no. Demonſtration can be more evident than 
they are. And whatever has not this Evidence, is not to 
be admitted as a Maxim. | „„ 

2. But we muft be cautious of believing, that there is no- 
thing clear and evident, but that which has never been 
deny'd, becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old de- 
ny'd by the violence of ſome of the ancient Setts, eſpecially 
the Pyrrkonzans and Academics, which are now beyond Con- 


ce troverſie. For, ſhou'd the majority of Mankind conſpire to 
„o deny that One is leſs than Two, no Man in his Senſes can de- 
hall ny that Truth, 12 45:45 | 


2. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The firft is, Whenever 
we plainly and evidently ſee that any Attribute agrees with any 
Subject, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger, than its Part, 
we have not need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and. 
Subject, for ibe Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
bas a Connection with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim to ſuch a Propoſition, But 
this may be put into fewer Words. Whatever Propoſition ex- 
preſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas, without the 
belp of the third, is an Axiom. ror Hf an 

4. The other Rule, oppoſite to the former, is thus ex- 
preſs'd. When the bare Conſide ration of the Ideas of the Subject 
and the Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of 
the Attribute to the Subject, 25 a Propoſition is not to be ad mit- 
ted as an Axiom, but muſt 
Ideas. In fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſition, the Proof 
of which requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute and the 
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e demonſtrated by the help of other 
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ovbje fl in nt an Axiom, Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which doe, Ml | 
not ariſe from an immediateCompariſonof two Ideas,is no Axiom, ll © 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration, . 
1. Here are two things requir'd in a right De monſtrati- il | 

{= +0 on; firſt, that every Propoſition of which it conſiſts, - 
conſider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- Ml , 
uences drawn from other foregoing things, neceſſarily flow r 
from them; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the I * 
Antecedents, or Premiſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, - 
by following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 91 Char. to 
2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted p- 
except Definitions which can be call'd in queftion ; or Ma- MW e 
xims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident; or Propoii- . 


1 tions already demonſtrated, which by Demonſtration a re freed 
4 from all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, if we make w 
1 uſe of any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Pra- it 
ice, all the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be. free 
from any manner of Doubt, fince we can by that Rule make Ml © 
uſe of only thoſe things which we have reckon'd up. _ | 
3. The Confequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if we ir, 
fin not againft the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all I '* 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in his . 
* Wits can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from a- im 
nother, or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Know- lf : 1 
ledge of both: Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are N 
made, depend on Words ill underftood ; thoſe that are not ſo, I ;, 
are fo evident and obvious, that no Man of a ſound Head fr 
can fall into them. | | 
4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Not 1 I * 
rove a thing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of that Truth. if | 
1 «Not to prove that which does not need a Proof. III. Not to argue der. 
from Impoſſibiliiy. IV. Not demonſtrate by Reaſons too far fercb'd, Þ ver 


The Fourth Part if LOGIC. J 


Of the Socratic Method of Diſputing. neſs 
2 O 105 tis certain, that the Aim of every boneſt Man is to find out wy 


the Truth, and to convey the Truth chus found out to others; and 
not to make a vain ſhow of his own, and expoſe the ſlowneſs of 


Apprehenſion of another: It follows, that the Art of Squabling, which 15 


— 
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ſo long obrain'd in the Schools, and which only Mr. Loek- condemns under 


the Name of. Logic, and which has nothing in it but am empty Oſtentation 


of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy. of a-Man of Wiſdom. But ſince Truth 
cannot be diſtinaly known or prov'd wichout Art, ie is neceſſary to do this 
rightly, that we apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of this Art. Tis often, like- 


we, neceffary-ro ſilence the Sophiſters, who boaſt their Knowledge of 


that, of which they are realy ignorant, to make uſe of a grgat deal of Di- 
lg — chat by making them ſee their Ignorance, they may be better in- 
mW. „ nen e fp Ws in bits art So TH | 

2. Greece,which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe Sophiſts, 
was never more plagu'd with them than about the Time of S$7e7afe5,when 
Philoſophy began to find a more than uſual Cultivation. This great Man, 
form'd by Nature for the confounding the Pride of this fort of Men, has 
ſhewn us a Way, by which we may attain the fame End 2gainft them in 
our Times, it they happen to fall in uur Way: And tho? this Way ought 
to have been purſy'd by former Ages, yet has it been entirely neglected ; 
perhaps becauſe this Pride bf ſeeming to know more than we realy da, has 
got the Aſcendant of the Followers of Socrates themſelves, Which made 
them take to the ſubtile Arts of the Sophiſt s, and reject the moſt admĩrable 
Method of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. ee 

3. But we deſign to revive with fome ſhort Explanations: this Me. 
thod, both in conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, and alſo becauſe 
it is moſt agreeable to that Candonr and Sincerity which every 2 8 2 
Man ought to profeſs, Tis true, this Method requires a Genius, and A- 
cuteneſs of Wir; but without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any 
other Art be provided for extempore Diſputes. ; 2 21 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders che Man who is to make uſe of 
it, To conduct himſelf in ſuch a manner, as if he de ſir d to learn ſome- 
thing of him with whom he argues. And indeed, every one of us onght 
to have a Diſpoſition to hear and allow the Truth, let ir come from what 
Hand ſoever. Nor ought any Man to think fo well of himſeif, as do 
imagine he cannot be inſormꝰd by another, or at leaſt be excited to think of 
2 Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But beſides that, every 
Man owes this Duty to himſelt, ſuch a Diſpoſttion of Mind, which appears 
in the Countenance and Words, is moſt adapted to create in the Minds ef 
thoſe who hear us, an Opinion of our Moleſty, which goes 2 great and 
jure Way to perfuade them. Et fa | 

5. Seconcly, Before we proceed to any Objections, We ongbt, if te 
Per ſon wrath whim we argue, makes uſe of any obſcure of doubt yu! Words, 
to ask him to expl. an what he. means by ihem: For it often happens, that 
Men have us'd tliemſelves to ſome Words which they do not periectly un- 
derſtand themſelves; and hien they will, by ſuch modeſt Queitions, diſco 
ver their Ignorance much better, than by a direct Oppoſition, which ofren 
raiſes the Paſſions. If the Perſon happen to be a Man of Sincerity, and 
Lover of Truth, he will own, that he did not ſufficiently underſtand he 
Matter, and then the Piſpute is at an end. But if we meet wich a pertt» 
nacious and obſtinate Perſon, who will obtrude his Words upon us with- 
out defining them, we ought to proceed no farther in rhe Diſpure, till he 
has made plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him with lit- 
tle Queſtions; not as the effect of his want of S l in Arguing, but our dul- 
neſs of Apprehenſion of what he underſtands and delivers in his Speech, 
In the mean while, we muſt not admit any one thing that is obſcure, tho? 
ic ſtir up his Anger; which yet may be done by a happy Adreſs, of telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we firſt ought to know 
it; ſince no Man in his Senſes can give his Aſſent to a Propoſitton which 


he does not underſtand. But if we can by no means prevail wich _ ” 
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- that be knows not what he won'd be at. By this means, thoſe chat hear 


dent will the Falſity of the oy 
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ſpeak plainly, we muſt put an End to the Diſpute; for thence tis evident 


us will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of things which he does not 
underſtand, and many Times leaves à Sting in the Mind of a Man other- 
Wiſe too pertinacious. Nac? n 

. Thirdly, If we bring him ar laſt to ſpeak plainly and clearly what 


de means, e muſt ask him Queſtions on the Particulars of all the Party 


-of the Doctrine be advances, ani tbeir Conſequences z nor. as reproving 
them, but for a fuller and more clear Information of the Matter ;.ſo that 
he ſhou'd appear the Inſtiu#or, and we the Learners, The Abfurdity o 
the Doctrine will appear from theſe Queſtions, if it labour with any, much 
better than by an open Oppoſition, provided ir be done with Dexterity, 


and the Queſtions pretty numerous, and be oblig'd ſeveral Times to repeat 


the ſame thing, leſt he ſhou'd after ward deny that he had ſaid ſo. Here, 
that the Explanation may be the more ample, it wou'd not be amifs to 
make uſe of Examples and Similitudes, and ask him, Whether he means 
this, or that? The more copious we are in this Particular, the more evi- 
inion appear. | OS | a 

7. The perſpicuous Expoſition of any DoQuine, with its Conſequences, 
if it be not true, ſhows generally its Abſurdity: But if this be not ſui- 
ficient, then we muſt ask him, on what Atouments or Proofs he builds 
his Opinion; and we mutt uſe the ſame Conduct in regard of the Argu- 
ments as to the other Parts. We are to enquire of him with whom we 
diſpute, as if we were by him to be inform!d of a-Point of which we are 
ignorant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. In ſhort, we 
muſt hear the whole Series of his Argumentation in ſuch a manner, that 
there remain no Dificulry either in underſtanding his Doctrine, or the 
Foundation on which ic is built. Sb. 42 | | 

- 8. When we have done this with diligence,. the Perſon who propoſes 


his Doctrine, mult plaiply ſee its Falſity, or on what Proofs it depends, If 


Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers will excuſe any farther Piſpute 
with a Man who is Angry, that we receive not his Opinion, tho? labour- 
ing with Abſurdicy, | 
9. We ſhall give one Example of this Method on a Modern Controver- 
ſy, by which ic will be better explain'd, tetwixt a Thomz/t and another, 


diſputing upon the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 


10. A. I wonder you are ſo obſtinate, as to deny that God has an Eth- 
cacious Operation in the Sins Men, which the Scriptures in many 
places ſo openly and plainlyteſtify. | : 

B. Tonly deny'd that I underſtood how this is done. Perhaps my Dul- 
neſs makes that a Difficulty ro me, which is obvious to another. Bur | 
wou'd willingly be inform*d by you, becauſe I can neither believe, nor con- 
demn what 1 do not underſtand ; what, therefore, do you mean by an Effca- 


cio Operation in the Sins of Men? do you mean that he makes them Sin? 


A. Far be it from me, for ſo God wou'd be the Author of Sin. II 
Aan commits Sin, not God, 8 

B. Do you mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or forces Men 10 
commit Sin? ; 


A. I rou'd not have expreſsd this in ſo rude a manner: but God, in 4 


dark and unknown manner, ſo permits Sin, that it muſt neoeſſuril) be 
commetted, MEA | : | 
B. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you uſe Permit; pray) 


do they mean the ſame thing ? 2 
A. Theſe Words do not abſolutely mean the ſame thing, but they muſt 


be join'd together, ſo that what God does ſhou'd be call'd an efficacious 
Permiſſion; for God neither makes Sin, nor does he ſimply , 1 a 


z 
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- B, You, therefore, mean that God permits ſomething, and dots ſomes - ; 
thing, ſo that Sin neceſſarily follows? N | * 

A. That is what I mean. EET ne To EW 3 38 ay 
3. Ferhaps then God does in this, what he does who cutting down the 
Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. For he does ſomethin 
in breaking the Dyke, and he permits ſomething in ſuffering the Sea to 
paſs rhrough the Breach. | 1 . 

A. My Mind cou'd not have been expreſs'd by a more happy Similitude. 

B. But, according to our common way ot Speaking, we thou'd ſay, thay 
he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the Waters; nor weu'd an 
one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea of any manner of Fault; but you, if I mi- 
ſtake you not, accuſe Man of the Fault, and ſay Man, not God, committed 
the Sin. Wherefore, your eftcaczous Permiſſion ſeems unintelligible ro me. 

A. Do you not obſerve, that as to the Things themſelves, there # avaſt 
difference between them? For Men are endow'd with Underſtanding and 
Wil, which the Dyke and the Sea have not; and for that Reaſon, that is 
« Creme in the Man, which is not ſo in the Sea and the Dyke, 

B. But I ask of you, whether that which God does or er mits, has that 
Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe us'd) that Men can no more not 
Sin when that has order'd it, than the Sea not overflow the Fields through 
the Breach which affords a free Paſſage? 

A. Toa have my Meanings | : 

J. Accordinę therefore to you, there is the fame Relation in that Senſe 
between God and Sin, as there is between the Man who made a Breach in 
the Dyke, and the Deſtruction of the Fields, 

A. There is, as to the Event, for both are equally neceſſary. 

B, The Action therefore ot both, according to the Cuſtom of Speech, may 
de ex preſs'd in the ſame manner: That is, — as he who broke down the 


4 


Dyke is call'd the Cauſe of the Loſs of the Fields, becauſe he did that which 


deceſſarily produc'd that Loſs ; fo God is the Author of Sin, fince he has 
pur Man under a neceſſity of Sinnin 
A. I told you before, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rude Expreſſions. 
B, But either I do not underſtand what yon ſay, or it comes to that 
point; for we mult not regard the empty ſounds of Words which fignity 
rothing, but mind the Ideas to which they are annex'd. »: 
A. What, yon! preſcribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if T did not know 
bow to bold a Diſcourſe, | = | 
11, If the Dialogue once comes to this, there mutt be an end of it; and 
hence it will appeat, that he (deſign'd by the Letter A) either knows not 
what he means, or elſe has a greater regard to Words than Things. That 
Opinion is look'd on as ſufficiently contured,which irs Defender is aſham'd 
to expreſs in clear and intelligible Words, Having in the former Dia- 
logue ſuthciently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, to explain the third, 
ve {hall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſpute again. | 
12. A. Jou ſuſficicntly underſtand, that my Opinion i, that God has to 
do with Eval; that he is not a meer bare Spett ator, but is ſo far an Agent, 
that on his acting Man commits Sin, | 8 | 
B. If God did nothing before the Sin, wou'd not the Sin be committed. 
4. No, for nothing is dene without the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 
3. What ? do you believe that Man alone cannot violate Laws? 
A. That he can, 1 deny, when 1 deny, that any thing can be done tit h- 
out the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 
3. God, therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the ſame manner, as he 
helps us to do well? 1 11 BY 
A. Jou miſtake, for in Evil we muſt diſtinguiſh the Action, and the Vi- 
ciouſueſs of the Action. God hel ps us to the doang the Action, bus not to the 
„/ / EEE ws Vice. 


ä 
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Vice. Rur in good Axions be belps u to the Good That is in the Aion 
. I beg you, inform me, What you mean by the Words an Atbion, ane 
What by the Viciouſneſs of an Adios se 6 
Lill made tr plan 20 you by this Example : In the hatted of vu 
Neienbour, chere is che Action of the Hatred uhich in it ſelf is indifferent 
«ad is on call d bad, when directed a0 en unlawful Obje#, and good-whe 
Fo a lawful. Next, there is the Relation of that Adbiom to tbe Ohecł. bio 
Evil. God does nor concur to this Relation, tho there is & neceffity o 
bis concuit ing to the Action, withour which#r cou d not be done, 
. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God firſt generate 
in the Mind of Man, Hatred in general; which is in it ſelf neither Goc 
nor Evil * Then there comes another Relation of the Hatred to the Object 
as in the Example to our Neighbour, Do I underſtand you? 
A. Partly you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is amy. ſuc 
Exiftence-as Hatred in general, which ſhou'd aftezwards be determin'di 
ca Qbjett ; this is vontrury to Experience. 
3. Does. God then create that very Hatred that is directed againſt o 


. | Neighbour ? | OTF 4 
I} A. Moſt certainly the Hatred, but act the Relation, 
* B. But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation? | 


A. Not at all; for the very me ment that it is created is our Mz 
3 *## the Hatred of cur Neighbour, Gr le & A 
* 3. According; therefore, to you, God ereates ſuch an Hatred which cc 
* exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, chat it cannot be ſepars 
1 ted or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Abſtraction. 1 
| MAb He dort fact . Bia SOIL of 
. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, be by the M 
di rectecꝭ to a la wiul Object, as ice, for Example? ! 
A. It cannot ; for the Aion of God being paſt, the certain Event mu 
|  meceſſarslyFfollow, : | | e e ie 
: B, I beſeech you, Sir, if a Man ſhou'd put a Burthen on anothers Shou 
der, which he that bore ir cou'd not atterwards throw off, and by th 
Treais he ſhou'd break his Ribbs, wou'd not he that pur on Juch a Burtiie 
be 10ok'd on as tlie breaker of his Ribbs, if he had known the Event 
his Action? ee eee C4517 ee Pe, 1 1:9 ee 
Moſt certainly. 2 


We, . Id een IR Ea, 7 i 
The End f LO . 4 
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